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We Want 50,000 Progressive Farmer Boys and Girls in 1916 Club Work! 


HE PROGRESSIVE FARMER believes in club work for our 
boys and girls—corn clubs, pig clubs, canning clubs and poultry 
clubs. So strongly have we believed in these that in the past 
we have done our very best to foster and encourage them wherever 
and whenever possible; but with the coming of the New Year we are 
resolved to redouble our efforts to make these agencies more effective 
than ever before. ) 
To do this, one of the first things necessary is to increase the mem- 





Now about the prizes: Of course the biggest prize of all, the prize 
of increased knowledge, the prize of learning how to do things better, 
more effectively, isa prize that can be won by every boy and girl. It 
is this big prize that we hope you will never lose sight of; but to make 
the work still more attractive The Progressive Farmer has arranged a 
big list of valuable prizes that every Progressive Farmer boy and girl 
may compete for. This list of prizes will be announced in detail in an 
early issue of The Progressive Farmer. Then in addition there are 
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EIGHTY-SEVEN STANLY COUNTY, N. C., CORN CLUB BOYS ASSEMBLED FOR INSTRUCTIONS 





bership in these clubs. With a county farm demonstration agent in 
practically every agricultural county in the South, every farm boy in 
the South should be a member of the corn club or the pig club; and 
with canning club agents in some two or three hundred counties, every 
farm girl in these counties should interest herself in canning, poultry 
or other club work that will help her in learning to become a better 





local, county and state prizes that every member is eligible to compete for. 

Below is a blank for enlisting in the club work. Fill it out today 
and return it to us, marking after the word ‘‘Club’’ the sort of club 
you wish to join, and we will see that the names given are sent at once 
to the state agent in charge for your state; whoin turn will see that you 











are enrolled and given full instructions if you meet the usual rules and |) 





homemaker. 

Now, boys and girls, and fathers and moth- 
ers, too, here’s the task we’ve set ourselves 
for the New Year, and we want you to help 
us: We aim to enlist an army of 25,000 Pro- 
gressive Farmer farmer boys in the corn and 
pig clubs, and an army of 25,000 Progressive 
Farmer girls in the canning and poultry 
clubs, and we want you, our young friend, 
to join us. We want you to become an 
active soldier in this big industrial army 
that is going to fight mightily for better 
farming, better farms, better farmers and 
better homes all over the South. 

Maybe you are a member of one of these 
clubs already, but you can still help by en- 
listing your boy and girl friends in your 
neighborhood. Remember that they, too, 
should have the privilege of engaging in this 
work, of learning more about how to make 
the farm a better, more profitable, and more 
satisfying place to live. 


A Lesson in Foods 





DON’T FAIL TO READ— 
One Year Renting Must Go... . 
Simple Devices That Lighten Labor . 6 
How Soils Are Made 
A Home-made Lantern Brooder .. . 


How Dairy Heifers Are Affected by 
Early Feeding and Date of Calving . 


Enlist Your Boy and Girl Now . . . . 
The Rural Credits Bill ‘ 
Uncle John Says He’s Right Up to Date 
Cheaper Credit for the Farmer .. . 
What Is True Success? . . ... . 
Why Not Organize a Local Credit Union? 
Labor-saving Devices for the Housewife 
The Country School in January. 


conditions. 
Page 

4 give personal instructions and demonstra- 
tions, but members will be listed for all liter- 
ature issued, and requests for club member- 
ship in such a county will encourage the 
starting of club work there. Remember that 
membership is absolutely free. Send us your 
name, today, for enrollment, and join the band 
of 50,000 Progressive Farmer boys and girls 
we are sure will be enlisted before springtime. 
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Editors The Progressive Farmer: 


Please enroll the following boys and girls in club work 
for 1916, sending their names to the proper state agents and 
listing them for competition for The Progressive Farmer’s 
special prizes: 


Name 
Address 
County--_-_-_-- 


Address 
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Where there is no canning club |) 
agent in a county it will be impossible to | 
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you never raise a barn without including the cost of a 





roof—to make it complete. 


You never buy a wagon without including the cost of the tongue—to make 
it complete. 


You should never buy an automobile unless everything needed to make it 
complete is included in the price advertised. 
wr? 
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$655 is the limit of your Maxwell investment. All the dollars that you might spend for 
“‘accesssories’’ so often necessary would not make the Maxwell more comfort-creating— 


more finished—more complete. 


Compare the Maxwell with what you had 
expected to find in an absolutely high-grade 
automobile of proven performance for $655. 


Read the list of features that go to make the 
Maxwell complete—all are yours without 
extra cost when you buy a Maxwell. 


And the after-cost—the Maxwell again stands 
for the utmost in motoring economy. By 
actual records, based on sworn affidavits 
and the unsolicited reports of thousands of 


owners, the Maxwell has established undis- 
puted supremacy for low gasoline consump- 
tion—low oil consumption—excess tire 
mileage — low repair bills. 

Think what this means. For $655 you can 
own a powerful, fast, handsome, depend- 
able, full five-passenger automobile. 

You can know its benefits without incurring 


the high expense that is part of most auto- 
mobiles of equal size and completeness. 


Write for some interesting facts and. photographs and 


Dept. (-K 


name of nearest Maxwell Dealer 


DETROIT, U.S. A. 








This gives you the right idea of 
Maxwell completeness at $655 


ELECTRIC Starter and Electric Lights. 

MOTOR—Four-cylinder, L-head type, cast en 
bloc. Bore 3% in.; stroke 44 in.; detachable 
head; oil reservoir of aluminum; valves com- 


pleceiy encisoed. ‘ 2 

AGNETO- Simms high tension. | , 
CLUTCH —Cone, faced with multibestos liny 
ing, runs in oil, takes hold smoothly and with- 
out grebbing. ; a 
TRANSMISSION — Selective sliding gear. 
Three speeds forward and one reverse. 
CONTROL—Center, left side drive; foot ac- 


celerator. 16 In. steering wheel; improved 
eenremnent dash board with all instruments set 
lush. 
WHEEL BASE-—103 inches; tread 56 in.; 60 in. 
optional for the South 
WHEELS—Artillery, of best grade hickory; 12 
spokes in both front and rear; equipped with 
Stanweld demountable rims. 
TIRES—30x3% in., front and rear. Famous 
make of anti-skid tires in rear. 
SPRINGS—Front, semi-elliptic, 32 in. tong. 
Rear *4-elliptic, lower half 40 in. long, scroll 16 
in, long from center of spring shackle to spring 
seat; fixed at front, shackled at rear and mount- 
ed on rocking seat. 


AXLES—Front, drop-forged, I-beam section, 
complete with spring seats. Rear, floating 
type. No load carried on driving shafts. 
BRAKES—Internal and external, actuated on 
124 in. drums on rear wheels. 
EQUIPMENT—Two electric head lights with 
dimmer, electric tail light, generator, storage 
battery, electric horn, speedometer, “‘one man” 
mohair top with envelope, and quick adjust- 
able storm curtains, double ventilating rain- 
vision windshield, improved instrument board 
with all instruments set flush, demountable 
rims, spare tire carrier with extra demountable 
rim, jack, special wrenches and tools. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 




















are generally higher in feeding value 
than wheat bran, and should proba- 
bly be used in preference to wheat 
bran at the same price. Wheat bran, 
however, is an execellent feed for 
cattle, and its high price in this case 
is the only objection to it. 


A Feed for Mules 


READER says he is feeding mules 

weighing 1,000 pounds each 8 
pounds of oats, 15 pounds of corn and 
10 pounds of Johnson grass hay. He 
says, “They eat the corn but leave the 
oats. Would it pay to change the 
oats to ‘sweetfeed.’ How much ‘sweet- 
feed’ would it require to take the 
place of the oats?” 

We are not surprised that the 
mules do not eat all this feed. They 
are being fed too much. They cer- 
tainly do not need any “sweetfeed,” if 
by that is meant some of the mixed 
feeds containing molasses. They are 
already getting too much carbohy- 
drates. What they need is more pro- 
tein. 

If we were feeding these mules we 
would reduce the corn to 12 pounds, 
add 2 pounds of cottonseed meal, and 
cut out the oats entirely. We believe 
this will be sufficient for these mules, 
but if it will not keep them in good 
condition, we would feed the 15 
pounds of corn and 2% pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal and leave out the oats. 
Or, we would reduce the corn to 10 
pounds and feed about 6 pounds of 
oats, leaving the hay as at present. 

With corn at 56 cents a bushel, oats 
40 cents a bushel and cottonseed meal 
at $35 a ton, the corn and cottonseed 
meal ration would cost 15.5 cents a 


Hard to Get Too Much Nitrogen and 
Humus 


“T HAVE 12 acres of crimson clover 
(in middle Tennessee,) that is 
in clover now, being put in the first 
of November. This same field was in 
winter rye last winter, which was 
turned under last spring, then drilled 
down in peas, these being cut for hay, 
then plowed four to six inches deep 
and put down in clover as stated 
above. I am thinking of putting this 
field in corn next spring, planting vel- 
vet beans with the corn. Would you 
advise doing the latter, as I was 
thinking probably I had put enough 
legumes to this one field?” 
It is not likely that you have or will 
have an excess of humus and nitro- 
gen in this soil. 


A crop of rye, one of crimson 
clover and the corn stalks and velvet 
beans plowed under, all in two years, 
is liberal treatment; but unless the 
land was pretty good to start with it 
is not too much to make a productive 
soil. Some lime and phosphorus may 
be needed, if there is not already an 
abundance in the soil, but there are 
not many Southern soils that would 
not profitably respond to such treat- 
ment. 

The only objection to the velvet 
beans will be found in the increased 
expense in gathering the corn, be- 
cause the beans will run all over the 
corn. The ordinary velvet bean will 
not mature seed in middle Tennessee, 
but it will probably gather more ni- 
trogen from the air and make more 
humus-forming material than any 
other legume you could plant in the 











corn. day for grain, while the corn and oats 
ration would cost 17.5 cents a day per 
Balancing a Feed mule. hg gay the corn and cot- 
see ; : 4 a- 
TENNESSEE reader wants a — meal will make the better ra 
balanced ration from the follow- 
ing feeds: 


Feeding Value of Corn Cobs 
READER writes: “We have been 


shelling corn for our neighbors 
and hauling the cobs out over the 
land; is there any feed value in corn 
cobs, if ground and fed to cattle with 
silage, crushed corn, oats, wheat bran 
and cottonseed meal?” 

Corn cobs, according to Henry, 
have a higher feeding value than cot- 
tonseed hulls, but it is probable that 
they must be ground reasonably fine 


Corn and sorghum silage—25 per cent corn, 
75 per cent sorghum; 

Soy bean and sorghum hay—25 per cent soy 
bean, 75 per cent sorghum; 

Corn stover; 

Wheat bran, $32 per ton; , : 

Cottonseed meal (38 per cent), $38 per ton; 

Brewers’ grains (dry), $32 per ton; 

Corn and cob meal, $20 per ton, 


We are not told the kind of ani- 
mals to be fed nor “*.e work they are 
doing. Assuming that dairy cows 
are to be fed, we would give them 30 
to 45 pounds of silage per day, ac- 


cording to size and capacity. We to get the most out of them. This 
would then give them all the soy grinding of corn cobs to a fair de- 
bean and sorghum hay and corn gree of fineness is quite difficult and 


expensive on most mills in use. If 
silage and any other dry roughage 
are available, we doubt if, with the 
other feeds mentioned in use, it will 
pay to grind corn cobs for feeding 
purposes. In practically all trials ear 
corn has given as good or better re- 
sults than corn-and-cob meal. Es- 
pecially is this true when hogs fol- 
lowed the cattle. 

Unless other coarse roughage is 
very scarce and the grinding can be 
done cheaper than usual we do not 
believe it will pay to grind cobs. It 
is doubtful if it pays to grind them 
with corn, only in the proportions in 
which they naturally occur, and 
therefore, it seems quite certain that 
to grind cobs alone would only be 
advisable in the absence or extreme- 
ly high price of other coarse, or low 
grade roughage. While the books 
give corn cobs a slightly higher feed- 
ing value than cottonseed hulls, we 
would prefer the hulls. Certainly the 
hulls would be preferable unless the 
cobs were ground quite fine. 

The following shows the digestible 
nutrients in 100 pounds of corn cobs, 
cottonseed hulls and oat straw, ae- 


stover they would take. If the hay is 
scarce, a small quantity may be given 
and then all the corn stover they will 
eat in addition. 

For grain or concentrates we would 
use equal parts of cottonseed meal 
and corn-and-cob meal giving 
about one pound of the mixture for 
every three pounds of milk produc- 
ed daily by the cows giving over 20 
pounds and less than 30 pounds of 
milk a day. For the cows giving less 
than 20 pounds of milk, we would not 
give more than one pound of this 
grain mixture to three and one-half 
or four pounds of milk produced 
daily. 

While wheat bran and dry brew- 
er’s grains are too high-priced, com- 
pared with other feeds, those cows 
which are giving 30 pounds of milk or 
more per day may require more va- 
riety and may be able to pay for the 
addition of such feeds. If they will, 
we would use equal parts of corn- 
and-cob meal; cottonseed meal and 
either wheat bran or brewer’s grains, 
and .give one pound of this mixture 
for every three pounds of milk pro- 
duced per day. Dry brewer’s grains 


cording to Henry’s “Feeds and Feed- 
} 3? 
ing”: 


DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS IN 100 POUNDS 








; | Carbohy- 
Protein drates Foy 
S. Lbs. bs. 
COPD CODBs sacetseuus 0.5 44.8 0.3 
Cottonseed hulls____| 0.3 33.2 1.7 
WSt StPAW chee cu 1.3 39.5 0.8 

















STRANGE TERMS OR BIG WORDS 





Some Technical Terms Are Necessary 
and the Reader Should Find Out 
Their Meaning, Instead of “Balk- 
ing” at Them 


RITERS on agricultural subjects 
are frequently criticised for us- 
ing words their readers do not under- 
stand. Sometimes smaller and‘more 
familiar words could be used, but gen- 
erally, when technical terms are used, 
it is because no other words will con- 
vey the meaning; or to state the 
facts in terms of common language 
would consume too much = space. 
There are, therefore, two sides to this 
case, as is usual in such matters. In- 
deed, as a friend of the writer says: 
“There are three sides to every case,. 
your side, my side and the right side.” 
This use of “big words”, as they are 
called, is truly a three-sided case. If 
no unfamiliar terms are used, much 
space must be used for conveying 
ideas which could be put to a better 
purpose. To use a whole sentence, or 
two or three sentences, to express 
what the word “protein” expresses is 
a useless waste of space and effort. It 
is simply absurd for any reader to in- 
sist that the terms nitrogen and pro- 
tein shall not be used. They can be 
found in any dictionary and have 
been frequently explained in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and other papers. To 
avoid their use and kill time and 
space in substituting whole sentences 
to convey the ideas they convey is an 
unjustifiable reward to mental lazi- 
ness. The farmer who would under- 
stand his business must learn their 
meanings, and the sooner he is forced 
to do so the better for all concerned. 
On the other hand, if so many 
strange words are used that the read- 
er has to look up the meanings of too 
many strange terms in his dictionary, 
or if he has no dictionary, he may 
not even read, much less understand, 
the lesson sought to be taught. Men- 
tal laziness is one of the fixed habits 
of those who read little, but the aim 
being to induce those who now read 
little or none at all, to read more, it 
is important that the reading be made 
as easy as necessary to that end. 

The third side is, that many ideas 
cannot be briefly stated, except by 
technical terms, and if these are 
in common use and form the foun- 
dation of all discussions of farming 
facts, the easiest way is to put into 
the hands of the reader an explan- 
ation of these terms and then use 
them. This saves much time and 
space and also results in adding to 
the reader’s knowledge. 

Each year in our “Reference Spec- 
ial” we give an explanation of all the 
principal technical terms, which are 
necessary to understand ordinary 
agricultural literature. If the reader 
would keep these explanations at 
hand and when he comes to a word 
he does not understand, would refer 
to this list of words, he would at the 
same time be increasing his knowl- 
edge and saving the writers from kill- 
ing time and space by using several 
sentences to express an idea, which is 
more clearly expressed by one of 
these technical terms. 

Much of the complaint about the 
use of strange terms or big words is 
due to mental laziness. We should 
not set too hard tasks for the reader; 
but on the other hand we should not 
encourage his habits of mental lazi- 
ness. Many who are physically in- 


dustrious are mentally lazy. _ The ob- 
ject of the writer should be to en- 
courage mental industry, by just us- 
ing enough strange terms to encour- 
age the reader to inquire their mean- 
ing; but not enough of them to dis- 
courage him. At present, we think 
the average agricultural reader sins 
as often by refusing to try to under- 
stand, as the average writer does in 
using strange words, when simpler 
ones would do as well. The use of 
certain technical terms is absolutely 
necessary in writing on agricultural 
subjects, in order to better express 
ideas and save time and space, and it 
is as absurd for any farmer to refuse 
to learn the meanings of these words 
as it would be for him to refuse to 
learn the strange names of his neigh- 
bors or the meaning of words like 
cultivator and fertilizer if he had 
never heard these words before. 

In short, there is much nonsense 
and more mental laziness in some of 
this complaint about the use of “tech- 
nical terms.” Of course, too many of 
them should not be used at first or 
for a long time yet; but if they are 
ever to be understood they must be 
correctly used. The terms nitrogen 
and protein, for instance, must be un- 
derstood by every farmer who makes 
any claim to an understanding of 
his work. They form the very foun- 
dation of life itself and are absolutely 
necessary to any understanding of 
feeding, soil fertility and the princi- 
ples of correct agricultural practice. 
It is therefore, better to use them 
(after explaining their meaning) 
whenever necessary, and in this way 
their meaning will in time be as well 
understood as any other terms in 
common use. 

Small words are usually as good or 
better than big words, but it does not 
follow that technical terms can as 
well be avoided. There is a special 
value to technical terms, in that each 
means one thing and only one thing, 
and means this whenever and wher- 
ever used. Their use not only ena- 
bles the writer to save time and 
space, but actually enables him to 
state facts more clearly and without 
danger of being misunderstood. The 
number which must be used is not 
large, and can be readily learned by 
any one who will try to understand 
them. While agricultural writers 
should use the simplest language prac- 
ticable, they should continue to use 
those technical terms which are nec- 
essary. Because in this way better 
teaching can be done than to avoid 
their use entirely. 

While it is necessary that the wri- 
ter avoid too many technical terms, it 
is also important that he stimulate 
the reader to acquiring a knowledge 
of certain necessary terms, and be- 
cannot do this better than by using 
them. If any reader sees a technical 
term in The Progressive Farmer we 
suggest that he first refer to our Ref- 
erence Special or a dictionary, and if 
he has neither, that he then write us 
that we may include it in our next list 
of words to be explained. 

The point we wish to make is that 
some technical terms are necessary, 
and that instead of “balking” at these 
the reader should try to find out their 
meaning, because by so doing he will 
be increasing his stock of informa- 
tion. 

Let us give an example of the value 
of a specific or technical term: “Ber- 
muda” grass means one thing, and 
yet many refuse to use this easy term 
and call the same thing “wire” grass. 
The trouble is that “wire grass” is ap- 
plied to a large number of different 
grasses and, therefore, may be mis- 
leading, and in all cases its meaning 
or application is uncertain. Scientific 
or technical names are better in all 
cases, and are no harder to learn and 
are more easily remembered when 
once learned. 
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What Farmers Want _to_Know 


By W. F. Massey 
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Best Pasture Grass 

ROM North Carolina: “Tell me 

what is the best grass for per- 
manent pasture, and when to sow to 
get the quickest results. I have some 
land that has been in corn for three 
years. What would you advise for it 
another season? Is it advisable to 
use fertilizer on newly cleared land? 
If so what kind?” 

The best permanent pasture grasses 
for your mountain section is a mix- 
ture of 10 pounds orchard grass, 10 
pounds red top and 5 pounds of Ken- 
tucky bluegrass an acre. This could 
have been sowed earlier in the fall, 
but in your section it will be best now 
to defer till early spring. Then take 
care of the pasture. Do not graze too 
early nor too closely till the sod is 
established. Then top-dress it with 
bone meal every spring, and brush 
in some lime once in five years and 
you will finally have a bluegrass pas- 
ture. 

Keeping land in corn three years is 
poor farming. Better put it in peas 
next spring and give them some acid 
phosphate and cut them for hay and 
sow crimson clover on the stubble in 
September or late August. Turn this 
for corn and sow peas in the corn, 
and then cut the corn and disk the 
peas down and prepare the land well 
for wheat, sowing red clover on the 
wheat. In short, start a rotation of 
crops. 





Where to Get Bulbs 
es HERE can I get the various 
bulbs you write about, as I 
want to plant some?” 

I fear that you are now too late to 
get bulbs, for the dealers have now 
about cleaned up their stock. But in 
buying small quantities you cannot 
get them anywhere near the price I 
named. The only way to get them so 
low is to buy in the original cases 
from the Holland growers. Van Wav- 
eren & Co., of Hillegom, Holland, is a 
good firm. 





The Mung Bean Again 

N A pamphlet on the Oriental beans 

published by the Department of 
Agriculture, there is a full account of 
the Mung bean (Phaseolus aureeus). 
There seem to be a number of varie- 
ties of the plant, about 20 varieties 
having been introduced and tested in 
the past 10 years. They differ in habit, 
period of maturity, color of pods, and 
size and color of the seeds. In habit, 
most of the varieties are erect or 
sub-erect, but in some the tips are 
twining. Most kinds grow to a height 
of about two feet, but some early 
sorts are but a foot tall, and the very 
late kinds three to five feet. The 
earliest mature their crop at the Ar- 
lington farm in about 80 days, while 
the latest barely ripen seed when 
killed by frost in 140 days. The pods 
are black or brownish, and vary in 
length from 2% to 4 inches, each con- 
taining 10 to 14 seeds. The seeds are 
globose or oblong, green in. most of 
the varieties, but in others marbled 
black and green, yellow, brown and 
purple-brown. 

As early as 1835 the 
grown in South 
Chickasaw pea. In 1854 it was grown 
in Tennessee under the name of 
Oregon pea, as it was supposed to 
have come from Oregon. Notwith- 
standing that the varieties of the 
Mung bean exhibit a wide range of 
comparative excellence, the pamphlet 
thinks that it is doubtful whether 
they will prove a permanent addition 
to American Agriculture. As a field 
crop the Mung bean is intermediate 
between the cowpea and the soy 
bean, and has not proved superior to 
them. It is not as vigorous as the 
cowpea, and as a seed producer does 
not equal the soy bean. The best 
crop at Arlington farm was 22.8 bush- 
els an acre. It starts slowly, is rather 


bean was 
Carolina as the 


stemmy, and is apt to turn black in 
curing. It is subject to root knot and 
wilt, and the seeds shatter a good 
deal. Hence the Department does not 
recommend it as a competitor of the 
cowpea and soy bean. 

Having a few seed, I shall try it the 
coming spring. From the growth 
made by the few I had the past sum- 
mer, I was impressed with it. I sup- 
pose that any who wish to try it can 
get seed from the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 





Destroying Caterpillars on Pecans 


OME one at Columbus, Miss., asks 

how to destroy the web caterpil- 
lars in his pecan trees. He sends 
stamp for reply, but as he failed to 
write his name I cannot reply except 
in the paper. 

As soon as the webs appear make a 
mop on the end of a stick and dip it 
in kerosene, and in the evening when 
they. are in the webs set fire to the 
mop and burn out every web, and 
keep doing this when any appear. 
This is the only effective way to de- 
strey them, though many can be kill- 


in the acid phosphate and make it 
less available. Ashes spread liberally 
broadcast and harrowed in will make 
a fine source of potash if they have 
been kept dry and are not leached. 
Then mix the cottonseed meal and 
acid phosphate, and if any ammonia 
is set free it will be absorbed by the 
soil. But never mix ashes or lime 
with materials having organic nitro- 
gen in them. We have told this so 
often that all of our readers should 
know it. 





Ashes and Cows 


‘“*TN A recent issue of The Progress- 

ive Farmer I noted an article say- 
ing that hickory ashes were good for 
apple trees. I put some on my young 
trees, and a neighbor said that they 
should be leached ashes, for the lye 
would be so strong that it would kill 
the trees. Please tell me how to use 
them. What kind of cows are best 
where you furnish milk to a cream- 
ery? We are thinking of installing a 
creamery here, and I wish to get 
some good cows.” 

You need not fear the hickory 
ashes. The leaching would take out 
the potash, and that is of especial 
value to the apple trees, and there is 
not the slightest danger of the ashes 
killing the trees when spread on the 
surface. I have used them over a ton 
an acre. For butter making, the Jer- 
seys and Guernseys are probably the 





Says the Journal: 


longer periods of time. 


what they use. 


rent. 





“ONE-YEAR RENTING MUST GO” 


HE following clipping from the Pageland Journal presents no new idea, but 

we print it simply as an evidence that we are going to keep hammering 

away at the one-year system of renting which is twin evil with the crop-lien time- 
prices system as an agency for agricultural ruin. 


“More tenants are moving this fall than any fall in several. 
encouraging sign of progress along agricultural lines. 
The old idea of moving every year or two is a bad one. 
Rich soils cannot be made by tenants who farm (if it can be called farming at 
all) with no thought of bettering the condition of the soil for the next crop. Those 
who rent for one yea at a time naturally try to get everything possible out of the 
land and give no thought to the permanent improvement of the soil. 
see the need of stable manure, because they only get results from a portion cf 
They don’t care to improve land for somebody else to work. 

“Land should be leased for five or more years at a stated rental, so that the 
tenant would be sure of reaping the fruits of his labors without paying additional 
It is not fair to charge a man rent for improvements he makes himself.” 


Both must be done away with. 


This is not an 
Farms should be leased for 


They can't 








ed when out feeding by spraying with 
lead arsenate, 1 pound in 30 gallons of 
water, with a gallon of corn syrup to 
make it stick. 


Phosphate Rock 


y HAT do you think of the fertil- 

izing value of phosphate rock 
with 18 per cent phosphoric acid at 
$14 a ton, f.o.b. Birmingham, Ala.? Is 
not this a very high percentage of 
phosphoric acid?” 

No, it is a very low grade. A good 
article should have 30 per cent or 
more to make 16 per cent acid phos- 
phate. Then $14 is fully two prices, 
f. o. b. Birmingham. A good article 
of pulverized phosphate rock is val- 
uable to mix with stable manure or to 
use on land rich in organic decay or 
humus, but on thin soil the highest 
grade will be slow in becoming avail- 
able. Acid phosphate at $16 a ton is 
cheaper than the rock offered you. 








Concentrated Lye of No Use as a 
Fertilizer 

NUMBER of farmers have writ- 

ten asking whether they can use 
the concentrated lye as a source for 
potash. No, the lye is not potash, but 
caustic soda, and is of no use as a 
fertilizer, and if it was potash it 
would be too costly to use for this 
purpose. 

Then some are asking about using 
hickory ashes in making a fertilizer, 
with cottonseed meal and acid phos- 
phate. The large percentage of lime 
in the ashes will be apt to make some 
volatile carbonate of ammonia from 
the nitrogen in the meal, and it would 
tend to revert the phosphoric acid 


best breeds of cows. But improved 
breeds demand good care, and the 
best will be poor if not properly 
housed and intelligently fed. 





Fertilizers for Irish Potatoes 


“Ss HAT is the best fertilizer for Ir- 

ish potatoes next year, as pot- 
ash is too high to use? I talked with 
a man from Virginia, and he says that 
lime is fine for them.” 

The best fertilizer, if it could be 
had, is one carrying 3 per cent am- 
monia, 8 per cent phosphoric acid, 
and 10 per cent potash. But this is 
impracticable now. I would suggest a 
mixture of half and half cottonseed 
meal and 16 per cent acid phosphate 
at the rate of 1,000 to 1,500 pounds an 
acre. Lime will doubtless make con- 
ditions in the soil favorable to the 
potatoes, but if there is any scab pres- 
ent it will also encourage the growth 
of the scab fungus and the potatoes 
will be scabby. It is always best to 
avoid lime with Irish potatoes. A 
good crimson clover growth in fall 
and winter will help the crop wonder- 
fully, even if only half grown when 
turned under. 





Cottonseed Hulls as a Fertilizer 
CORRESPONDENT who fails to 
tell where he lives asks what is 

the fertilizing value of cottonseed 
hulls, as some of the farmers in his 
section are thinking of trying them 
as a fertilizer. 

The best analysis I have at hand 
gives the marurial contents as 15 
pounds of nitrogen, 3.6 pounds of 
phosphoric acid, and 21.6 pounds of 
potash in a ton. But the hulls must 
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be completly decomposed to make 
any of these available, and I fear that 
you will find them a very slow fertil- 
izer. 





Some Orchard Inquiries 


ROM North Carolina: “Please tell 

me how to grow peach seedlings, 
when to plant, etc. I am a small 
peach grower and wish to bud some 
trees for my own use. Also please 
recommend a book on nursery prac- 
tice and propagation. Will the Mont- 
morency cherry succeed here in Or- 
ange County?” 

Plant the peach seed now in rows 
four feet apart and about five inches 
in the rows. The large nurserymen 
here have a drill for this purpose, 
which is drawn by a pair of mules. 
Formerly it was the practice to bed 
the seed in sand over winter and then 
pick them out as the hulls burst, but 
this slow method has long since been 
abandoned, and the seed are planted 
right where they are to grow for bud- 
ding. The young seedlings are bud- 
ded in August, the object being to 
simply get the bud to take and remain 
dormant during the winter. Then as 
the buds grow in spring the top is cut 
away and the bud trained up for the 
future tree. They are planted after 
one season’s growth in the nursery 
rows. You can get Bailey’s Nursery 
Book from the MacMillan Co., New 
York City. This will help you a great 
deal in propagating plants of all 
sorts. The Montmorency cherry will 
thrive well with you. 





Growing Onions 


‘“*T AM interested in growing onions 

for market. Will you please tell 
me which are the best varieties, and 
where is the best market to ship 
them to. Also give me information 
about growing them.” 

I thought that I had about tired our 
readers with directions about onion 
culture. I have told often in The 
Progressive Farmer about how I 
grow them. The only onions that will 
pay you to grow for shipping North 
are the early green bunching onions 
and the early ripe ones that will 
come on the market ahead of the 
Northern crop. Onions like the Yel- 
low Potato onion, which come on the 
market in July, will often bring a fine 
price, while later, when the Northern 
crop comes in, they drop to a low 
figure. 

These Yellow Potato onions never 
make seed, but are grown from off- 
sets at the root. These are planted 
in September and are ripe in late 
June, and if shipped at once will usu- 
ally sell well. The cities of Wilming- 
ton, Charlotte and Raleigh will take 
a good many, and any of the North- 
ern cities will take all sent there. 
Onions are now selling in New York 
for about one and one-half cents a 
pound. The kinds grown from seed 
in spring are the New England va- 
rieties. The Southport Globe and 
Danvers Globe, either the White or 
the Yellow varieties, can be grown 
from seed if sowed early. The 
seed should be sowed in heavily fer- 
tilized soil in rows 15 inches apart 
and thinned to three inches, and 
every weed and spear of grass rigor- 
ously kept out. They are cultivated 
with the hand wheel cultivators, for 
it does not pay to plant onions wide 
enough for horse culture, and the 
grower must understand that he has 
got to get down on his knees and 
weed every row by hand, for onions 
must be kept absolutely clean. To 
grow the early green bunching onions 
[ plant sets of the Norfolk Queen 
onion in September, and they are 
ready to bunch in March. These are 
tied in bunches, a dozen in a bunch, 
when the size of one’s finger, and 
later fewer as they get larger. They 
are shipped in crates or ventilated 
barrels. Gotten in early they sell 
well. 





I have a number of inquiries for 
seed of the Mung bean and if any 
one has them for sale they should ad- 
vertise them in The Progressive 
Farmer. 
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| } 7-Passenger Phaeton— $1375 at Detroit 
W. Ni P h Patented by Hudson 
e Now Fresent the December 28, 1915 
Patent No. 1165861 
e e 
76 Horsepower—an Added 80% Without Any Added Size 
But the Super-Six develops 76 horsepower. 
These Stock Car Records Best earlier type sixes of like size developed 
Officially Broken — oe. 
And all that increase—that added 80 per cent— 
The Hudson Super-Six—7-passenger tour- comes through wiping out vibration, 
ing car model—at Sheepshead Bay Speedway 
in November, officially broke all stock car ADVANTAGES OF HIGH POWER 
oe records up to 100 miles. Also all records for was 
quick acceleration, under American Automo- You ask why you need that 76 horsepower if 
bile Association supervision—as follows: you don’t care for high speed. 
- C . You need it because it means vast reserve power, to 
———— pa epee 21.4 ——— mount hills without effort, to make “hard roads easy, to 
averaging 44.07 mules per nour, wi sapien avoid changing gears. Also it enables you to creep on high 
and passenger. gear, and to pick up with record quickness. 
: : And it all comes through lack of vibration. So it brings 
The previous best record was oF} with with it bird-like motion. The motor is so smooth that the car 
driver only, with a larger motor and more seems to move by magic. 
cylinders. 
75.69 miles in one hour with driver and OTHER TYPES DISCARDED 
passenger. : _— 
Standing start to 50 miles per hour We stopped production on former Hudsons when the 
in 16.2 seconds E Super-Six proved this supremacy. Thus we lost over $6,000,- 
in ae . . E 000 in sales last fall. We also stopped our experiments on 
Eights and Twelves. 
p Then we doubled our factory to meet a doubled demand. 
Mark what those records mean, And we bought materials for $42,000,000 worth of these new 
No other stock car in history has equalled that cuss dot tile aenaea. 
performance. No other like-size motor has ever "All because the Super-Six is bound to dominate hereafter. 
developed such power. Its performance is resistless. Any buyer ofa high-grade car 
a ; will choose it when he knows the facts. It will also win 
: The Super-Six has proved itself the Pemex - thousands from lower-grade cars to the Hudson. 
gine ever built. It has outrivaled Eights and 
fficiency of 
a It has almost doubled the efficiency A LUXURIOUS CAR 
And this motor is a Hudson patent, found in The Super-Six looks its supremacy. In every detail we 
Hudsons only. So it means that Hudson cars attain luxury’s limit, regardless of the cost. The new body 
hereafter hold the highest place in Motordom. lines are perfect. The finish is superb. In the upholstery 
we use a rare grade of grain leather. Each compartment of 
res a ; the Phaeton has a rounded, finished dash. 
80 PER CENT MORE POWER At no price is it possible to offer more of luxury and 
Ls —— beauty. Yet our mammoth procuction brings the price to 
. : i - That for a car which must be conceded the greatest 
Let us compare it with the Hudson Six-40, long $1375. ; g 
> the leader among Sixes. That Six-40, by its match- car built “2 Go see — the pang oe Showscom. 
i rs quadrupled Hudson -Passenger Phaeton at Detroit 
less performance, in two years q P Five Other Styles of Bodies 
aa Ss Six is identical in size. No added Ask for our Super-Six Catalog—just out. 
: e Super-six 1S identc 1 . 
cylinders, no extra complications. Lightness and HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
economy remain. DETROIT, MICH. 
We have dealers everywhere. These are a few in your vicinity: 
NORTH CAROLINA. ALABAMA, rence hoch ap age hes mana 
rj Salem—The Motor Company. Athens—E. D. Lerman, Galveston—C, kh. Gok thwaite, 
j eens Lon st ys Fe lg so Sn Motor Car Co., 2021 AS-i 26 gle D gar etamaae 
Barnwell—J. A. Porter. Florence—Tennessee Valley Motor Co. Houston—A, C. Burton & Company., Herman 
Columbia—Black-Frasier Motor Car Co., Inc. Montgomery—Weaver-Henderson Auto Co. Bivd. & 1116 Main St. 
Edgefield—E,. L. Adams, TEXAS, McKinney—W. H. Worthy. 
MISSISSIPPI. Beaumont—Beaumont Carriage & Implement Co. Me ae *, J. acheon, oe 
Clarkdale—Valley Motor Co. : Bonham— ae J. Catron, is Ban yn th brie Ph © pi en ine A die 36s 
alee wa veda ie hes Dallas The Meee Fustieh Ce. 1417 Commerce St. 1: W. Croukett: Stre ay aes i a 
Humboldt—7, W. McGlathery, Denison—Pearce Auto Company. = Terrell—R. dD. McAfe e. 
Meridian—Smith-Hudson Auto Co. El Paso—Nauman Motor Sales Co., 355 Myrtle Ave, Tyler—J. B. Mayfield. - J os 
Tunica—W. R. Kirby. Fort Worth—Harrison-Green Motor Car Co, W ichita, Falls—Schnell & Weaver. 
i, 
i 
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SIMPLE DEVICES THAT LIGHTEN LABOR 


A Page of Helpful Ideas From Progressive Farmer Readers 








A Home-made Hog Oiler 


S ALL farmers know, it is essential 
to keep lice off hogs, especially in 
summer time, and as that’s the farm- 
er’s busiest season, he is apt to neg- 
lect his hogs, except to feed and slop 
them. 
My way is to take two posts about 
5 or 6 feet long, about the size of 
usual fence posts, put into ground 
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THE HOG ENJOYS IT, TOO 


about one and one-half feet and 
brace the tops with a piece of scant- 
ling. Tien, begin about half way of 
post and wrap grass rope very tightly 
for about one foot or 15 inches, tack- 
ing rope, or, better still, bore two 
holes in post and slip rope through 
and tie securely. Saturate this with 
tar and grease, axle grease and coal 
oil or Kreso dip. The hogs will go to 
the posts to scratch, when the vermin 
get too persistent, and seem to learn 
that it was put there for that pur- 
pose. R. W 
Lexington, Miss. 


A Combined Stalk Drag 
and Harrow 


























4) 
i WITCH TEAM HERE FORA 

FOR A ORAG HARROW STALK ORAG AND STRAIGHTENER 

A stalk drag and harrow like this is a 
great labor saver in dragging stalks down 
and straightening them so they can be turn- 
ed under without any trouble, thereby sav- 
ing the stalks to enrich the land. Take 
three pieces of timber 2x4 inches, 6 feet 
long, and four pieces 3x5 inches, 6 feet long, 
and mortise and bolt together as shown in 
the figure. Use harrow teeth, setting them 
as for any other harrow. Put a clevis in 
the center of one of the 2x4’s and hitch team 
to it for your stalk drag and straightener; 
put another clevis at left corner when you 
want to use it for a drag harrow. Set your 
3x5’s so that they will be 3 feet apart in 
the center, as shown in figure, and 1% feet 
apart on each side, as shown.—L. B. Bull, 
New Market, Tenn, 





Handy Rack for Curing Hay 


E CUT four stakes or posts two 

to three inches at butt (or stiff 
edgings from saw mill) six and one- 
half feet long, drive a fence staple 
one inch from tops and another 18 
inches from the butts. The tops are 
then wired close together with baling 
or broom wire. 

A piece of wire two feet long is 
then run through the lower staples 
and the ends twisted together, mak- 
ing a loop six inches in diameter. We 
set up the racks four to eight per 
acre, according to crop, place posts 
three to four feet apart on the 
ground in a square, and run, four 
sticks seven feet long through the 
wire loops, one on each side of rack. 
These will cross at the corners and 





skip a one. Then if you say you 


the light.—The Editors. 
7 





WHO WOULD HAVE THOUGHT IT? 


ID you have any idea, Dear Reader, that there were so many 
D simple labor-saving devices in the world? We didn’t know for 

certain, but we suspected it, and we knew, too, that the very 
best way to find out what there was, was by asking our readers to 
tell us. They did so, all the way from Virginia to ““exas, and on 
this and the following pages you'll find what they say. 
here at the beginning and read about all of these devices—don’t 


have to put you in one of two classes: you’re either a Solomon in 
wisdom, or in unprogressiveness you rival Uncle John before he saw 


Start right 


haven’t learned something we'll 








projéct 18 inches beyond the corner 
posts. Put a fork full of forage on 


_eacth corner on these’ ends @id so on 


up round and round the ra¢k to the 
top of the cock. A hay cap of fine 
muslin is fine to cap with. 


We cured 100 acres of soy beans 


this season on such racks. While it 
was a very rainy season and crops 
very heavy none were spoiled except 
a few around the barns, where there 
was a great deal of crab grass and 
green weeds among the beans which 
held water in the cocks. 

We cure 500 to 1,000 pounds each on 











4 TRY THIS HAY RACK 
such racks. If made of peeled poles 
and put in the dry sheds when not in 
use, such racks will be light to handle 
and last a lifetime. The cross piéces 
are taken out- when empty, and -the 
rack folds up like an umbrella and is 
easily handled. 
ALTON M. WORDEN. 
Tullahoma, Tenn. 





A Dozen Labor-saving Devices Every 
Farmer Should Have 


NOTE book and pencil to carry in 

the pocket of his work clothes, 
that he may make a note of anything 
that he wants to do later, and in so 
doing may save labor and time in 
having them done when an opportun- 
ity presents itself. 

2. Tools hung up and a place for 
each. This saves labor and time, as 
they are there when needed and not 
lying around where used last, and 
possibly broken or rusty. 

3. A rack to set the wagon box on 
when the running gear is wanted to 
haul wood or lumber or for other 
purposes. Should be about the height 
of the front wheel or top of the 


stakes. One man can handle a wagon 
box in this manner. ; 

4. Barn doors on hinges’ and with 
hooks, buttons or latches to fasten, 
instead of propped shut with a stick 
or made. to slide in a groove. 

5. Gates hung to swing clear of the 
ground and fastened. with hooks or 
latches, instead of bars and gates tied 
with a rope or chain and sagging 
down so they must be lifted or 
dragged over the ground. 

6. Garden gate, self-closing. This 
saves labor and time driving out 
chickens or stray stock that get in 
when the gate happens. to be left 
open. It also makes it easier to get 
through the gate with the hands full. 

7. A wheel-barrow for transporting 
small articles, manure, fertilizer, etc., 
from place to place, instead of a box 
or basket or carrying. 

8. A plow-sled to transport plows, 
etc., from field to field and to and 
from the barn. It saves labor and 
time fixing washes and gullies that 
start from a scar,made by the plow 
or cultivator dragged across the 
ground. 

9. A hand corn planter costs little 
and saves lots of time and labor in 
planting a small acreage of corn or in 
replanting or planting cowpeas or 
beans between the hills of corn. 

10. A feed cutter saves labor in 
hauling out manure, besides. making 
it more available, also saves pulling 
fodder. and cutting tops which makes 
more and better corn. 


| An Easily Made Stile | 

















A stile like this one can be made much more 
readily than one requiring a double flight 
of steps. Posts for the support can be set 
while setting the posts for the fence. The 
same steps are used for ascending and de- 
scending, going up one side and down the 
other, stepping over the top wire.—J. H. 
Vaughan, Rio Vista, Texas. 





if A Convenient Handy Wagon | 
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Take two old cultivator wheels and make a U-shaped axle so that the 





bottom of 


the U, when axle is attached to wheels, is 8 inches from ground. Then build a bed of 


1-inch boards and make shafts of 2x2s. 
a horse. This should not cost over $2.—J. 


If the shafts are made long enough, can use 
H. Vaughan, Rio Vista, Texas, 


11. A buck-saw and saw-buck save 
a lot of labor in cutting wood. 

12. A cheap shed with three sides 
enclosed where wood may be cut and 
stored on rainy days, saving the time 
for other work or pleasant days, and 
the temper of the cook by having 
plenty of dry wood. 

R. D. OSTERHOUT. 

Clarkesville, Ga. 





| A Gate That Steys Sut | 





b 








The picture illustrates a device for closing 
a gate. When you pass through the gate it 
closes and fastens itself. To make the de- 
vice have the gate post at least six feet 
high; place a large spool on post for pulley, 
fasten cord to gate, pass it over spool and 
attach plow point or something similar for 
weight. A shows spool; B and C, cord and 
weight on opposite side of post.—C. E 
Julian, Millboro, N. C. 





Finds the Log Drag a Great Help in 
Preparing Land ‘ 
NE of the most important and 
perhaps the most neglected tasks 
of a farmer is the proper preparation 
of a seed bed. In many years of ex- 
perience [ have found nothing to 
equal the Log Drag run just behind 
the plow and ahead of the harrow. 
Take three logs about 8 feet long and 
18 inches in diameter, fasten together 
with wire or chains, leaving a space 
between of a foot or a foot and a half. 
If you wish to drag off rock or trash 
a platform can be nailed on. 

This simple and inexpensive tool 
does for me work that no roller or 
harrow will do, as it will drag down 
the. fresh earth and fill up hollows 
and make an. ideal surface for the 
harrow. Last year, not having any 
harrow convenient, I used the log 
drag alone on a portion of my silo 
lot, going over it twice and the corn 
was fully equal to that made on the 
rest of the lot where I had dragged 
once and -followed with the harrow. 
Of course it is important to follow 
closely behind the plow. The size of 
drag should be proportioned to the 


team used, the dimensions given 
being for three medium weight 
horses. W. W. HENRY. 


Broad Run, Va. 





| A Harrow That Folds Up 














EYE BOLT 
HINGE~ 






@ NARROW 
TEETH 





We have quite a lot of new ground, and 
of course use an A-harrow. Ours is large 
and rather heavy, and I have found that by 
hinging it as shown in the diagram it han- 
dles much more easily and does better work. 
Also it takes up less room in the tool house, 


as the sections can be folded back one on, 


the other. Any heavy gate hinge will do,- 
though ours was made at the shop. Eye- 
bolts are placed on each side of forward 
hinge, to which stretcher chain is attached, 
—Henry J. Hasbrouck, Marshall, Texas. 
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More ‘Handy Devices 


That Will Help You 








A HOG-SCALDING BOX 


Here’s a Labor-Saving Idea That Will 
Help to Make Hog-killing Easier - 


HERE is 





nothing on. the-.farm 


more uséful than-.a -hog-scalding - 


box. I am sending you a description 


' of the box used in the Kentucky Blue 


Grass section. One such box often is 
than-100 ‘hogs are scalded in a single 
box during a season. I have scalded 


25 hogs weighing an average: of 300° 


pounds each in a day. : 


To make this box take 2 pieces 2- 
.inches thick, 24 inches wide and 6% 


feet long for the sides of the box. 
Three inches from, each end of these 


pieces cut a groove 2 inches.wide and- 
1 inch deep for the ends to fit in. 
"Saw, 2 pieces 30 inches wide at top’ 
and 24 inches wide at bottom for the 
ends of box. Fit the end pieces care-~ 
“fully in the grooves and _ nail. 


Next 
procure 2 iron rods. 32 inches long, 
and 2 rods 26 inches long. These-rods 
must have threads and tap on one 
end and a-large. head on the other. 
Bore holes for these rods 2 inches 
from ends of side. pieces and 4 inches 


-toward the flue. 


old wagon tire cut the proper length 


and straightened will answer) about - 


3 feet long and lay across this trench. 
Set the box over the trench and bank 
the dirt about 2 iriches on the sides 
of the box. Take 2 joints of old stove 
pipe and fit. in the end-of the trench 


“fora flue and your furnace is com- 


plete. Be sure to set-box so the smoke 


‘will blow away from box. 
used by a dozen” farmers,-and more ~- 


Place 2 or 3 blocks of wood at 
right angles..with the. box,: with~ends 
of blocks’ against. side. of -box: »Lay 
some plank on these blocks to clean 
hogs.on. Fill box half full of water 
and build a fire in the trench under 
the box, using light dry wood, and 
you will be surprised how quick ‘th 
water will be ready. : 


Take two trace chains and fasten~ 
the ends to the rings on the side of ~ 


box next to platform. -Throw~ the 
chains across the’ box near the cen- 
ter, letting the middle of-the chains 
drop down in the water... Throw ‘a 
short piece of rope across the box. 
When.the water gets scalding hot 
place the hog in box with the head 
Take hold of-the 
ends of the rope and stand on the 
edge of box and you can easily turn 





~ 





























TRY THIS BOX AS.A HOG-KILLING- HELP 


from top and bottom of. box, insert 
the rods and screw the nuts tight. . 

For the bottom of the box use gal- 
vanized sheet metal. Allow the metal 
to come up about 2 inches on the 
sides of the box, and at least half way 
up the ends. 
the box at the ends, so much the bet- 
ter. Nail the bottom on securely 
with No. 4 nails, driving the nails in 
2 rows and very close together in the 
row. » 

If the work has been carefully done 
you should now have a box 6 feet 
long, 28 inches wide at the top, and 
22 inches wide at the bottom, inside 
dimensions, that will hold water. 

Next staple two rings on each side 
2 feet from ends and six inches from 
top of box. Fasten 2 pieces on the 
sides at each end for the handles to 
lift it by and you are now ready for 
business. 

Hog-killing morning dig a trench 7 
feet long, 18 inches wide and 18 
inches deep. Take 2 bars of iron, (an 


If it reaches. the top of. 


a hog that. weighs 600 pounds as it 
fleats,in the water by simply pulling 
on the.rope. .Turn the hog over once 
or twice and when the hair com- 
mences to slip easily, step off on the 
platform and catch the ends of the 
trace chains and you can roll the hog 
right out on the platform. 

Some of the advantages of. this box 
are: (1) you can scald the entire hog 
at one time; (2) there are no wrinkles 
and places not scalded; (3) the work 
is done quickly and thoroughly; (4) 
the water once right, it takes very 
little wood to keep, it right; (5) you 
get a more even temperature; (6) one 
man can handle a hog that would re- 
quire three or four men with a barrel 
or pot; (7) a box once made will last 
for many years if properly cared for. 

NAPOLEON J. BARNES. 

Furman, Ala. 





A Helpful Hog Hanging Device 


HIS device can be used for hand- 
ling the hog in and out of the bar- 





| Another Handy Wagon Jack | 








Take 2 pieces of timber 2x4 inches, 3 feet 
long, and a 2x6, and bolt the 2x6 between the 
2x4’s 1 foot from the end of the 2x6, as shown 
in the figure. Stand this up on the edge of 
the 2x6 and bore as many holes in the 2x4’s 
as desired. Then take another 2x4, 7 feet 
long, and bore a hole in it 2 feet from the 
end and bolt between the 3 feet 2x4’s. Put 
a hook on the 7-foot 2x4 and put another 
hook on the 2x6 and fasten a chain 
on the hooks to hold the 7-foot 
2x4, as shown in the cut.—L. B. 
Bull, New Market, Tenn. 


















rel or kettle, as it is light and can be 
moved back and forth very easily. 
By letting the hog down on the 
cleaning floor you can very quickly 
move the frame back a few feet from 
over the barrel and swing again for 


-removing the entrails: One man can 


swing the largest hog or beef by him- 
self, 
By having a hole in the windlass 


is used in fastening barn doors. Also 
a block about. eighteen inches long 
should be nailed to sill or driven into 
the ground on the outside about the 
center of the pen and a large staple 
placed in the upper end for the hook 
to catch in. There should also be a 
block and staple at back of trough to 
fasten the door open. 

A door of this kind can be made of 








|. A Home-made Hog. Hanging Device 
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The uprights are 4x4 
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f——Yinches, 8 feet high, “and” 
are made to fit into a 
mortise in. the pieces on 
the ground... The piece at 
tep is 4x4 inches, 6 feét ~ 
long, and mortjsed. . The 
braces, 2x5 inches, are 
mortised into the uprights 
about two-thirds of the 
way up and- into the 
pieces on the ground at 
the other end, Loops of 
iron are made to hold the 
windlass on to the brace. 
Windlass is made of a 3- 
inch round pole about 7 
feét long. 














just over where it sits on the brace, 
you can stick a peg in it and stop the 
carcass at any height you wish. 

After I get through with this for 
hog killing, I take the windlass and 
tackle off and attach the windlass to 
the side of my wagon shed to remove 
my wagon body, which I can do very 
easily by myself. 

REGINALD HARRELSON. 

Pauline, S. C. 





A Handy Door for a Hog Pen 


DOOR like the one shown in the 

accompanying drawing is very 
useful in feeding a number of hogs 
when they are shut up in a pen to fin- 
ish fattening. When-it is opened the 
hogs- are shut out from the trough, 
and the milk or other feed can be put 
in without any danger of the feed be- 
ing spilled or the person doing the 
feeding being splashed by the hogs in 
trying to get into the trough while it 
is being filled. 


All that will be needed for this 














any scraps of lumber left over from 

something else, so will cost very little 

but will save a great deal in feed and 

time. H. H. WOOTEN. 
Statesville, N. C. 





Churning With Water Power 


Y FATHER had a fish pond*on*a 

small stream about three hun- . 
dred yards from the house, the over- 
flow from which had a fall of eight 
feet. I made a waterwheel eight feet 
in diameter and ran a wire belt from 
the water wheel to a shaft on the 
back porch at the house. . The belt’ 
runs on a line of poles and through 
ordinary sash pulleys. I then took 
a bevel gear from an old cultivator by 
which I hitched the churn to one end 
of the shaft on the porch, with means 
for throwing the churn in and out of 
gear. At the other end of the shaft I 
arranged to run a small grist mill for 
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door is five boards one inch tltick and 
twelve inches wide, two pieces one 
by six inches, five feet long for bat- 
tens, a two by six-inch piece to place 
at top of pen to hang door to, a pair 
of strap. hinges, a hook and two large 
staples to use in fastening. The door 
should be securely nailed together 
and hung to the 2 by 6 at top of pen 
so as to open inward, fhe ends fitting 
against posts in the outside wall when 
closed and against blocks nailed to 
side of pen even with the inside edge 
of trough when open. A large hook 
should be placed in the center such as 





cracking corn for poultry and grind- 
ing grits for the table. 

The wheel at the dam is started 
and stopped at will from the house by 
means of a pull wire which opens and 
closes a gate in the race. 

Mother simply pours the milk in 
the churn, pulls the wire, then sits 
down and rests, or goes about her 
other work while the churning is 
done. A. H. ARNOLD. 

Central, S. C. 





Don’t ever stop the paper. I'll always pay 
as long as I live. Merry Christmas to you. 
-—J. W. Stove, Duncanville, Alabama, 
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“auto jack and a belt. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Ij You’ve Tried the Others, Try These 











A Good Way to Hang a 
Gate 














Take a locust stake 3x3 inches in size and 
18 inches long and drive it into’ the 
ground until only 3 inches are left above 
the surface, Bore an auger hole in the top 
of the stake and put an iron bolt in the hole. 
Then bore a hole the same size in the bot- 
tom of the gate post and place it over the 
bolt as shown in the cut. Fasten the gate 
at the top with a piece of strap iron bent 
and bolted as shown,—J. H. Vaughan, Rio 
Vista, Texas, 





Says the Auto “Ought to” Do the 
Odd Jobs 


I AM now threshing peas with a 
touring car and am doing what it 
formerly took four men to do. I am 
using the car to drive the thresher. 
It not only gives a more even separa- 
tion and cleaner peas, but enables me 
to do the work at about one-tenth 
the cost of running the thresher by 
hand. 

I am also using the same car for 
sawing wood. I can saw as much 
wood in one hour as four ordinary 
men with saws can cut in a day, and 
do it economically. 

The cost of fixing an average car to 
do this kind of work is very slight. 
The work only requires an ordinary 
One wheel be- 
img securely blocked and left on the 
ground or floor, the belt runs in the 
tim of the wheel which is jacked up, 
the tire being removed. 

A machine of moderate horse- 
power, even as low as 15 horsepower, 
connected to a line shaft, will run any 
number of small machines, such as 
a cream separator, grindstone, feed 
mill, pump, churn, or several larger 
machines. As all automobiles have 
change of gear you can put it to any 
speed desired. 

With proper fixtures there is no 
reason why the farmer could not 
have waterworks and electric lights 
—the automobile furnishing the pow- 
er. The wear on the machine doing 
this kind of work is very slight, as 
the wheels do not have to turn un- 
der the weight of the car and there 
are no bumps or rough roads to go 
over. Should the farmer desire to go 
to town, to church, or Sunday school 
it is but a few minutes work to put 
the tire on and you are ready for the 
road. 

The farmer who contemplates buy- 
ing a gasoline engine for farm work 
might do well to consider the auto- 
mobile with its many advantages. 

G. C. BRANNON. 

Winborn, Miss. 





A Handy Milking Stool 











This stool is made of three pieces of 
boards and a piece of strap iron. The seat 
is sawed out to fit the bucket to be used, 
and irow is bent and: fastened. The litth 
shelf on knoe front support holds the bucket 
at the right height and keeps it clean.—J. H 
Vaughan, .Rio Vista, Texas. 


A NEW FARM GATE 





A Really Good Farm Gate Is Seldom Seen—Here’s One That Will 
Fill the Bill 





By W. C. Wilson, East Tennessee State Normal School 


NE of the most vexing and ever 

present problems is a good farm 

gate—one that will not sag and 
drag, one that is not so limber that 
small stock can. spring the bottom 
enough to push through, one that is 
not so heavy that it will pull the post 
awry. To state it affirmatively, it 
must possess the qualities of a good 
fence. It must be “horse-high, “pig- 
tight and bull-strong,” and must be 
light enough not to loosen the post 
during the spring thaws. 

It has remained for a class of stu- 
dents in the Manual Training Depart- 
ment of the East Tennessee State 
Normal to offer the best solution of 
the farm gate problem we have ever 
seen, 


found by bolting hand lever and up- 
per latch in position as shown in the 
drawing. Then with the tie bar bolted 
on to the lever, push a pencil through 
the other hole in the tie bar and draw 
an arc of a circle on the face of the 
latch. Next, raise the latch to its 
highest position and draw a second 
arc in a similar manner: The point of 
intersection of the two arcs will be 
the center of the bolt hole. 

In the construction of the gate 
proper, the stiles and rails are first 
bolted together and the frame 
squared. To keep the frame square 
while stretching on the wire a tem- 
porary diagonal brace will need be 
tacked on, after which the cleats cov- 
ering the ends of the wire may be 


THE NORMAL TRUSS FARM GATE. 
DESIGNED BY STUDENTS OF THE 
EAST TENNESSEE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
JOHNSON CITY, 





THE NORMAL TRUSS FARM GATE. 
DESIGNED BY STUDENTS OF THE 
EAST TENNESSEE TATE NORMA L SCHOOL, 
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BOTTOM viEW 


Two distinct features characterize 
this Normal gate, as the class named 
its 

1. The rails and diagonal brace are 
made double and in the form of 
trusses. 

2. Two latch bars are used; one for 
the hogs and one for the horses. The 
hand lever used in raising the latches 
is so arranged that stock will have to 
lift the entire gate to open it. 

The following bill of materials will 
be required for a gate 4% feet by 10 
feet: 


4 rails %x3% inches, by 10 feet, 


es 


2 diagonal braces %x3%inches by 10 feet, 
1 middle brace %x3% inches by 5 feet, 
1 latch stile %x3% inches by 4% feet, 

2 stile cleats %x4 inches by 3% feet, 


2 stiles 2x4 inches by 4% feet, 















2 latch bars %x31 24 inches, 
1 latch lever %#%x2%x16 inches, 

COOt GL WMO ged ce os oe cee cee core Basle 
1 bar tie iron 3-16x2x25 inches......... .10 
1 lever bar tie iron 8-16x2x8 inches.... .05 
2 latch stirrups 3-16x2 inches by 9 feet. 10 
1 pair 16-inch screw strap hinges..... 25 
10 feet 48-inch fence, woven.......... 235 
7 %xT7-inch machine bolts ............ 14 
21 x6-inch machine bolts............. 32 
6 : $31%4-inch machine bolts .......... .10 
26 %-inch washers ......cccccscvvecves .05 
2 %x1l%-inch washers ....ccccocsscses .05 
4 %4%x1%-inch washers ......... err a 07 
4 Y%x2%-inch washers ....cccccccseces 09 
20 W-inch washerS...:...ccecsccccccece .05 
2 QUArt PAINE orn ccesvecssecsvesveceses 250 
6-inch expansion spring, No. 9 wire.... .05 

Total cost est aaah eae we Ree Soe ees $3.46 


The construction of the gate. will 
present no difficulties unless it be the 


locating of the.bolt hole in the upper 


latch for the tie bar that connects to 
the hand lever. 
The center of this bolt hole may be 


nailed on and the diagonal and mid- 
dle braces bolted into position. 

The most serious objection that has 
been raised to the gate is that it is 
likely to rot at the struts. This may 
be overcome by tacking tin over 
these points. 





Some Cheap, Simple Aids in Curing 
Hay 


IECES of cordwood may be used 
in curing hay. As soon as the hay 
is raked in windrows, the wood is 


hauled out in the field and scattered 


along the windrows at convenient 
distances for the haycocks. Instead 
of threwing the hay into cocks where 
it settles down tightly and closely 
and often mildews and, in some in- 
stances rots, because the air cannot 
circulate freely through it, the curing 
hay is thrown upon three pieces of 
cordwood set up in the form of a tri- 
pod and allowed to remain there until 
it is ready for the mow. Two hundred 
or three hundred pounds can be 
thrown on such a rack and cured out 
in half the time without molding or 
rotting. The cock may be carefully 
rounded up and topped off so that “it 
will shed water and then remain in 
the field until it is convenient to put 
the hay in the barn. 

Another cheap device is made by 
standing upright in the ground a six- 
foot pole to which are nailed about 
two feet apart three-foot cross 





| A Convenient Line Holder | 
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This is a strap of iron fastened to the side 
of seat under -which lines may be tucked 
quickly and held securely. The strap should 
have a good deal of spring to it. Two small 
screws will hold it fast.—J. H. Vaughan, Rio 
Vista, Texas, 











pieces. The hay is piled up around 
the pole, and the cross pieces prevent 
it from dropping down into a tight 
pile and excluding the free circula- 
tion of air. When the pole is secure- 
ly placed in the ground and the hay 
carefully put around it and capped 
over with a good forkful of grass, the 
hay may be kept in good condition 
for some months in the field. 

The Experiment Station Farm at 
Auburn, Alabama, has a cheap port- 
able hay rack that is easily construct- 
ed and quickly set up. It consists of 
three pieces of 1 by 3 heart board 5 
feet long, set up in the form of a tri- 
pod. The top of the pieces is slightly 
thinned and bolted loosely together 
with a 3% by 5 inch carriage bolt. 
About 15 inches from the foot of each 
leg is bored a small hole through 
which is suspended an open loop or 
ring of hay wire; about two feet from 
the top of each leg is a similar loop 
or ring. When the tripod is set-up, 
three poles about the size of ordinary 
hoe handles are pushed in the bottom 
loops of wire and form a triangular 
base on which the hay is piled. After 
the space above the poles has been 
filled with hay, a second set of poles 
is placed in the upper loops of wire 
and loaded with hay. The ‘hay -is 
headed up on the top of the frame 
and forms a cap. The loose hay-is 
raked down the sides of the rack’to 
prevent water from running on the 
inside of it. A cheap hay cap may be 
made by ripping open an old burlap 
sack and drawing it down tightly on 
top of the hay and pinning down its 
four corners, or weighting them with 
stone, to prevent the wind from 
blowing it off the hay. 

Grass hay should be allowed to dry 
in the swath one or two days before 
putting it on racks, Peavines and 
peavine and sorghum mixtures should 
lie in the swath three or four days, if 
the weather is good, before putting it 
on frames for final curing. While 
the hay may remain on the frames 
for several weeks after it is cured, 
the better practice is to put it in the 
barn or bale it as soon as cured and 
take no risk on-the weather. 

Auburn, Ala. E. F. CAUTHEN. 





| A Handy Hammer Holder | 








Here is a small, simple device that any 
farmer can attach to his plow and which 
will save many weary steps and valuable 
time Just get two pieces of harness leath- 
er, each about five inches long, and eight 
shingle nails or large tacks, and nail these 
leather strips about six inches apart with 
loop enough so that your hammer handle 
will slip through each loop easily and be 
always safe and ready for use.—A, L, Neely, 
Smith's Turnout, 8, C. 
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How Soils Are Made 


| Article No. 2 on ‘Farm Facts Every Boy Should Know”’ 


By TAIT BUTLER 

















LEARN WHAT THESE 
WORDS MEAN 


ELEMENT —A substance which 
cannot be separated into sub- 
stances different from itself. 

CHEMISTRY—The science that 
treats of the compositions of 
substances, and of the changes 
which they undergo. 

SOIL BUILDING—A general term 
applied to the ways and process- 
es by which soils are made. 

CARBON DIOXIDE—A substance 
composed of the elements car- 
bon and oxygen. The symbol for 
this substance is CO2, meaning 
that it is one part carbon and 
two parts oxygen. 

LICHEN—A low form of plant life 
found growing on rocks. Pro- 
nounced li-ken. 


IR, watér; soils, plants and ani- 

mals, with ‘which we are chiefly 

interested in the study of agri- 
culture, aresmade up of certain ma- 
terials or substances, which: cannot 
be destroyed. » ‘These: substances oc- 
cur. in numerous. combinations and 
these may change because of the dif-'- 
ferent .ways ~in ¥. which:..these-‘sub- - 
stances join with each-ether; but. the 
substances. themselvescan= wevet be ~ 
changed, or destroyed.«. The: unions; 
which they form “weithy:: ach 
may be* broken; but® noone, ‘of ‘them: 
can .be. divided into different “sub- 
stances. -No matter hew _ finely, we 
may . divide - or. Separate, any: one. “of. 
these substances; ‘any: one paft is still 
made up of exactly the same. sort of 
material as any other part. 

These substances are known as El- 
ements. They are the bricks out of 
which Nature’s structures are built. 
While there are over 80 of these ele- 
ments known, for the study of soils, 
crops and animals, or for our study 
of agriculture, we really need to 
know but a few. Those of greatest 
interest to us, and which it is nec- 
essary to know in our work, are oxy- 
gen, hydrogen, nitrogen, chlorine, 
carbon, calcium, phosphorus, potas- 
sium, sulphur, magnesium, sodium, 
iron, silicon and aluminum. 

The first four, in the pure state, 
generally occur as gases* and the 
others are solids. Some are found 
alone, while others are found in na- 
ture, only in union with others. All 
but three or four of these must be 
dealt with frequently in any study of 
the facts and principles on which are 
based the best agricultural practices. 
Water is made up by a union of oxy- 
gen and hydrogen. Air is a mixture, 
chiefly of hydrogen and_ nitrogen, 
without any union between them, 
but just a mixture, like corn and oat 
grains might be mixed. 

& 


Natural Forces in Soil Making 


HE study of these elements and 
their unions with each other to 
form all things is Chemistry, and I 
wish we could have devoted a few 
articles of this series to a study of 
these elements, because we cannot 
avoid them in any study of agricul- 
ture, and the things we really need to 
know about them are not hard to 
learn. 
We have only named 14 of these 
elements, and any boy or girl can 

















learn their names and something 
about each one, in a short time. You 
know the names of two, three, or a 


dozen times that many boys and 
girls, and the names of these ele- 
ments are no longer or harder to 
learn, but only seem so, because they 
are strange to you. We shall have to 
mention these elements, but when we 
do so, will try to tell what it is then 
‘necessary to know about them. ' 

If we dig into the earth, the soil or 


the rock becomes cooler down to a 
certain distance, say 60 to 80 feet, and 
then as deep as man has gone the 
earth becomes one degree warmer 
for about every 50 feet we go to- 
wards its center. From this and 
other facts it is thought that only a 
short distance from the outer sur- 
face towards the center of the earth 
it becomes so hot as to melt all the 
materials of which the inner part of 
the earth is formed. Possibly 100 
miles toward the center—it is nearly 
4,000 miles from the surface to the 
center of the earth—it is so hot as to 
melt any material such as is now 
found in the outer crust of the earth. 

It is thought that in the early 
forming of the outer crust of the 
earth it was also hot; and as it 


cooled it shrank, and broken; ragged: 
ridges bulged up on the surface to:be’ 


called_mountains, by man. 

As the rains fell on the hot surface 
of the earth and cooled it. still fur- 
“ther, the outer crust broke and sliv- 
“ered, aS cool water on a hot lamp 
chimney causes it to break; and thus 
began the first stages of soil build- 
ing. 

- For soils’ are ground up rocks 
-mixed with. the partly decayed bodies 
‘of plants and animals. Sand is nearly 


‘pure rock, which has not been finely. 


ground; -while muck. or swamp soils 
ake. largely. madé up .of the partly 
eed. and. rotting bodies of plants. 

e low are. soils* made, for soil -mak- 
_ ing’ J is: going on now as in, all: past 
ages? Heat and cold, water and ice, 
~e-wind and rain, and plants and ani- 
“mals. are. the chief means by which 
soils are made and by which they are 
‘moved fromthe mountain sides to 
the valleys below and from the hills 
to form ‘bottom ‘lands. . While all 


‘building. 


these forces have operated for mil- 
lions of years, and are still actively 
at work in the building of soils, in the 
early history of the earth, and even 
yet in the mountains and rocky sec- 
tions, heat and cold, water and ice 
and plants are the most powerful 
forces for soil building. In the South, 
heat, moving water and plants are 
still the most important forces for 
soil building and soil changes. 

The sun shines on the rock or the 
soil and as it gets hotter it expands 
or becomes larger, and then when 
the cool nights or the cold winter 
comes the largest and _ strongest 
rocks are cracked and broken and the 
smallest soil particles are also affect- 
ed, only in a less degree. In this way, 
the, cracks in rocks are formed and 
then water entering these cracks and 
the small openings, pockets or pores, 


-which are present even in the hard- 


est granite, begins its work of dis- 
solving and rotting the hardest rocks. 
As water on the hardest iron dis- 
solves some of the iron and rust is 
formed, so is a small portion of the 
hardest rocks dissolved by water, 
and when the water dries up the por- 
tion of. the dissolved rock is left to 
make soil, just as the reddish-brown 
rust is left on the iron and may be 
rubbed off when the iron becomes 
dry. 

Of course, this is a slow process, 


but it*has been going on for countless |: 


Gane "es 


ages: and is an important ‘force in soil 
Again, let. me. insist that 
this _process is Still going on, and as 
soils are but ground up and dissolved 
rocks, the process is ‘still going on 
constantly in the soils we cultivate. 
If we remember this it will enable us 
to understand much about soils when 


(Concluded on page 27, this issue) 





to Be One Hundred 


as “Uncle Henry” in Iowa, 


worth listening to. 
coverer of the North Pole.] 
: OU must understand that 
; you have a pretty hard race. 
Life will not be so easy in 

your generation as it was in your 
father’s or in mine. Competition 
will be much 
keener and 
stronger. Let 
me point out 
three things 
you will need, 
therefore, if 
you are to win 
in this race. 

First, you 
will need 
strong, vigor- 
ous bodies. The body is the ma- 
chine which the mind works, and 
you want that to be in the very 
best order. You ought to live to 
be in good working condition till 
you are eighty. After that you 
should take it easy for the next 
ten years. Our bodies were made 
to last about five times as long as 
it takes to grow to maturity. You 
might live to be a hundred years 
old, if you took the right sort of 
care of yourself. Now you will be 
healthy enough if you don’t wear 
yourself out by contracting bad 
habits. My advice to you would 
be to cut out liquor, tobacco, or 
any habit-forming soda fountain 
drinks or medicines that will make 
you carry greater weight in- this 
race of life that you are to run. 
Don’t develop a handicap that will 
keep you back. 

“Second, you will have to think. 





HENRY WALLACE 





OUR “‘SUCCESS TALK” FOR BOYS 


Good Health, Clear Thinking, and Industry Emphasized by 
“Uncle Henry” Wallace—Avoid Bad Habits and Try to Live 


{Our “Success Talk” this week is from @ great agricultural editor who is very 
fond of farm boys, Editor Henry Wallace of Wallace’s Farmer, 
* “Uncle Henry” 
looks about as strong and healthy as ever, consequently when he tells our Progres- 
sive Farmer boys how to keep in good working condition until. 80, what he says is 
Next week’s “Success Talk’! will be by Admiral Peary, the dis- 


familiarly known 
will be 80 years old next March, and 


Success in any department of life 
is won by work well-directed. 
That can be done only by clear 
thinking. No matter whether you 
farm, practice law or medicine, 
follow some line of business, go 
into politics, or preach, you will 
need a clear head and sound judg- 
ment. Therefore you must learn to 
think clearly and soundly, and get 
right down to the bottom of things. 

“Third, you must learn to work. 
There is no real success without 
labor. Even genius is largely a 
matter of labor well-directed, and 
persistent application. If you farm, 
you will make a poor out at it un- 
less you put brains into your farm- 
ing. It is brains applied to labor 
that makes work a pleasure in- 
stead of drudgery. No matter how 
brilliant you are, the farm will re- 
quire all the brains you can com- 
mand. It takes quite as much 
brain-power to be a really good 
farmer as it does to be a lawyer 
or doctor or politician; in fact I 
think a little more. 

“My, how I would like to be 
starting in where you boys are 
starting! You see I was born too 
early. You were born just at the 
right time. Everything that you 
have in the shape of health and 
brains and energy will be needed 
in some capacity in the service of 
your country, and must be used if 
we are to have a country worth 
while. 


“HENRY WALLACE.” 
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Your Rewards 


For sending just one subscription, 
for a person other than a member of 
your household, your. choice of any 
of the following articles: 

$1.00 Myers’ Sewing Awl. 

$1.00 Razor. 

4 Grape Vines. 

8 Rose Bushes. 

Choice of Boys’ Books 

71.00 Subscription to Boys’ 
zine. 

One _ year’s subscription To: Day’s 
Magazine. 

One year’s subscription Housewife 
wife Magazine. 

$1.00 Keen Kutter sighature atte 

. $1.00 Jack Knife. 

’ Crocodile Wrench. , eS fe 

Pliers. j 

Silver Butter Knife. 

Silver Sugar, Shell. . 


Maga- 





For a Club of Two 
Choice of 
- $2.50 Gun Metal Watch. 
8-Piece Kitchen Set. 
$1.50 subscription to Pictoral Re- 
view. 
School Flag. 
Teacher’s Leather Bible. 
Leather Standard Dictionary. 
$1.00 Keyless Padlock. 
$1.25 Hunting Leggins. 
$1.50 Fountain Pen. 
100 Strawberry Plants. 





For a Club of Five 


Choice of 
32-Piece Dinner Set. 
$2.50 Alarm Clock. 

Mrs. Hutt’s Collection. 
Royal Self-Heating Iron. 
Splendid Rifle. 

Hunting Coat and Cap. 
Printed Stationery. 


Send for Free Copy of our big il- 
lustrated catalogue. Tell me you are 
going to work up a club and I'll send 
you an outfit that will make it easy. 

JAS. L. MOGFORD, Manager, 
Club Raisers’ Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, 

Gentlemen :—Please send me your 
free “Reward List for Subscription 
Workers.” 





I am sending you my check for $3 to pay 

up my subscription to your farm paper for 
five years. I am past due and thought I 
would not be able to take your papér any 
longer, but thank God I can see over the 
fence now. I hope this check is satisfactory, 
but if not you can return it and I can send 
you P. O. money order for what I am due.— 
H, L, Eason, Keysville, Ga. 


moe. 
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NOTE: Even after its experience of nearly a century, Case is not content to publish adver 
tisements unless based on the very latest authoritative information. This is one of a series ci 
messages to farmers, prepared after visiting tractor demonstrations, talking to hundreds of 
farmers, and carrying ona national investigation through our sales organization and by mail to 
find the gas tractor needs of the farmers. 


“Cheaper Than Horses” 


says one who knows because he runs a Case gas tractor 





Read what he has to say in the letter below. Remember it 
is but one of hundreds of letters we have received. 
Horses are notoriously high priced and expensive to keep. With what 
it takes to keep our horses, the Government says we could feed 125,000,000 
eople. The farmer—not the consumer—pays from his profits for the feed- 
ing of our 25,000,000 horses and mules. In Kansas, farmers spend $40,000,000 
a year to feed draft horses, says the Kansas Live Stock Registry Board. 
Yet each horse actually works about three hours a day, averaging the 
ear. Each horse requires 27 minutes of care a day. Horses eat when 
dle or working. Expense goes on winter and summer—24 hours a day. 
Too many- men are ‘‘horse-poor’’—over-horsed but under-powered. 
Too many farms are burdened by unnecessary expense. 
Farm help is mighty hard to find and a continual source of expense. 


Case Comes Forward 


Now comes this international organization of farm engineers, with the 
answer to your problem. “Case Tractors’’—/#ha# is the answer, for small, 
medium or large farms. One man can do more 
with a Case 10-20 tractor than with the ordi- 
nary, slow, five-horse outfit. These tractors 
are not hurry-up jobs to meet a sudden de- 
mand—they, too, are backed by our experience 
in the agricultural field. “It is extremely im- 
portant to consider the reputation behind the 
tractor,” says the Farmers’ Mail and Breeze. 
“Care should be taken to guard against trac- 
tors built on half-baked ideas. When 
you buy atractor of a standard com- 
pany you are certain of getting an 
engine that has received thought 
and study by specialists who know 

the problems of farm tractors.” 

Then The Country Gentleman 
warns farmers from investing in 
tractors hurried to the market 
by companies which lack ex- 
perience in this or the farm im- 
plement field. ‘Not all the ligat 
tractors on the market. are 

practical,” it says. 4 


Case Leads 


There must be a good reason. For farm- 
ers are not buying for fun. Some farmers choose 
Case because it is an old reliable concern, having been in 
business 74 years. Others know the sound financial basis 
of this company. Some have already used Case ma- 
chinery, and they need no proof of Case workmanship. | 
When a farmer really goes into the tractor situation 
thoroughly, he finds so many reasons for Case leadership, 


Buy—But Think First | 
























—— 


There are 20 reasons why Case tractors are bound 
to lead. Five of them are: 


1. All Case machinery is made at the Case plant by Case \ 
trained workmen. 2. All Case experimenting is done by US, 
at our expense, not yours. 3. For 74 years Case has served 
successfully farmers everywhere. 4. Our first gas tractor 
was built 24 years ago—not one year ago. 5. Case tractors \ 
are not orphans because of Case service. 9000 dealers. 


J. 1. CASE T. M. CO., Inc. 
700 Erie St., RACINE, WIS. 


(349) Founded 1842 
















the World Over 








Leaders in Other Lines of 
Agricultural Machinery 


Case steam engines, Case threshing machines, Case 
road machinery, Case automobiles, and every Case 
erage is each a dominant factor in its own field. 
rite today for our complete Case Catalog. It is an. 
album of information that should be under the read- 
ing lamp in every farm sitting room. It is beautifully 
printed, with many interesting scenes and reproductions in color. No farmer 
should miss having it. Especially when it costs you only one penny for a postal 
card to get it. Merely write, “Send me your general machinery catalog.” 














ab Kitselman Quality Fences 
and Bargain Prices have secured for 
us a half-million satisfied customers,—made it 

for usto build up the largest Direct-to-the-Farmer 

ence inthe country. We arethe only concernin the world 

selling fence DIRECT TO THE FARMER that operatesits own wire mill. 

other manufacturer offers youthisadvantage. We get the quality you want for 

we produce our wire from Open Hearth Steel, galvanize it, weave it into a strong, 
stock-proof, Rust-Resisting Fence and give you direct 


From Factory to Farmer 
The following are a few of our many bargains 
26-inch Hog Fence, - - 12 Cents a Rod. 
47-inch Farm Fence, - 18 Gents a Rod. 
48-inch Poultry Fence, 24 Cents a Rod. 
Special Prices on Galv. Barbed Wire. 
Our big Catalog shows 100 different styles and heights of 
fence at proportionately low prices. It’s free. Writeteday. 
Kltselman Bros. Box % ind. 


ELMAN 
CHEAPER THAN WOOD 


WN FENCE 








When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer.” 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


SOME HANDY HOME-MADE DEVICES 





An Iceless Refrigerator That Really Keeps Things Cool—A Farm 
Level That Will Help in Laying Off. Terraces, Stakes for Tile 


Drains, Etc. 





By L. A. Markham 


HERE is at least a fairly large 

contingent of us who are better 

supplied with time than we are 
with money; and those of us thus sit- 
uated may often find it more conven- 
ient to make things we need than to 
plank down the money for them. 
Then there are times when even the 
well-to-do farmer finds it more: desir- 
able to make some little device or 
makeshift than to send several miles 
to town to get it. And there are 
dozens and scores of useful, handy 
devices which ingenious farmers can 
make and do make. Bulletins of the 
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more than a box 4 feet long, 3 feet 
wide and 22 inches deep (the dimen- 
sions can be varied, of course, to suit 
requirements), with screen wire sides 
and ends and a water trough at each 
side up near the top resting at each 
end on a cleat nailed to the corner 
pieces, the whole supported by legs— 
continuations of the corner pieces— 
and covered by a matched board top. 
The accompanying drawing shows 
the principal features of its construc- 
tion, leaving off the walls except 
those portions composed of the wire 
screens. The sides and ends are 
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United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the state experiment sfa- 
tions contain numerous drawings of 
home-made devices, together with di- 
rections for making and using them. 
Among these are leveling devices, 
improved feeding troughs, home can- 
ning outfits, rat traps, latches and 
locks, harrows, lime distributors, and 
many other things. 

In this article we show a few im- 
plements and devices which we have 
used or noticed in use by the farmers 
whom we work among. All of them 
are in successful and satisfactory 














AN ICELESS COOLER FOR THE 











walled up from the top of the screens 
to the top of the box with matched 
boards; and the box is floored with 
the same material. To make an at- 
tractive job the edges and joints 
should be finished with nice molding. 

The cooling principle which this 
device employs is the continual evap- 
oration of water from moist cloths 
clinging to the vessels containing the 
milk, butter, meats, etc. Here is the 
way to operate it: Make two or three 
loose sacks, three feet long, of heavy 
unbleached domestic; and split the 
sacks downward from their mouths 


AN INEXPENSIVE FARM 
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use, and any of them can be maade by 
any farmer who has a little mechan- 
ical ingenuity. 


An Iceless Cooler 


r MANY farm homes, where an 
ice supply is not convenient or the 
expense of buying it cannot be af- 
forded, the problem of keeping milk, 
butter, eggs, fresh meats, etc., cool in 
hot weather is often a most perplex- 
ing one. The illustration on this page 
shows a device invented, or at least 
improved, by T. E. Terrell, of Terrell, 
Texas, a farmer, which makes a 
splendid substitute for a refrigerator. 

The device is essentially nothing 


on two opposite sides far enough 
that the mouths will reach from one 
water trough to the other. Fold the 
sides of the sacks thus formed over 
the inner sides of the water troughs 
and bring the edge of the mouth 
down to the bottom of the trough; 
then drive in a few tacks to hold it in 
place. The water rises by capillary 
action from tthe trough through the 
texture of the cloth, and, flowing 
downward, soon moistens the entire 
sack and keeps it moist continually. 
The vessels containing the food, or 
the loose articles, are placed inside 
the sacks, and the folds of the sacks 
drawn about them; and the constant 
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evaporation of moisture keeps all the 
contents cool, even in the hottest 
weather. 

My friend advises me that he can 
keep the carcass of a shoat cool and 
fresh in his iceless cooler outlined in 
the drawing. The principle involved 
is the same that the housewife em- 
ploys when she wraps wet cloths 
about buckets of milk and bowls of 
butter, the important advantages of 
the cooler being that the moisture in 
the cloths is continually renewed, 
once the water troughs are filled, and 
that a number of articles at a time 
can be kept cool and fresh in a clean, 
protected place. 

A Leveling Device 

N THE running of ditch courses, 

the laying out of terraces, the in- 
scallation of drain tile, and in other 
work of a similar character nearly 
every farmer frequently finds it nec- 
essary to locate grades and levels; 
but not every farmer by any means is 
willing to go to the expense of buying 
a level or of hiring the work done. In 
the second drawing, reproduced from 
Farmers’ Bulletin 138, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, is 
shown a device any intelligent farm- 
er can make which can be made in 
many instances to take the place of 
the more expensive factory-made in- 
strument. 

The bulletin gives the following di- 
rections for its construction: “The 
three pieces AB, BC and CA are made 
fast to each other at A, Band C. The 
board BD is fastened to the triangle 
at right angles to AC. An ordinary 
carpenter’s square used in the con- 
struction of the apparatus will in- 
sure sufficient accuracy in the posi- 
tion of BD. Near B, on the board 
BD, a plumb line is made fast. The 
plumb bob, like a mason’s plumb bob, 
hangs in a hole, so that when BD is 
vertical the string hangs very near 
the surface of the board BD. When 
BD is exactly vertical AC ts exactly 
horizontal, if the angles at D are true 
right angles. 

“The dimensions of the triangle 
may be as follows: AC, 12 feet long; 
AB, about 7 feet 3 inches; CB, about 
10 feet; and BD, about 6 feet long. 
Other dimensions will do as well, the 
essential features being the straight 





LACK OF MONEY 
Was a Godsend in This Case 


that a 





It is not always 
money is a benefit. 
A lady in Ark. owes her health to 
the fact that she could not pay in ad- 


vance the fee demanded by a special- | 
ist to treat her for stomach trouble. | 


In telling of her case she says: 


“I had been treated by four differ- | 


ent physicians during 
stomach trouble. 
another who told me he could not 
cure me; that I had neuralgia of the 
stomach. Then I went to a specialist, 
who told me I had catarrh of the 
stomach and said he could cure me in 
four months but would have to have 
his money down. I could not raise 
the necessary sum and in my extrem- 
ity I was led to quit coffee and try 
Postum. 

“The results have been magical. I 
now sleep well at night, something I 
had not done for a long time; the 
pain in my stomach is gone and I am 
a different woman. 

“Every time I had tried to stop 
coffee I suffered from severe head- 
aches, so I continued to drink it al- 
though I had reason to believe it was 
injurious to me. But when I had 
Postum to shift to it was different. 

“To my surprise I did not 
coffee when I began to drink Postum. 

“Coffee had been steadily and sure- 
ly killing me and I didn’t fully realize 
what was doing it until I quit and 
changed to Postum.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form— 
must be well boiled. 15c and 25c pack- 
ages, 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder 
dissolves quickly in a cup of hot 
water, and, with cream and sugar, 
makes a delicious beverage instantly. 
30c and 50c tins. 

Both kinds are equally delicious 
and cost about the same per cup. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 
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Lately I called on | 


miss | 


board AC and the board BD at right 
angles to it and near enough to ane 
end of AC for the man carrying that 
end of the triangle to see accurately 
the position of the plumb line. The 
board BD should not be less than 4 
feet long, or the plumb line will be too 
short to give satisfactory results. It 
will frequently be found convenient 
to have a scale of feet marked off on 
AC, 

“In marking on the board BD the 
line in which the plumb will hang 
when AC is exactly horizontal con- 
siderable care is required. Two pegs 
are driven into the ground as far 
apart as A and C for these points to 
rest upon. The highest one is driven 
into the ground until the plumb line 
follows about the center line of the 
hoard BD. Having marked this po- 
sition of the plumb line, the triangle 
is reversed so that the end B rests 
upon the peg where before we had 
the end C, and vice versa. Should the 
plumb line make an angle with the 
first line marked on the board, then 
the correct position will be exactly in 
the middle between these two lines. 


This point should be permanently 
marked on the board BD: in using 
the triangle when the plumb line 


passes through this point the base of 
the triangle will be level.” 

The bulletin’s directions (with cer- 
tain modifications which we have in- 
troduced to adapt them to the matter 
in hand) for locating the line of an 
irrigation ditch will illustrate the 
method of using the device in locat- 
ing grades and levels for other pur- 
poses: “To use this instrument for 
locating the line of the ditch, calcu- 
late the amount which the grade 
should rise in a distance equal to the 
length of the base of the triangle to 
secure the fall which is best to con- 
vey the water, according to the char- 
acter of the soil, etc. Under one 
end of the base fasten a small block 


with a thickness equal to the desired | 


rise.” With a triangle the size of the 


one in the drawing—1ll foot base— | 
the thickness of the block, calculated | 


to the nearest one-sixteenth of an 


inch, should be: 1-16 inch for 4-foot | 


fall per mile; % inch for 5 or 6-foot 
fall; 3-16 inch for 7, 8 or 9-foot fall; 
and 14 inch for 10-foot fall. To get 
exact results the block would have to 
be a shade thicker for a 6-foot than 
a 5-foot fall, and for an 8 or 9-foot 
than a 7-foot fall. 

| Continuing, the bulletin says: 
i“When a block of required thickness 
|to give the desired grade has been 
| fastened to the triangle, drive a peg 
at the starting point, with its top, 
say, 6 inches from the proposed bot- 
|tom (surface of the ground) of the 
ditch. Place the end of the leveling 
device under which the block is fast- 
ened upon this peg, with the other 
end pointing in the general direction 
from which the ditch is to come. The 
bottom of the block must rest upon 
the top of the peg. Bring the appa- 
ratus to a level and set a peg 6 inches 
long so that its top just touches the 
bottom of the forward end of the ap- 
paratus. This operation will be sim- 
plified by putting a leg just 6 inches 
long upon the forward end of the tri- 
angle. It will then be only necessary 
to swing the triangle around until 
| the base is level,” when this leg will 
rest upon the next point in the line 
you are locating. Drive a peg here, 
| carrying the triangle forward to this 
peg, and proceed as before. 





Get the Experiment Station Records 


HE United States Department of 

Agriculture has published a series 
of most valuable bulletins under the 
general title “Experiment Station 
Work,” which gives descriptions of a 
great many home-made labor saving 
devices invented or used on the va- 
rious experiment stations, as well as 
a vast collection of data on all sorts 
of farm experiments and observa- 
tions. Every farmer in the United 
States who is trying to better his 
condition ought to have a full set of 
these publications, and we would re- 
spectiully suggest that you write to 
| the Secretary of Agriculture, Wash- 
| ington, D. C., for a supply. 
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paves the way 
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for men to get a new and cheerful 


understanding 


rolled cigarette can be. 
you can’t smoke a pipe or a makin’s 
cigarette; if you are taste-tired, we tell 
you Prince Albert will bring you back 
without any fuss or feathers — quick! 


The patented 


on 


of how good a pipe or 
If you think 
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process fixes that—and 


cuts out bite and parch! 







Copyright 1916 
R Ks Reynolds 


PRINCE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


has everything any man ever yearned 
for in a pipe or rolled cigarette. Its flavor 
is as refreshing as it is delightful; and its 
aroma, coolness and non-biting qualities 
will certainly make you realize you have 
lost a lot of good old smoking time! 


Don’t think about this tobacco question any 
longer. Decide now you will try Prince 
Albert! Just you see for yourself that all 
the good things we say about P. A. will 
more than prove out to your 
tongue and taste! 


Buy Prince Albert 
everywhere tobacco is 
sold in toppy red bags, 
Sc; tidy red tins, 10c; 
pound and half- pound 
tin humidors and 
in that classy 
pound crystal- 
glass humidor 
with sponge- 
moistener top 
that keeps the 
tobacco in such 
fine trim. 


R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Tobacco Co, 
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Here are my 
Latest Prices 
CRN Beene tcrcermoorAn 

(7.0.B. Factory) 
STATIONARY ENGINES 
2H-P, $34.95 
3 H-P, 82.45 
4H-P 69.76 
6H-P, 97.75 
8SH-P, 139.65 
12 H-P, 197.00 
16 H-P, 279.70 
22H-P, 359.80 
PORTABLE ENGINES 
2H-P, 9. 
3H-P, 60.50 
4H-P, 62.75 
6H-P, 127.75 
SH-P, 174.66 
12H-P, 237.00 
16 H-P, 329.70 
22H-P, 412.30 
ENGINE SAW-RIGS 
4H-P, $124.25 
GH-P, 152.25 
SH-P, 202.15 
12H-P, 267.00 
5-Year 
Guarantee 





























Let me send you an engine 
to earn its own cost, while 
you pay for it. It 
is cheaper now, to 
have an engine, 
than to do with- 


WITTE ENCINES 


Gasoline, Kerosene, Distillate, Gas 


Before you arrange to try any engine, for any 
Een let me send you my evidence to prove the 
igh quality —the high earning capacity of my en- 
gines. After all, it is what an engine earns, 
in proportion to its cost of purchase, and its 
cost of operation, that tells how much the 
engine is worth. Judged by this test, the 
WITTE wins every time. 
«e: a 
Write for Book My, beck, “How to Judse [fy 
how to select the engine most suitable to your / 
needs, and how easy it is toruna WITTE at any 
kind of work. Address my nearest office today. 


Ed. H. Witte, Witte Engine Works 
2354 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Me, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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30 Days Free Trial 


MARVELOUS BUTTER MAKER 
Nothing we can tell you here can give rou a fair 
idea of the remarkable ease and speed with which 
you can make butter with the wonderful Fayway— 
and better butter than you have ever been able to 


with any ordinary churn. The only way for 
you to be convinced of these facts is 

to make butter with 
it on your own farm 
—to prove everything 
for yourself. That 
why we offer to 
send you the Fay- 
way without a cent 
of advance a” 
ment—without a 
deposit— 

















Leg Pps use i’ in 
every kind of buttermak- 
ing tests for 30 days abso- 
lutely at our risk. If th 
| Fayway does not mak 
i) butter(fromeither cream 





| sumed by the best churn 
4) you ever saw or used— | 
} if it doesn’t make the ff | 
best butter ever § | 
tasted—if you don’t con- 
sider it the most remark- § | 
able butter making in- 
vention ever offered— 
we don’t want you to 
keep it. Send it back at 
our expense. If you de- 
cide to — it. you may 
pay all cash or on easy 
monthly payments. 


oy WSy| 


Genuine bronze Ball Bear- 
ings make it easiest-to- 
operate churn ever built. 
Only churn with ball bear- 
ings. Perfectly adjustable 
to all conditions affecting 
the churnability of cream. 


The 


New and 
Improved 


Butter Separator 


The Fayway principle solves the question of finer 
butter under all conditions, It keeps the fat globules § | 
intact. Ordinary churns break them down. It— § | 
greasy, salvy butter. Fayway butter has better body, t 
contains less moisture, keeps longer, looks and tastes | 
betterthan any ‘“‘churned”’ butter, It’s the extra 
fine butter that brings you fancy prices. 


5c to 10c More Per Pound 


for Fayway butter than for ordinary butter. You can 

tual et it b of its better quality. And you 
get more butter because the Fayway recovers all the 
butter-fat. Ordinary churns leave up to 4% of the 
butter-fat in the butter milk. Extra profits alone pay 
for it over and over again. 


Only Farm Churn that 
5 Year Guarantee enn” stand ap under 
such a strong guarantee. Think of it! We guaran- 
tee this marvelous butter-maker for 5 years. With 
ordinary care it will last a lifetime. is is the ma- 
pn that has revolutionized butter making on the 


‘arm. n’t confuse it with any other churn—the 
principle is “different.” 


FREE Buttermaking Course 


Opens your eyes to bigger butter 
profits. No matter how small or large a herd you 
milk you should know the secrets this course reveals. 
Post card brings facts and proof. Write today—NOW! 
The Fayway Co., 178 JohnSt., Cincinnati, O. 
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SEPARATOR 


A SOLID PROPOSITION to 
send new, well made, easy running, 

rfect skimming separator for$15.95 
skims warm or cold milk making 
heavy or lightcream. Bowl is a 
sani marvel, easily cleanod. 


ABSOLUTELY ON APPROVAL 


Gears thoroughly protected. Differ- 
ent from this picture, which illus- 
trates our large capacity machines. 
estern orders filled from 
western points. Whether dairy 
is large or small write for handsome 





free catalog. Address; . 
SEPARATOR CO.,=— 
Box 3107 Bainbridge, N. ¥. 








a SCIENTIFIC 
MIXED FEED 


MILL 
Grinds hay and two kinds of 
/ grain at one operation, such as 
) Alfalfa, Clover, Cowpea Hay, 

Head Kaffir, etc., separately or 
mixed with Ear Corn, Shelled 
Corn, Oats, Barley, Rye, etc. 

Capacity, 500 lbs. hay perhour. Corn, 
20 to 30 bushels per hour. Small grains 
in proportion. 4to 8 horse power. | 






Means cheaper feeding and better, healthier 
stock. Write for complete catalog describing 
14 sizes of Power and Sweep Mills. 


The Bauer Bros. Co., Box 67 Springfield, Ohio. 
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If you wish a binder for filing your papers 
next year add 40 cents extra to your sub- 
ecription remittance. 





A Handy 


|a gunny sack. I do 


A BALANCED RATION | 


A LANTERN BROODER 





Convenience That Any 
Farmer Can Make at Small Ex- 
pense And That Has Proved Very 


Successful 


EVERAL years ago I saw a farmer 

who was raising chickens by using 
a lantern in a dry goods box and hav- 
ing the front of the box covered with 
not know how 
successful he was with his chicks. 
However, I came home and built the 
brooder, ‘the drawings of which I 
show here. I built it practically like 
this at first, and used it for three 
years. The first year I put 52 chicks, 
one day old, in it and raised about 46 


SHOWING DETAILS 
OF CONSTRUCTION 


of them to frying size. The next two 
years I got practically the same re- 
sult. So I am convinced that it is a 
thoroughly practical brooder which 
any farmer can build. The dimen- 
sions are given, and with a little 
study any handy boy should be able 
to build it. 

You will notice that there are two 
compartments, divided by a woolen 
curtain which extends from the top 
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onies, insufficient food, poor food, | 
of the brooder to the bottom. The a 
Moots te beng 
lanterns on 
Set-32 Duers 
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the 
eral places to allow the chicks to go 
back and forth. 

The rear compartment is where the 


bottom of curtain is slit in sev- 


lanterns are hung; one or two lan- 
terns can be used. I use one for day 
time and two for nights. A thermom- 
eter is placed in here so the tempera- 
ture can be kept all right... In the 


| lower rear end a fireless brooder is 


fixed. It consists of a % inch board 


| about 1 foot wide and placed 6 or 8 


inches off the floor. On the under 
side of the board are tacked strips of 
woolen cloth. This makes it doubly 


sure that the chicks are going to keep 
warm. : 

The other compartment is much 
larger, for here the chicks are wat- 
ered and fed. During clear days the 
top of this compartment is opened 
and the chicks can run out here and 
get sun, cold air, and feed. They can 
run out here and stay until they get 
cold, then run back and get warm. 
At night it can all be closed up tight. 

When the chicks get old enough to 
run out on the ground, a small run 
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can be fenced in and the door on the 
end lowered. Screen doors are furn- 
ished for the top and end to prevent 
cats or dogs from getting into the 
brooder when it is open. 

The brooder will take care of 50! 
chickens nicely, but 75 can be raised 
in it. 





D. SCOATES. 
Agricultural College, Miss. 





Give Bees Good Winter Quarters 


O GUARD against the losses of 
bees during the winter months | 
one should provide against small col- | 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The Stewart sr.. Machine 
is best for Clipping - 


It pays to clip 
Horses, Mules 
an ows. 
When the heavy 
coat that holds 
he wet sweat 
and dirt is re- 
moved, they are 
moreeasily kept 
clean, look bet- 




























Stewart single 
tension clipping 
head, highest 
grade. 
Price 
~ $750 
a 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CU. 
A-608 N. La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Write for complete new catalogue showing world’s 
largest and most modern line of clipping machines, 
mailed free on request. 




















Zenas Spicer, R. 2, Monmouth, Ill., says: ‘*The No.8 
Speeacer is satisfacto: 
kinds of manure an: 
it better than any 
er 
be 


ry way, works weil in 
. I like 


RE CAN I SAY? Mr. Spicer 
‘ou the whole story. Spread- 
the time, put all the ma- 


low i id lope Be ae Ss Oma. 
wholesale prices. ro . 2 
ha, Minneapolis, Chicaro, Water- = —_ s 

sas City. m’t delay. Writenow. Addresa 
WM. GALLOWAY CO., Box 679 . Waterloo, lowa 








NEPONSET 


PAROID 
ROOFING 


ASKUS TO PROVE THAT 
THIS ISTHE MOST ECONOM- 
ICAL ROOFING YOU CAN BUY 


OEPARTMENT 15 
BIRD & SON,EAST WALPOLE, MASS. 
EST.1795. DEALERS EVERYWHERE 




















“Teisney _— ~ OPem 


dampness, lack of air, the breaking of 
clusters, and low temperatures. Bees 
must eat during the winter to gener- 
ate heat. A hive of them should have 
about 40 pounds of honey when they 
go into winter quarters. If they are 
short, finished frames can be insert- 
ed into the hive. Dark honey is poor 
food for wintering bees. All black 
honey should be removed and combs 
of white honey inserted. Bees win- 
tered in hive cellar should be kept 
dry, as the bees perish when the 
boxes become damp and moldy.— 


‘FURS ga I 








SUPERIOR DUPLEX MILL 


Double Grinding Rings, positive 
force feed. Never, Chokes—grinds 
Corn on Cob or in Shucks, Shell 

a Corn, Sheaf Oats, Kaffir 

‘ Corn, Rye, Wheat, Barley, 
Cotton Seed. Coarse or Fine. 
Saves time, labor, fuel and 

money. 9 sizes 2 to 25 

P. For Steam or 

-—} Gasoline Engines. 

Fully Guaranteed. 

Write today for Catalog 

THE SUPERIOR MFG. & 
MILL COMPANY 

67 East St.,Springfield,O. 





JOHN WHITE & C0. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Established in 1837 


Liberal assortment 
and full value paid 









for 





The Threshing Problem 
Solve Threshes cowpeas and _ soy 


beans from the mown vines, 

wheat,oats, rye and barley. A 
perfect combination machine. Nothing likeit. 
“The machine I have been looking for for 20 
years,’’ W. F. Massey. *‘It will meet every demand,”’ 
H.A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 
8gfree. Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Co., 
Morristown, Tenn. 








MONEY IN PEANUTS 
Save labor and get better stands with Gravity Peanut 
Planter. Drops perfectly all kinds of Peanuts shelled 
and Spanish in the hull. Fine for seeds of ail kinds. 


Full information free. 
COLE PLANTER CO., Box 300, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








Ohio Agricultural College. 


Our greatest offer is one old subscriber 
and one new subscriber both one year for 
$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when you 
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free 
Bill Bunkins’ old hoss that he was tratn- 
in’ to live without feed died yesterday. 


A National Swine Show Assured 


HE committee appointed at the 

recent meeting of the National 
Swine Growers’ Association to ar- 
range for a National Swine Show be- 
lieves it advisable to make announce- 
ment at this time that a show of this 
kind is now assured for some time 
during the first half of October, 1916. 
The committee believes that nothing 
but interference by quarantine regu- 
lations will prevent the holding of a 
swine show that will be in every 
sense of the word national in char- 
acter, and undoubtedly as great a 
show of hogs as has ever been gotten 
together. 

A $10,000 prize fund is assured. 
This is made certain by a guarantee 
of $2,000 for each one of five breeds 
of hogs. The Record Associations 
are back of this prize fund. It is al- 
together likely that some of the other 
breeds will participate in the show on 
the basis of a smaller prize list, prob- 
ably $1,000°for each breed. 

The exact location of the show will 
be determined early in January, and 
definite announcement made as soon 
as possible. The committee already 
has at least one proposition which is 
more favorable than has been sup- 
posed could be secured. So this prop- 
Osition is certain to be accepted, un- 
less something more desirable is sub- 
mitted later. The delay in making 
definite announcement as to location, 
is caused by the fact that one city 
which will submit a plan, has asked 
for time until first week in January 
for the purpose of completing ar- 
rangements in the way of purchase 
of a site, 

Recognizing that it is none too 
early for those who would expect to 
be exhibitors at a National Swine 
Show to begin making preparations, 
this advance announcement is made. 

The committee has met with un- 
expectedly cordial support of the Na- 
tional Swine Show idea, and feels 
that the swine men of this country 
are to be congratulated upon the ap- 





parent certainty of a hog show of | 


this magnitude. 
W. M. McFADDEN, 
President. 





| Coming Farmers’ Meetings | 


North Carolina Forestry Association, New 





Bern, N. C., January 25 and 26, 1916. 
American National Livestock Association, 
El Paso, Texas, January 25-27, 1916. 


National Poland-China Record, Dayton, 
Ohio, January 26, 1916 

Annual Livestock Meeting, Exhibition and 
Sale of Breeding Stock, Salisbury, N 7 
January 25-28, 1916. 

Virginia Farmers’ Short Course, Blacks- 
burg, Va. February 1-28, 

North Carolina Farmers’ Short Course, 
West Raleigh, N. C., January 10 to Feb- 


ruary 5. 


Georgia Farmers’ Short Course, Athens, 
Ga., January 4-15 
: Florida Farmers’ Short Course, Gaines- 
Ville, Fla., January 11-21. 
F Tennessee Farmers’ Short Course, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., January 3 to February 26, 
Arkansas Farmers’ Short Course, Fayette- 
ville, Ark., November 15 to February 2. 
Louisiana Farmers’ Short Course, Baton 


_ Rouge, La., February. 1-11 





_ Save this issue, it is filled with labor-sav- 
ing ideas that will help you. 
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For the FIFTH Time Studebaker Sets NEW 
Standards of Value in a NEW Studebaker that 


SIVES STILL MORE conveniences 
STILL MORE beauty of design 
STILL MORE roominess everywhere 
STILL MORE refinement of = hitaaianaman design 
The same POWERFUL motor 
And the SAME sterling quality in every detail 
at a REDUCED PRICE! 


—roomier 


Much more room for the driver 
has been gained by removing the 
gas tank from the cowl tothe rear 
and moving the cowl-board up- 
ward and slightly ahead of its 
former position. 


More room has also been gained 


in the tonneau by moving the 7 
front seats forward a few inches 
and making them adjustable to 
the passengers’ personal comfort. 
ARE 
handsomer 40 h. $ 
Changes have also been made in 
the design of the car which greatly 
enhance its graceful lines. The 
fenders, for instance, have been -passel 


made heavier, deeper and richer. 
following the curves of the wheels 
more closely. And with the gas 





tank hung on the rear, the whole Year after year, Studebaker has led the way in the motor industry. 
car has a substantiality of appear- Year after year, Studebaker has startled the entire country with new 
ance that is very attractive. 


high quality cars at new prices that seem revolutionary —prices that 


—NEW entirely recast the existing ideas of value in motor cars. And now, 


for the FIFTH time, Studebaker sets NEW standards of value in 
Conveniences 4-cylinder cars with the SERIES 17 FOUR at $845. 














_ And never has there been a finer example of what that name of Studebaker 
“Sy tas aenaaun ee tae oa guarantees to the buyer of a car than NOW. Studebaker with its GREAT re- 
the reliable Stewart Vacuum Sys- sources, its unrivaled buying powers, and its enormously increased volume of 
We Saa ceokaee Oca a manufacture, has been able to REDUCE its price from $885 to $845—a SAVING 
times. of $40 to every man who buys a Studebaker 


Clutch and brake pedals are long- 


: And at the same time, “—because it’s a Studebaker”—backed by this gigantic 
er by 3 inches, affording greater 


d. 
1 d f control. Th manufacturing institution, the same high quality of the car has been maintaine 
windshield is designed to overlap It has never been Studebaker’s policy to reduce the quality of any product in 
thus assuring compsets —— order to reduce the price. That name of Studebaker has been a guarantee of 
See ee aa aaa d so this car, even a. its sharply reduced price 
li iS QUALITY for too many years. And so ‘. ply 
Saunier weak oe we cowl, offers MORE room, MORE conveniences, HIGHER quality and even handsomer 
lighted by an indirect system of design than ever before. 
lighting. 
It is the MOST POWERFUL 4-cylinder car that has ever been offered at any= 

Four Cylinder Models where near this price of $845. It is the FIRST 4-cylinder car to rival the flexi- 
Touring Car. 7- passenger . $ pa bility of a SIX. And with the many improvements that have been made in the 
Hae: may et nang oe . 1148 new model, it is the BIGGEST dollar-for-dollar value that the market has ever 


seen. See it at your local dealer’s before you decide on any car. See how much 


Commercial Cars a dollar will buy in a car “—because it’s a Studebaker” 


Panel Delivery Car . . 875 
Open ExpressCar ... 


850 t 
re Cylinder Modle STUDEBAKER 
Toutes Car, 7-passenger . ies South Bend, Ind. Detroit, Mich. Walkerville, Ont. 


Landau-Roadster, 3-pass. - 1350 Address all Correspondence to Detroit—Dept. F. 41 
Coupe, 4-passenger . .« bi | 


Limousine, Fpascenecr: 2500 More than 207,000 Studebaker Cars now in use 
Write for catalog at once 


































* 
M Garden Seed Drills 
ore Profit Wheel Hoce GET STARTED! 
HROUGH better, more intelligent, more econom- Potato Planters 
ical use of good tools will come the profit that is so Weeders & Seeders 
hardto find each year on many crops. Plant right so Riding Culti Th oh f th lol 
you will get full benefit. Work faster with better tools iding Cultivators e majority of the clubs re- 
So you can cultivate and spray often. Study whether | Walking Cultivators ceived last week were from 
there isn’t some tool that will do your work better. Potato Sprayers h “eng ° ot 
Bucket, Barret and those who had sent in clubs be- 
TRON AGE Power Sprayers fore and received a reward. 
oa It proves that when you get 
Potat: hi ' machine garden tools, et ornstu : utters * ® 
built to give you Just — ow g A do thin, right." Al- Al- | FertilizerDistributors started and realize how readily 
most any combination you can think of in each lin Eighty Row Makers you can secure Progressive 
years of factoryand farm experience behind th theirmanufacture. af, as ° 
Cotton Planters Farmer subscriptions you will 
Ask your dealer to show them, but write us for Core. B P - . 
separate booklets fully describing lines in which sie _ oo keep right on earning rewards. 
sirlpeei- may gg arches chnay teagan Pm sine Ridesrs Every reward we offer is first- 
Bateman M’f’g Co. Box 396 Grenloch,N. J. Land Rollere class and a surprise to those re- 








ceiving them, that we can give 
such splendid articles for the 
work done. 

We want you to get started 
on aclub. Starting is the hard 
part. After you get a club un- 
der way it is no trouble to close 
it up and you, like the others, 
will keep going and earn several 


ice r rds. § ay again 
When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in GET ‘ST ARTED. = 


The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 
ing it carries.’’ 
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Swap Stumps | ‘ 
. for Dollars 


Make your waste acres pay. Get yearly 
yields: from those stump covered fields. Why 
let. the dollars hide under the stumps when the 
whole world offers good prices for American farm 
-produets.: ‘Turn this loss into. profits. 


- Red Cross. |. 
Stumping Powder 


will help you clear “land—easily—quickly and cheaply. 
Anticipate next year's.demands. Turn. the cold.. wet 
days into cash. Clear land now-and crop it early next 
_ spring. Du Pont Red Cross Stumping Powder is low- 
freezing and works well up to very cold weather. 


Write for Free Handbook of 
Explosives No. 177 F 


It tells in picture and story how up-to-date farmers 
are increasing yields and profits by using Du Pont 
Red Cross Farm Powder for stumping, sub-soiling, 
ditching, tree planting and many other things. 


E.1.du Pont de Nemours & Company 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN 








Orchard and Garden Work This Week 
and Next 
f cing is a good time for root grdaft- 


ing. 

Charleston Wakefield is a good va- 
riety of early cabbage. 

Sow cabbage and cauliflower seed 
in the hotbed for early spring trans- 
planting. 

Pansy plants that have been tough- 
ened may be set in beds now. A sun- 
ny exposure is best for them. 

To_have earliest beets, sow the seed 
in the hotbed now and transplant 
them to the garden later. 
finely stable 


decomposed manure. 


treatment. 


of the bunch grape. Use the vigorous, 
short-jointed wood. that grew 
summier. 

Order fruit trees from the nearest 
reliable nursery. 


periment Station and ask for this in- 
formation. 

Coéperate with your neighbors in 
buying a spray pump. One barrel 
spraying outfit will serve a half dozen 


Give the lawn a_top-dressing- of | 
Any lawn grass is ‘benefited by. such — 
It-is not too late-to make cuttings :‘ 
last ‘ 
*better than last year. 


If you do not know . 
of a good nursery, write to your Ex- - 


prepared for market are nicely la- 
beled, showing contents of cans. This 
year our entire crop of 200 gallons of 
sorghum was canned. 

We grew the following crops on 
the same piece of land in succession: 
In February we planted Alaska peas 
in three-foot rows; when the peas 
began to bloom we planted dwart 
beans in middles; when beans began 
to bloom we planted tomatoes, as we 
wanted them to stand in the English 
pea rows’ Thus we grew three sum- 


~ 


mer crops on the ,same-land in the . 


‘ same season. 


, J. W. SARTAIN. 
Oakman, Ala. ‘ 





- Outlook for Early Irish Potatoes 


N THE far South before the ertd of 

January the early Irish potato crop 
will’.be. planted. ‘The~ prospect. this 
season for the regular. truckers: is. far 
Last winter I 
urgently advised ~ people against 
planting: early -Irish’ potatoes in the 
South, for then the North was- full of 
potatoes from the bumper crop of the 
previous season, and these were sell- 
ing at very low prices, and it was evi- 
dent that they would seriously inter- 
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The Cole Planter saves the work of a man and mule every planting day. At one trip 
it smoothes the bed—opens the furrows—mixes guano with the soil—covers it—opens 
again—plants the seed and covers them in the most accurate and scientific manner. 


The Cole Planter puts the guano below the seed for In planting with a COLE the seed fall in plain sight. 
cotton—just above the seed for corn—the way it ought None ate wasted at the ends of the rows, Winds can’t 
to be. By distributing the fertilizer at the time of Plant- blow them away. Your cotton comes up in straight line 
ing you can save the work of a hand and team every and you can chop it to a stand much quicker and plow it 
planting day. Guano applied this way with a Cole more accurately. The cost of cultivation is reduced. The 
does more good. For it is mixed with the soil Cole gives you a quick, even stand with as few.seed as is 
directly under the seed. The young plant is stimulated safe to plant. The saving in seed and labor will morethan 
and fed as soon as it sprouts. The guano being mixed pay for the machine. Equipped with either roller or drag 
with the soil prevents the fertilizer from being too strong for covering. With or without attachment for planting 
and injuring the germinating power of your seed. corn—with or without fertilizer attachment. The farmer 

The steel coulter breaks the crust—throws the stalks who doesn’t own a Cole Planter pays for one in loeres 
and dry top soil into the middles—leavinga fine, smooth over and over again without getting the benefits. Write 
seed bed. The long sword just behind the coulter today for catalog and price of the COLE Labor-Saving 
- presses out a firm V-shaped furrow. The'seed lie in \y Planters and Guano Distributors, 
straight line at the bottom.——all covered the same dept 
The depth of planting can be regulated in an instant. The Cole Mfg. Co. 

300 Charlotte, N.C. 
“a 








The pressure of the sword in making the V-shaped 
furrow packs the soil beneath the Box 
¥ seed, which brings up the mois- 












ture. The loose earth on top serves ee nts 
as a mulch to retain moisture 
around the seed. Cotton, Corn 


Peas Beans and 
Other Seeds in plain 
sight. None wasted 
at the ends of 


cad 
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BROTHER SOIL TILLER 


Don’t Pay Agents Two or Three Prices 


For Stale Fruit Trees, Pecan Trees, Strawberry 
and Hedge Plants,eRose Bushes, etc., that have 
probably lain for weeks at delivery points, when 
you can buy Fresh Stock direct from our Nur- 
sery at Wholesale Rates. 


CONTINENTAL PLANT CO., 107 R.R.St., Kittrell, N.C. 


One of the largest Nurseries in the world selling onf 
direct to the people. Catalogue free. “me 


Modern Method Fruit Book worth $25 to any grower, free to buyers. 
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When writing to advertisers say: “I am‘writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive 
Farmer, which guarantees che reliability of all advertising it carries.” 














or more home orchards at small cost 
to each party. 

If fruit trees in your locality are 
subject to sun scald, you can control 
this by. shading the bodies of the 
trees with corn stalks or boards dur- 


F. J. CRIDER. 
Clemson College, S. C. 





Making the Garden Pay 


URING the past several years we 

have made it a point to raise ev- 
erything we needed in the garden and 
truck lire for family use throughout 
the year, and also a surplus to sell 
fresh Or to be canned for home use 
or for the local market. 

This year our spring garden con- 
sisted of the following vegetables: 
Radish, lettuce, mustard, spring tur- 
nips, onions, English peas, dwarf 
beans and pole beans, beets, carrots, 
parsnips, parsley, collards, okra, caul- 
iflower, tomatoes, cabbage, spinach, 
egg plants, strawberries, grapes, and 
peppers for pickling and sauce. For 
winter use we are supplying our table 
with collards, cabbage, onions, tur- 
nips, beets and celery, all fresh from 
the garden. We also have canned to- 
matoes, beans, pumpkin, peas, corn, 
berries, peaches, apples, kraut, pre- 
serves and jellies of various kinds. 

Truck crops in the field were water- 
melons, muskmelons, cantaloupes, cu- 
cumbers, tomatoes, Irish potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, pumpkins, squashes, 
cornfield beans and sorghum for 
syrup. The first of April we planted 
two acres of early corn, and by July 
had plenty of roasting ears for home 
use and for market. 

We can everything we cannot use 
| or sell while fresh. These cans when 





ing the late winter and early spring. - 


PLENTY FOR THE FAMILY AND SOME TO SELL—CANNED FRUITS AND VEGE- 
TABLES ON THE FARM OF J. W. SARTAIN, OAKMAN, ALABAMA 


fere with the sale of the Southern 


crop. My opinion was fully warrant- * 


ed by the result. 


The market was made worse by ; 


hundreds of inexperienced farmers 
rushing into potatoes because of the 
low price of cotton. They lost, and 
will not be likely to try it this year, 
since the price of cotton has ad- 
vanced. The main fear is that they 
will plant nothing but cotton, and 
with another big crop will be thrown 
down again. 

But the prospect this season for 
the regular trucker is at present 
good. Some-are writing that they 
fear the lack of potash will make the 
crop small. Last year I used no pot- 
ash on potatoes and made the best 
crop I have made in years. With cot- 
tonseed meal and acid phosphate 
used heavily, I believe that the crop 
can be made. This will especially be 
the case in the older truck soils 
where heavy percentages of potash 
have been used for years, and where 
there is doubtless some accumulation 
of potash, for potash stays in the soil 
till used by plants and does not leach 
out as nitrates will or even as much 
as phosphates will. A mixture half 
and half cottonseed meal and acid 
phosphate will give plenty of nitro- 
gen, some potash, and an abundance 
of phosphoric acid, and this used at 
not less than 1,000 pounds an acre will 
make a good potato crop. W. F. M. 





ROUGH ON THE DEAR DE- 
PARTED 


The sales manager of a concern manufac- 
turing hog oilers received the following let- 
ter from a farmer's widow: 

“Gentlemen: May I return the hog oiler 
we bought a few months ago? My husband 
is dead and we have no further use for it.” 
—Exchange. 
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THE SOUTH WILL LEAD IN LIVESTOCK 


Annual Livestock Meeting Exhibition and Sale of Breeding Stock 


SALISBURY, NORTH CAROLINA 
JANUARY 25, 26, 27 and 28, 1916 





Livestock ( 
Judging Contests 


‘January 25 
Swine and Poultry Day 


January 26 

Beef Cattle Day 
January 27 

Dairy Cattle Day 


January 28 
Local Day and. Livestock Shows 


Livestock ‘ 
Shows and Products Contest | 


Banquet 
And Automobile Trip 
Moving Picture Shows 





Progressive Farmer Silver Trophy for Best Judges of Livestock from Farm Life Schools 
Zenner Disinfectant Company Silver Trophy for Best Pen of Poultry, 1 Male and 4 Females 


SALE OF 
Purebred Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Cattle 


Consisting of 20 Males and 20 Females 


At Salisbury, January 26. 


Held under auspices of 





Prominent 
Premiums 


Prominent 
Speakers 


Mr. Jesse M. Jones, 





U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, 
D. C. 


Mr. N. P. Hull, 


President National Dai- 


ry Union, Dimondale, 
Mich. 


| Mr. S. H. Ray, 


Beef Cattle Expert, U.S. 


Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. J. Shamberg, 


Union Stock Yards, Jer- 


sey City, N. J. 





American Aberdeen-Angus Record Ass’n 
CHAS. GRAY, Secretary 


Chicago, Illinois 


North Carolina Breeders and Feeders Ass’n 
M. A. JUDY, Sales Mgr. 


West Raleigh, N. C. 
SALE OF 
Purebred Jerseys, Guernseys and Holsteins 
Salisbury, January 27. 


Held under the auspices of 
North Carolina Dairy Association 








Calves, Pigs, Sheep, 
Silver Trophies, Mer- 
chandise useful to 
Farmers and Stock- 
men. 


Livestock demonstra- 
tions. Talks by Prac- 
tical Farmers and 
Stockmen. 


Illustrated Lectures of 
Farms and Livestock 
under home condi- 
tions. 





REDUCED RAILROAD AND HOTEL RATES 
Sale of Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Cattle and Dairy Cattle Consisting of Jerseys, Guernseys and Holsteins 
Liberal Cash and Merchandise Premiums on Livestock and Farm Products 


For further information and complete program write 


NORTH CAROLINA LIVESTOCK ASSOCIATION, West Raleigh, N. C., or 
SALISBURY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Salisbury, N. C. 
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A “Bouquet” For Our Readers. 
Notice Especially the Third Paragraph. 


W SAVAGE Pac 







Ca@ce-SUCROSE 


“ 
7 suvers ortce, 
C Cooe - ROBINSON 
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Oct. 6, 1915. 


Mre JeAe Martin, Adv. Mer., 
The Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Dear Sir:- 


We have your letter about further ad- 
vertising in your paper, but cannot say definitely 
when we will start a new schedule. 


Rest assured, however, that when we DO 
start again , The Progressive Farmer will head our 
list. During our campeign from April to August 
The Progressive Farmer out-stripped the other five 
southern farm papers to a point where it was really 
‘funny. All of them combined couldn't hold ao candle 
to your paper, and the class of inquiries from The 
Progressive Farmer and Florida Grower pleased us more 
than the number of inquiries. 


: You reach the well-to-do farmers with live 
stock to feed. Of course, we can't do much with the 
other, less progressive kind. 


Don't worry me now about advertising. 
going to do some more and -- "you'll get yours.” 


We are 


Yo 

















Fatten Your Cattle on 
Cotton Seed Meal 


| a 
Corn, oats, bran. etc., men nothing to an animal’s stomach except as a means to anend. What is really wanted 
is protein, fats and carbohydrates. Get these materials from cheapest sources and compound balanced rationa, The 
protein in cotton seed meal is cheaper than-in any other form. The protein in corn meal and oats costs about 16c per 
Ib.—In wheat middlings about 12c a Ib. But the protein in cotton seed meal costs less than 3c a pound. Why pay 
— times as much for a pound of protein as is necessary? You would make more money Selling your grain and 
buying cotton seed meal. Your stock will be in better condition. In addition to feeding value, the fertilizing value 
of cotton seed meal is very high. Feed it to your cattle, and from 80 to 90 per cent of the fertilizing value remains 
» inthe manure, So, when one includes the enrichment of the 
«land, he fins that cotton seed meal costs only 
10 to 20 per cent of the market price of 

the meal. 


FREE—YValuable Book 
of Best Feed Formulas 


Our free book, ““The Value of Cotton Seed 
Meal,”’ is full of vital information on feeding 
2 with formulas that will save you hundreds of 
dollars. A copy will be sent free upon request, 


j PUBLICITY BUREAU 
Inter-State Cotton Seed Crushers’ Asse. 


808 Main St.. Dallas, Texas 











BARNYARD MANURE 








FRED REPPERT| 
| SANDER 


i i DISTRIBUTOR 
Livestock Avetionser : . 4 Pulverizes and drills 
Decatur, Ind. : stable manure evenly 


into furrows. A boy can 
run it; a mule can pull it. 
Prices low. Get our offer 


Have a wide acquaintance 
among breeders in every State 


24 before you buy. Write for 
fF booklet and price. 


RS MFG. CO. eS” ATLANTA 


dates, as I sell nearly every 
day in the sale season. 

















CAREY M. JONES 


Livestock Auctioneer 
All Breeds 
WRITE FOR DATES 


48 N. Sacramento. Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Garfield 4918. 


Also Conduct Sales of Real Estate. 


in the Union. Write early for | 
| 
| 


Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification for Hogs, Sheep and. Cattle. 
Name, address and number stamped on tags, 
Catalog and samples free on request, 

F. S. Burth & Co., 184 W. Hurea St. Chicago 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY | 





HOW DAIRY HEIFERS ARE AF- 
FECTED BY EARLY FEEDING 
AND DATE OF CALVING 





Liberal Feeding of Heifers Not Ne- 
cessarily Injurid&’s — Heifers Bred 
Rather Late Generally Develop In- 
to Most Productive Cows 


RADUALLY the experiment sta- 
G tions are subjecting to scientific 

analysis and experimental proof 
the commonly accepted agricultural 
opinions, as well as the debated ques~ 
tions connected with farming. A 
noteworthy series 
of experiments has 
recently been pub- 
lished by the Mis- 
souri Experiment 
Station (Bulletin 
No, 235). that 
throws more light 
on the question of 
the effects of the 
feeding and early 
breeding of heif- 
ers than has been afforded by all the 
observations and controversies that 
have occurred within the thirty-five 
years covered by the writer’s interest 


PROF, DUGGAR. 


| in such questions. 





Liberal Grain Feeding Versus Rough- 
age for Heifers 


HESE experiments extended over 

eight years and were made with 40 
animals, chiefly Jerseys and Hol- 
steins. Heifers of each breed were fed 
up to the time of calving on a very 
liberal ration of grain as well as on 
all the roughage they would consume. 
The other lots of heifers of each 
breed were fed up to the time of calv- 
ing a medium ration, which consisted 
at first of skim milk and then of al- 
falfa hay, pasturage, and _ soiling 
crops. In other -words. they were 


| abundantly supplied with the best of 


roughage, but received no grain until 
they calved. 

The latter ration did not result in 
any notable or injurious stunting, 
though the average weight at calving 
time of animals of the Jersey breed 
thus fed was 673, as compared with 
936 pounds for those fed while heifers 
on a. heavy grain ration. The lighter 
or medium ration, made up of rough- 
age, resulted in smaller size, later ma- 
turity in size and in sexual functions, 
a less coarse development of bone; 
especially of the head,—larger barrels 
and greater angularity of outline dur- 
ing the heifer stage. 

It is notable that the extra size of 
barrel notable in the heifers while 
being fed on roughage did not per- 
sist for more than a few months after 
both lots had calved and had been 
put on the same ration. That is, the 
forced or pampered heifers were 
able, after calving and after being fed 
for two or three months on a normal 
dairy ration consisting largely of 
roughage, to develop as cows a barrel 
apparently equal in capacity to those 
long fed on roughage; and the former 
were also just as able to digest and 
utilize for the production of butter 
fat the bulky ration as were the ani- 
mals that had for a long time as heif- 
ers been fed exclusively on roughage. 
Prof. C. H. Eckles thus sums up his 
results on this point: 

“The heifers receiving the heavy 
ration during growth were slightly 
inferior in milk production to those 
receiving the light (medium) ration. 
Apparently some _ (inconsiderable) 
detrimental effect upon the milking 
functions followed the use of the 
heavy grain ration. * Inferior milk 
producing cows are due mainly to in- 
heritance rather than treatment re- 
ceived when young.” 

This means that we may keep heif- 
ers fat and yet make good dairy cows 
out of them. 

No reader should draw the infer- 
ence that these, experiments indicate 
that a heifer-once really dwarfed by 
an insufficient ration is capable of 
making as good a cow as one ade- 





quately or moderately fed from birth. 
Early Versus Late Calving 

F EQUAL importance in throwing 

light on a mooted question are 
the experiments recorded in the same 
bulletin on the effects of early and 
late calving. In this the same animals 
were used as in the feeding experi- 
ment already mentioned. 

Early calving, that is 22 to 25 
months for Jersey heifers, resulted in 
a considerable decrease of the size of 
the mature cow; in giving the animal 
a more feminine appearance ad 
probably a higher score card rating, 
but did not affect the size or shape of 
the milking organs. The dwarfing ef- 
fect of early calving, in the light of 
the Missouri records, was not due to 
the development of the foetus, but to 
the tax put on the immature animal 
by the production of milk at an age 
about a year younger than in the casei 
of the heifers calving late. j 

The author considers the most ac- 
curate comparison to be that the pro-, 


duction in the first lactation period’ 


of the late-calving cows with that’ 
made in the second lactation period 
for the early-calving- animals. This 
makes the two lots of practically the 
same age when compared, but leaves 
out of consideration the possibility of 
some slight profit being made in the 


first lactation period by -the heifers” 


that calve early. . 

The following table, in which the 
author’s figures are rearranged and 
averaged, shows the average pro- 
duction of butter fat in the lactation 
periods that are to be compared: 






































as 
Ration 3 Lbs. Fat, | Lbs. Fat: 
for © | 1st Lacta- | 2nd Lac? 
Calving | Heifers | 6 tion tation 
g $ 
*Jerseys : 
Early_...| Medium| 6 230 
Late ...;4Medium]| 4 _. 256 po a 
Early....| Heavy 3 ies 213 i 
Late .....| Heavy 5 229 cr i 
Holsteins yu 
Early....| Medium |. 2 aoe 198 
Late ..... Medium | 4 208.. ia 
Early_...| Heavy 4 Paes 216 
a Heavy} 4, 269 ae 
Early, av. all conditions wate 214 
Late, av. all conditions 240 em 





In each of the four groups, regard- 
less of breed or of previous feeding, 
the cows that calved late. afforded 


-more butter fat in:théir first lactation 


period than was. afforded. by- the 
éows of the same age that had calved 
early. 
‘In accordance, with .these results 
obtained with 32 cows kept under ex- 
perimental conditions, are the data® 
afforded by taking the records of the 
95 dairy cows in the herd owned by 
the University of Missouri. These 
latter results are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 





























y Fat, 1ist|Fat,2nd|Fat, 3d/Fat, av 
ages Bae Lacta- | Lacta- | Lacta- | 3 per- 
2 & tion tion tion iods 
Jerseys 
(Months) Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Under 20 5 147 227 247 207 
20-24 13 207 229 258 231 
24-28 20 238 260 283 260 
28-32 13 266 313 404 328 
32-36 12 227 280 365 291 
Over 36 g 251 274 294 273 
Under 24 6 187 228 260 225 
24-30 4 266 270 384 307 
30-36 11 238 247 314 266 
Over 36 4 280 426 380 362 
These and other figures in this 


noteworthy bulletin by Prof. Eckles 
should settle the question against the 
breeding of Jersey heifers to drop 
calves younger than 25 to 28 months 
when liberally fed, or a few months 
older if not liberally fed as heiters. 

I; BF. DUEGGAR. 


NEW CREAMERY AT LEXINGTON: 

The Davidson County Creamery Co., Lex-' 
ington, has just begun’ making butter and 
handling eggs 





s. The plant is capitalized for 

$10,000, with $5,000 already paid in, 
‘We are erecting a brick building 35x50”, 
the manager writes us, ‘‘with concrete floors. 


The machinery, the most modern machinery 
that money ‘can buy, :was purchased -from 
Cherry Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. We are 
anticipating paying~.off twice.a month, on 
the 20th and the 5th, Locating in -.the midst 
of a very fine farming -section “we are ex- 
pecting to make around six or seven thous- 
and pounds of butter the first month.” 











—> 





Saturday, January 8, 1916] 



























WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 
setwvt™ F255 HOLSTEINS FOR SALE |= 


Two O.LC. Hogs 
Weigh 2806 Ibs. 


Why a profits breed- 
ing an 


Cc. 

Wills iD yeu pe 

ofthese famoushogsontimeand ~' 

give oqency to first applicant. We are 
oo ors, most extensive breeders and 
ry eet of pure bred hogs in the world. 
All foreign Ripmonts 


U..S. Govt. Inspected 


We have bred the O. I. C. Hogs for 52 
years and have never lost a hog 

With cholera or any other con- 

tagious disease. 





Lee’s Premier rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for © $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500 


Keystone Baron Duke, th e Grand Cha = Boar at 

the International Live Stock Show, Chicago. 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed choiera immune. 


Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the Seuth. 


BERKSHIRES 


Write—to-day— 
for Free Book; ‘*‘The 
Hog from Birth te Sale’* 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
508 Vickers Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


9, Bred and open gilts, 
0. I. C Ss. a special piice on % 
























f Quality a . weight — pears: ons, heavy- 
oO an Dp we ze> winning boars at 
bead, t herd All stock shipped 
Make up. ‘aeans é a y as va nsceneee. : 
me for prices and circulars. ~ 
sr sa edt Sah R. Q. Owen, BF. D. No. 2, Bedford City, Vas 
Also 




















: ; P Pure 0.1.C. pigs, service 
| B. P. Reck Chicks. : : Br pigs bo 
/ * Let me supply. your WE OFFER: r meres. 
Ss. r 
need wet ices 12 head of registered two-year old heifers, chiefly sired by, a 27.76 pounds son of Pair 1914. 
the world’s record sire Pontiac Aggie Korndyke. ~ The dams of these heifers have fF] w.t. ewan, 2.°.8.8,°"- - Bsorord; VA. 
* records from 16,08 to 26.93 pounds butter in 7 days. They are due to freshen in Feb- * . I AND AS” 

ruary and March to a 25-pound son of Aggie Coin. John Lad who has over 100. , PO CHEN. 








tested daughters, nice big heifers, price $225 each, POLAND 
. _10 head of registered yearling heifers, ready to be bred new, mostly sired by a CHINA. 
good son of Friend Hengerveld De Kol Butter Boy, who has more yearly tested From Large Progressive Boats and-Sows: 


daughters than any other bull; the dams of hess helferg’ are heavy Re ete good in- T. E. BRO Ww P| tse. 
e VV s Mectiesemers:} 


dividuals, price $160 each, : FOR, SALE: -A fe ~ = Big 
—A few - ishing! argu ss Type Polan 
15 head of registered short: yearlings by ditterent sires, ‘and good dams,” nearly ea 3 ae 




















all A..B."O, bred; well-grown, anda nféé bunch, $110 each. weeks ae ener tes "Bie (Go 08 furnished fe pigs z= 
il heaa of. high’ bred bulls; and bull calves trom $50. to $300 ‘each. $150 buys a e- R. M, M@ORE, R, F. D. 2,- Bedterd, Va; 
good one ready for heavy service now. i? S 
All stock tuberculin tested by’ state omelals., All stock vaccinated against black- ° POL eT weights with iets oe 
- CHINAS paperanian 
= are - bya ; 
JA Pepionee wri Every Px- DURHAM Ni *. Write just what you want. . a . tee, ample capiialana ats 








: ‘ 4 . werd feTrom: 4. P_ WISSERING, Bex 7. Alten; mM. . 
fs taney kshires Sam’! de Boer, Nappanee, Ind. || MEREFoR®s 


me following bargains in = fancy lot of 
Berkshires as can be found in the South. I will be at the Clover Farm. Dairy, Memphis, Tenn., a 
Bred sows #40. Bred gilts $25. Open gilts $20. - week of Januar vig = CATTLE FOR SALE. 
Young boars ready for service $20. Just y 
weaned pigs $10 each. Everything register- 





SA cece High Grade Holsteins Bought on Commission 75 to 150 Cows, Calves 
J. C. BROOME and Steers. 
Gunny South Berkshire Farm, HEPZIBAH, GA. 











VV. W. & J. H. RAINIER, Jr., 
UNION SPRINGS, ALA. 
DUROC-JERSEYS McKee Bros.’ Duroc Bred Sow Sale — 
Forest Home Farm. Saturday, Feb. 5th. % BEEF CATTLE Sale. Highest pedigrees 4 
Both Vi: inte “ae F Biandy. 3 leges Nave 
70 - 4 Fe 


purchase: Farm, 
Waite Post, Clarke Couniy, Virgmia. 
Outstanding bred sows, the best bunch that ever left Forest Home. HOLSTEINS 
60 


of thes sows will be sired by the immortal Defender and this will be your 
last chance to purchase daughters of that illustrious sire. You cannot afford 




















~ 





Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 








eS = ee to miss this opportunity, as no herd is complete without daughters of CATTLE 
RIVALS DEFENDER NO.58425. Defender. The show yard record of na of - ¢ “a in the leading fairs, 

DUROC-JERSEYS surpasses that of any boar that ever live ive of his sons won Grand Probably the Longest and most exhaustive 
The Duroe-Jersey ie the most prolific of all breeds, || Champion at State Fairs and his daughters won wherever shown; a record eee dairy colts in She warid, made hy He 
Pigs, service boars, open and bred gilts and mature || unparalleled in Duroc history. They are mated to Defender Major, Pilot pee: cheers primer ile gy on Sore’ = A 4 
poy Oy a yg gto aA Defender and Orion’s Pal, all champion boars and outstanding breeders. cows far exceeded all other breeds when the 
pp he ed nd trios mated, no akin and registered in Send for catalog and do not forget Feb. 6th. tests were ex overan of years, 


due to their more regular breeding, and high- 


EMBASE TAR, Cxterd, N. C- McKEE BROS., Versailles, Ky. Year. The Holstein cow Johanna in a five 













































































year test averaged 480.81 pounds of fat and an 
DUROC PIGS Of the choicest breeding | - average peanz net profit of $90.17. Investi- 
’ pa individual <usieneee. gate the big ‘“‘Black-and-Whites”. 
rown on separate farms ye 
TAMWORTHS, Prices rignt. Satisfaction Axia ~Kentucky Saddle and Harness Horses to cal- Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive 
Guaranteed. guaranteed. tivate—nothing is going to take the noble horse’s place on the farm. Booklets 
40HN D. MORTON, Ruseellville, Ky. WE HAVE THE HORSE YOU WANT. The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
It don’t matter what kind of horse you want, we can supply you. Is it F.L. Heughten, Secy., Box 180, Grattiebero, Vt. 
a gentle mare for the wife to enjoy in perfect safety? Is it a satisfactory 
D U R oO Cc P I G sheng, saddle horse for yourself that can carry you over the farm many times a day? 
Is it a pony for that good boy, or your daughter? We have one for them H Ist e 10 High Grade Handsome Heifers, bred 
Chotee lot of pigs. Bred glits and service boars. all that we guarantee in every way. Registered Stallions, brood mares, olsteIm$ to Registered bull. 2 Registered Bulls 
Ready to ship at one prices for 60 days. Each ani- young things. and heavy prize winners always ready. None better. We F Sale ready for service. 
_ x — . 4 L. M. WHITAKER & CO., Fayette- warrant safe delivery. GLENWORTH FARMS, or GILTNER BROS, Eminence, Ky. 
vitte, Tonn., R. 1. ee 
Put itupie uc: = “@* allen S. Edelen, Owner, Burgin, Kentucky: {. SHORTHORNS 
Duroc-Jersey wres. Purebred. | . “ee PPRPR PPP PPPOE 
hoice registered’ stock. i 1865 1916 
beng for demonstration perpeton. * Satis hetion guaran 7 The Belted Mortgage Lifter IDLEWILD SHORT HORN C ATTLE. 
MONTICELLO HIGH SCHOOL FARM Although a new hog, the Hampshire has become a After 50 years studious breeding on my farm 
S. T. Lites, Brewn Summit, N.C. favorite wherever forage feeds are plenty. The special claim is made new for stock by the great 
Hampshire has become a market topper in every sire Old Glo 414001. Stock by this bull are the 
TAMWORTHS market. If you would like free information and lit- stren -'— = beef hg ~~ yg Be yt ne 
mn erature on the Hampshire Hog, address boa al pu > jerege. ares A marked. Calves 
E.C. STONE, Secretary, either sex by him for sale. Have other heifers bred 
TAMWORTHS—All Ages Hampshire Record Association, W. P. cane Cooper Co.,  Vermont,Me. 
English, Canadian or American bred. 


703 E. Nebr. Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 








est exhibition herd in the South, headed by HORSES AND JACKS 
1000 and 1200 Ib. boars and sows. Won 318 


, ; .___Large, prolific kind. Special | ~~~ So 
premiums, #1 Champions, 18 Grand a Hampshir e Hogs prices on pigs, trios not akin, we ee and eaey ey Sad- 
DUTCH FoRK TRUCK FARM, || bred sows, boars. Write for description and prices. Roy Runyon, | gooa ae se cept ee me premium 
1 jumbia, S. C. Decatur, Ind. winners, Trotting bred colts fi mt 1 to 3 years. old by y 
2:0634. The Native 2:10, Gordon Todd 2:07, Malcolm 


Forbes 2:06, General Watts 2:06%, Rhythmic 2:06% and 
Tamworths, Pis;, bred citts snd boars | AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION | Siines2pc" Scdgiercd cots all seer Brood mance 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 7 Fomobiet, t. Shosthors Prise-winzers, illustrated, Bisteste and eupusioncs grtisie ae} Panes Pertection Fairfax breeding. Write me, describing 
le oe. ear Book, king Shorthorns. n n your wan 
wood individuals offered for sale TANUARY 10. 10, = your Shorthorns over one year old. U. G. SAUNDERS. 
D. J. LYBROOK. Mer. 2B. 1, pg N.C, | 13 Dexter Park Avenue. CHICAGO, ILLINGIS | Fairland Steck Farm. LEXINGTON, KY 






































“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 


Sa, ae 
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THE STOP-WHEN-OUT POLICY 


A FTER next month The Progressive Far- 





mer will be run on a stop-when-out pol- 

icy. We do this not because we are un- 
willing to trust any Progressive Farmer read- 
er, but simply because we believe the new 
plan will be as much more satisfactory to our 
readers as to us. After March 1, therefore, no 
man will be able to get into debt to us without 
knowing it, and we shall be able to give all 
our readers a better paper because of the 
more economical and businesslike stop-when- 
out policy. 

Watch your label date—it shows when you 
are paid to—and if your subscription is not 
already paid a year ahead, look up our special 
subscription and clubbing offers and ‘renew at 











UT of all the splendid contributions to this 

Labor-saving Devices Special it was no small 
job to pick the prize-winners. However, after 
careful consideration, we decided to award the 
first prize of $7.50 to J. H. Vaughan, Rio Vista, 
Texas; second prize of $5 to R. E. Lawrence, 
Statesville, N. C.; and third prize of $3 to Regin- 
ald Harrelson, Pauline, S. C. 





VERY South Carolina reader should read the 

interesting program arranged for the South 
Carolina Livestock Association meeting in Colum- 
bia next Wednesday and Thursday, and attend if 
possible. We also urge our eastern North Caro- 
lina readers to look up the list of farmers’ insti- 
tutes announced for their section on another page 
and help advertise them. 





E are grateful indeed for the magnificent way 

our readers are co6perating with us in build- 
ing up our subscription list. Their help inspires us 
as we begin plans for the most comprehensive cir- 
culation “campaign we have ever conducted. 
“Every: Friend Win a Friend” will be the slogan, 
and you should decide now on two or three neigh- 
bors you will get as new subscribers. If you get 
an extra copy of next week’s paper, use it in inter- 
esting these neighbors. 





HROUGH an unfortunate oversight there ap- 

peared in our issue of January 1 a tiny little 
patent stock food and poultry powder advertise- 
ment. The Progressive Farmer has in no way 
‘changed its policy in this regard and apologizes 
for this error. The advertisement was for a 
“Salesman Wanted” and was thus overlooked by 
the advertising clerk. Again let us assure you we 
are sorry for this and will try our best to see that 
it never occurs again. 





EATURE articles of next week’s Progressive 

Farmer will deal especially with the fertilizer 
situation in the South—the almost total absence 
of potash in any form and at any price, the scar- 
city and high price of acid phosphate and cotton- 
seed meal, and what are the best things to do un- 
der the circumstances. Dr. B. W. Kilgore, of North 
Carolina, Prof. T. E. Keitt, of South Carolina, Dr. 
Butler, Prof. W. F. Massey and others who have 
made special studies of the whole fertilizer situa- 
tion will in special articles handle various phases 
of the problem. Watch out for these discussions; 
they may save you money. 





E HOPE no reader overlooked Mr. Mogford’s 

article in our fast issue, “Be a Business Farm- 
er in 1916.” Practically every farmer can get six 
of the seven things he recommends for business 
equipment: (1) a good desk; (2) alphabetical letter 
and bill files; (3) a farm record book for the year; 
(4) printed stationery; (5) pay all his bills by 
check; (6) telephone. The man who can’t do any- 
thing else cam at least keep a farm record and ac- 
count book and buy a couple of 25 or 50-cent ietter 


once. be 


files so as to file all the year’s bills and letters 
alphabetically. The Progressive Farmer furnishes 
the farm business book and your merchant or 
banker will gladly help you get the letter files. 





Enroll Your Boy and Girl Now 





N OUR front page this week we are empha- 

sizing the great value of club work among 

our boys and girls, and have printed a blank 
for enrolling. In the promotion of this work this 
year The Progressive Farmer is preparing to of- 
fer liberal prizes, full announcement of which will 
be made in an early issue. These prizes, along 
with the liberal local and state prizes, will be a 
great incentive to any boy-; but even if no prize 
be won the other benefits accruing to the boy or 
girl who carefully follows instructions will be well 
nigh inestimable. As stated by Bradford Knapp, 
who is in charge of this work for all the South- 
ern states, some of its objects are as follows: 

1, To encourage and train boys along the lines 
of the activities of country life. 

2. To put into practice the facts of scientific 
agriculture obtained from books, bulletins, etc. 

3. To bring the school life of the boy into 
closer relationship to his home life. 

4. To assist in the development of the spirit of 
cooperation in the family and in the community. 

5. To dignify and magnify the vocation of the 
farmer by demonstrating the splendid returns 
which may be secured from farming when it is 
properly conducted. 

6. To enlarge the vision of the boy and to give 
him definite purposes at an important period in 
his -life. 

7. To furnish to the aggressive, progressive ru- 
ral school teacher an opportunity to vitalize the 
work of the school by correlating the teaching of 
agriculture with actual practice. 

Aren’t these objects, in and of themselves, prizes 
that every farm boy might well strive for? Then 
add to them the cash and other valuable prizes 
offered, and the advantages are so great that ev- 
ery boy who possibly can should become a mem- 
ber. 

Use the blank on the front page of this issue and 
enroll the young folks now. 


Uncle John Says He’s Right Up to Date 








NCLE John was talking about labor-saving 
U devices for use on the farm. “Yes,” he went 

on, “I wuz once what I guess you might call 
an apostle o’ main strength an’ awk’ardness. Use 
to do such things as lift up my waggin wheels by 
hand when I wanted to grease it, picked the body 
up an’ laid it off when I wanted to haul rails or 
lumber, an’ actually enjoyed goin’ six times to the 
row in cultivatin’ my corn. Why, I wuz so all-fired 
mulish Id a-ruther climbed a fence fer ten years 
than to a-built a gate.” 

“Right sure you’ve quit all these things?” we 
asked the old man, wanting to “rile” him a little. 

“Quit ’em?” he exploded. “If you'll jest hitch 
up an’ go out home with me I’ll show you whether 
[ve quit ’em or not. Jest wish you’d ask me Some 
improvement [| ain’t got or ain’t thinkin’ about 
gettin’. You remember once I told you about the 
umbrella-holdin’ dinkus me an’ the boys fixed up 
fer our ridin’ cultivator? Well, from that we’ve 
done what some of our neighbors call wuss and 
wuss. 

“One o’ the first things we did, one o’ the boys 
seen som’eres about a treadmill of a thing you can 
put stock in an’ git some work out of ’em. You 
know that Jersey bull o’ mine? Well, sir, in 
less’n no time we had one rigged up an’ that gen- 
tleman walkin’ in it, shellin’ corn to beat the band. 
The boys called it their one-bull-power injine an’ 
had a lot o’ fun out of it, but it done the work, an’ 
I do believe it put a whole lot more idees into 
them youngsters’ heads. 

“We still run the bull-power sometimes, but 
we’ve got a shore-nuff gasoline injine now, an’ 
you bet mother don’t draw and tote no more wa- 
ter. We've got a Dinah-More hitched to it, too, 
an’ our “tectric lights are as good as any city man’s. 
An’ telephones—pshaw! the man who don’t use 
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’em out our way is too much of a back number to 
count.” 

“How about an auto, Uncle John?” we asked 
him, as he made ready to go. 

“Jest reminds me,” said he; “mother an’ the 
boys are waitin’ fer me over in town, an’ we’re 
gona look one over. later,” and his 
sprightly step was ringing down the walk. 


The Rural Credits Bill 


E ARE printing on another page a sum- 

marty of the provisions of the new rural 

crecits bill agreed on by the Congress- 
ional sub-committee. The bill, as indicated, is in 
the nature of a compromise, being decidedly bet- 
ter than it was once thought this sub-committee 
would report, and yet not so modern as our farm- 
ers’ organizations have demanded. 

It will be seen that a slight measure of Govern- 
ment backing is provided for, and that the long 
term amortization feature is included, land loans 
to be made for a period not exceeding thirty-six 
years. To set out with six million dollars, which 
is the total authorized capital stock of the twelve 
regional land banks, when we compare this‘amount 
with the enormous land mortgage business of 
America, looks of course like going up. against 
Goliath with a river pebble, but the ‘important 
thing is to get a start made. if 

We predict that the new bill is the beginning 
of a better day for the farmers of America. Let 
every subscriber resolve now to keep after his 
representatives and senators until the plan is put 
to work, and every worthy feature included. Our 
farmers have a right to.demand that America do 
for her farmers what Europe has done for hers, 
which means that the Government must not only 
insure as easy money for agricultural interests as 
for commercial interests, but that the Govern- 
ment will lend enough direct aid to insure that the 
machinery meets the needs it is supposed to fill. 


The Week on the Farm 


ITH the coming of the New Year there is 
no job that we can better look after than 
that of attending to-the business end of 
our farm work, taking stock, as it were, and 


clearing the ground for a big year’s work. 
+ 2s 


A careful inventory made now will be especially 
valuable in aiding us in getting a line on our as- 
sets and liabilities, and then a year from now it 
will be both interesting and valuable to compare 
it with an inventory made at that time. If you 
are at all uncertain as to which way you are head- 
ed financially, an inventory will show you some 
things that will prove interesting. 

* * 

Now’s the best of all times, too, for settling all 
1915 debts, as well as collecting any amounts over- 
due you. Then if it be impossible to meet all the 
immediate obligations, insist on being furnished 
with a complete statement of all accounts. This 


See you 














precaution may save much future trouble. 
x k * 


All wills, deeds, contracts, etc., should also be 
properly made, recorded with the proper official, 
and then carefully filed.. In this connection, we 
still have rental contract forms that we will be 
glad to supply our readers on receipt of postage. 

* ok Ox 

In connection with the matter of running the 
farm on a more businesslike basis, we wish to say 
that The Progressive Farmer 1916 Farm Business 
Book will be ready in a few days, and we hope all 
of eur readers will get and use it. 


A Thought for the Week 
R ‘nitine to cultivate a cheerful spirit, a 








smiling contenance and a soothing voice. 

The sweet smile, the subdued speech, .the 
hopeful mind, are earth’s most potent conquerers, 
and he who cultivates them becomes a very mas- 
ter among men.—Etbert Hubbard. 





Who digs a well, or plants a seed, 
A sacred pact he keeps with sun and sod: 
With these he helps refresh and feed 
The world, and enters partnership with God. 
—Edwin Markham. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) CoGperation to Multiply It,and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress — Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE 

















Two Little Stories of Coéperative Market- 
ing 
re OWN in one Texas county,” a man told us 
one day last week, “a group of farmers got 
together last summer and shipped a car- 
load or two of fine, uniform-sized Watson melons 
to Denver. The melons made a hit and brought 
record-breaking prices. Naturally the farmers 
were anxious to get the same big prices again and 


. hurried up another big shipment. But one of the 


growers resented the efforts made to keep a 
standard grade and quality. ‘I am not going to 
have anybody bossing me as to what I shall ship,’ 
he said; and he put in a lot of Jumbos and others; 
and some other men did the same. 

“The result was that when the seven cars 
reached Denver the telegraphic answer came back: 


“‘Our customers wanted Tom Watsons. You 
have mixed Jumbos and all others and we 
can’t sort them. Will have to sell whole seven 
cars at mixed and Jumbo prices.” 


“The result was that instead of making big 
money as before, the shipment didn’t pay freight 
charges.” 

II 


HE same week a man told us this story about 

an eastern North Carolina potato marketing 
association. The farmers there had been trying 
to market potatoes but had never been able to 
make money. Finally they organized an associa- 
tion, put a manager in charge who secured proper 
grading and standardization, and now potato- 
raising is becoming worth while at last. A Boston 
buyer writes: “I never could depend upon grades 
from that section before—never knew what I was 
going to get without opening up each barrel sepa- 
rately and sorting out the whole raft of potatoes, 
and of course that job ate up all my profits and the 
farmers’ profits, too. Consequently I wouldn’t even 
buy these potatoes but bought from other farmers 
in other sections. But if the eastern North Caro- 
lina farmers will keep up their organization and 
guarantee grades, of course I can pay them prices 
which will mean money for them and their fam- 
ilies.” 

Ill 

Mba gren are true stories. Have you and your 

neighbors, Mr. Subscriber, yet organized any 
association by which your products will be prop- 
erly graded and standardized during the coming 
year? Or, are you so rich that you don’t think it 
worth while to practice those business principles 
which every other industry on earth has found it 
necessary to adopt? 


A State Brand for Butter 


E HAVE been calling attention to the im- 

W portance of having state supervision to 
¥ guarantee the quality of butter put out by 
Southern creameries and we are naturally inter- 
ested in the announcement that Wisconsin is to 
permit a state brand to be used on all butter of a 
certain quality. This is the Danish idea, as we 
have explained in “How Farmers Codperate and 
Double Profits ;” and we understand that the same 
idea has been recently adopted by Michigan, Min- 
nesota and Jowa. State Demonstration Agent 
Long is enforcing the same policy in South Caro- 


-lina. 


Unless there is more rigid supervision of local 
creameries there is danger that the careless ones, 
turning out an inferior quality of butter, will in- 
jure the reputation of all Southern creamery but- 
ter, and probably the best plan for us here is to 
adopt the Danish idea and provide rigid supervis- 
ion of creameries that wish to get the benefit of 
the State’s “quality” brand. 





Cheaper Credit for the Farmer 
O:: friend Mr. W. D. Bentley, State Demon- 


stration Agent of Oklahoma, urges every far- 

mer to take an inventory here the first of the 
year and find out whether he is coming or going 
financially. “Banks,” he says, “charge farmers 
higher rates of interest than they do merchants, 
betause merchantsetake stock regularly and know 
where they are financially. Farmers seldom do. 
Result: High interest for farmers; low interest 
for merchants.” And Mr. Bentley adds: 


“The banker lends money to Uncle Sam at 3 
per cent because he thinks Uncle Sam is sure 
pay. He charges farmers exorbitant rates be- 
cause they do not do safe farming.” 


The risk of lending to thriftless farmers, of 
course, has been one reason for the ‘high rates 
charged on agricultural loans; but it is also true 


that when real estate itself has been offered as 
collateral, rates have been high; so that the Presi- 
dent of the Nebraska Bankers’ Association said 
some time ago that the land-owning farmer has 
the best security of anybody and yet pays the 
highest interest of anybody. There are several 
reasons for this: 

1, Until now no provision has been made for 
recognizing the farmer’s chief collateral, the land 
itself. Formerly National banks were forbidden to 
lend on land at all, and such loans are now almost 
prohibited by the conditions imposed, while state 
and private banks have also concerned themselves 
almost wholly with loans made on conditions un- 
suited to the farmer’s needs. The new land mort- 
gage banks will probably remedy this difficulty. 
At the same time it is to be hoped that plans will 
be worked out for government-supervised ware- 
houses so that warehouse receipts on farm crops 
—officially graded, inspected, and stored—will be- 
come as good collateral as land itself. 

2. Banks have frequently been controlled by 
commercial interests interested in keeping farm- 
ers from getting credit rather than interested in 
helping them get it. Consequently Mr. Farmer 
has given a crop lien or chattel mortgage to Mr. 
Merchant and has been charged time prices equal 
to 25 to 75 per cent interest per annum; where- 
upon Mr. Merchant has taken the farmer’s identi- 
cal crop lien or chattel mortgage as security and 
borrowed on it himself at 6 or 8 per cent. 

3. Moreover, in cases where banks have been 
just as willing to lend to farmers as anybody else, 
farmers have not used the banks as business men 
do, have not made the acquaintance of president 
and cashier by becoming patrons of the bank, de- 
positing in it all receipts and paying all bills by 
check. Consequently banks have not known which 
farmers deserve credit and which do not. 

a 
Why Not Organize a Local Credit Union? 


HATEVER system of rural credit is worked 
Ws by Congress, there is going to be need 

for rural credit reforms which the individ- 
ual farmer or groups of individual farmers can 
work out; and some of these are suggested by the 
foregoing statement. Here are two plans we 
strongly recommend: 

(1) If you can’t get your neighbors to work with 
you in a credit union, be sure to deposit all your 
receipts in your bank, pay everything by check, 
get acquainted with your banker, convince him of 
your good character, industry, and thrift, and 
thereby establish your own credit so you can bor- 
row as easily and cheaply as other business men 
do. 

(2) The foregoing plan, however, looks only to 
help for yourself as an individual, whereas every 
man should be interested in helping others as well 
as himself. Consequently the plan we much prefer 
is that the farmer get a group of good reliable 
neighbors to join with him and organize a credit 
union or farmers’ codperative bank somewhat like 
the agricultural banks we have described in writ- 
ing of rural codperation in Ireland. And we are 
glad to say now that here and there similar banks 
are being organized here in the South. Mr. W. B. 
Hunt, for example, writes us of the Nelson Credit 
Society of Eatonton, Ga., which “capitalizes the 
poor man’s character and reputation,” lending the 
industrious farmer on the amortization plan at 
low rates of interest. 

Even more interesting is the credit union recently 
organized in the Lowes Grove neighborhood in 
Durham County, N. C., of which Prof. W. R. Camp 
sends us an interesting account. There are twenty 
charter members, and a board of directors of five 
members will pass on all loans. Four per cent will 
be paid on deposits, and loans will be made at 6 
per cent, the 2 per cent difference covering cost 
of-operating, losses, surplus, etc. No loan is to be 
made except upon application showing that it is 
to buy supplies, machinery, equipment, livestock, 
or land, and the application unanimously approved 
by the directors. Every loan for over $50 requires 
security. Further details of the plan are given in 
a talk by Mr. John Sprunt Hill, a member of the 
American Rural Credits Commission, who was 
present at the formation of the Lowes Grove so- 
ciety. We quote: 


“The idea of the Credit Union is to bring 
together and pool the interests of from twen- 
ty-five to one hundred farmers. Some of these 
farmers have land and some have personal 
property, and some have nothing .but good 
character. To the man who has property the 
Credit Union lends money at 6 per cent on 
the security of his property In case of a ten- 
ant farmer who has no property except ‘his 
usual mule and cow, he will have to get his 


(19) Si 


note at the Credit Union endorsed by his land- 
lord or endorsed by two or more of his neigh- 
bors who have sufficient property to allow 
them a line of credit. The tenant farmer will 
also be expected to give a lien on his crop to 
his local Credit Union as a further security. 
This crop lien.given to his own Credit Union 
will bear interest at the rate of 6 per cent and 
he will buy his supplies on a cash basis, where- 
as the crop lien he has been accustomed to 
give to the supply merchant and individuals 
in nearby cities has been costing him for his 
credit all the way from 40 to 60 per cent. It 
is clear, therefore, that by giving a crop lien 
to his own Credit Union he will save at least 


50 per cent in the cost of credit for running 
his farm.” 





What Is True Success ? 


The Necessity for Having a Worthy Ideal and What 
Constitutes One 














My dear Boy: 
I’ LAST week’s Progressive Farmer I gave this 
definition of success: 

That man is succeeding in life who has a 
worthy ideal and struggles toward it serenely and 
unceasingly. 

Now the only thought I had time to emphasize 
last week was that of struggling unceasingly— 
work, energy, perseverance, keeping everlastingly 
at it. I mentioned this quality first because, as 
I said, unless 4 young fellow is willing to work and 
work hard and keep working, his ideals and se- 
renity won’t count for much. He may be good, 
but that doesn’t matter unless he is good for 
something. 

ee 

ND then next after willingness to work, if you 

are to win true success, it is necessary to have 
a worthy ideal—live a purposeful life. “An old 
uncle of mine used to say he could tell whether a 
boy had the seed of success in him by the way he 
whittled a stick in an idle moment. If he simply 
whittled the stick to pieces, he was aimless; if he 
made a plaything for a child, or a trigger for a 
bird-trap, or cut some odd design, he was a ‘boy 
with purpose. 

Now whether the whittling test holds good or 
not, it is certainly true that no boy is going to 
make a success in life without high purpose. He 
must set his stake and plow straight toward it. 
It was old Stephen B. Elkins, I believe, who said 
there were just three rules for success; “First, 
Find out what you want. Second, Go after it. 
Third, Come back with it.” : 

Certainly any boy who resolutely determines 
upon any line of achievement—that he is going to 
be the best farmer in his community; that he 
is going to get ahead in the world or build a 
worthy character or live a life commanding the 
respect and love of all—such an ambition nine 
times in ten will be realized whatever the ob- 
stacles. 

eee 


f eed to do whatever you do better than anybody 
else has done it before—that is the thought 
which the great men who are to send messages to 
you in The Progressive Farmer emphasize over 
and over again. It is the same idea which the late 
Senator Dolliver expressed once in a sentence I 
have never forgotten: “In no art is it ever safe 
for a man to fall below the best that is in him.” It 
is the same idea which found eloquent expression 
in the epitaph carved on the tombstone of the 
Western cowboy: “He Done His Blamedest; Am- 
gels Could Do No More.” And there is an ‘old 
verse which expresses the same idea yet more ex- 
plicitly and exactly: 

“If I were a cobbler, 

I'd make it my pride 

The best of all cobblers to be; 

If I were a tinker no tinker beside 

Should mend an old kettle like me,” 

It doesn’t matter: how humble the next task be- 
fore you may be, the idea must be to give it the 
last ounce of energy, will, and determination in 
you, doing it a little better than the other fellow. 

*‘DMo the thing that is next, saith the proverb, 
And a nobler shall succeed, 
"Tis the motive exalts the action, 
*Tis the doing, not the deed,” 
You have nothing to do with the task the Lord 
has assigned you: that’s His business. You have 
everything to do with how that task shall be done- 
that’s your business. Amd no man can-do a small 
job superbly well without fitting himself for bigger 
things. 
ok & 
OW the young fellow who turns ioose ail his 
vim, energy, muscle-power and brain-power on 
every job he undertakes, determined to do it, time 
considered, better than anybody else—such a boy 
is already pretty well predestined to success from 
the beginning, so far as outward and ‘material 
success goes. There are yet other things to be 


(Conctuded on page 34, this issue) 














Day of 
Good Teeth 


Mothers, educators, 
dentists, all now real- 
ize the need of reg- 
ular care of the teeth. 





is € common-sense denti- 
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regular care: 
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Why It Grows 


Every member of the famil 
benefits from the Farm Journal. 
It educates. Encourages Father 
in his farm-work, and _ helps 
Mother in hers. Wholesome and 
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and schemes of all inds. For 35 years 
it has protected its readers from fraud- 
ulent advertising. 
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WINTER HAPPINESS 


WANT the curtains drawn and snug, I 

Want the coals aglow, 

I want the baby on my knee, 
singing low; 

Then let the cold December wind make 
music in the trees, 

And I will never have a thought for sum- 
mer blooms and bees. 


the mother 


I want the baby in my lap, the children 
on the floor, 

Or gatherered ‘round my chair 
the tales of fairy lore; 

Then northern winds may, 
blow up a winter storm, 

And we can laugh to hear them blow 
when all our hearts are warm. 


to hear 


if they will, 


With the farm home roof over us and 
supper past and done, 

Then come the wild-eyed fairy folk and 
come the romps and fun, 

Then comes the howling of the wind out- 
side across,the night, 

And then the baby hears it howl and 
gurgles with delight. 


The summer time’s’'a glory time; with 
birds and bees and blooms; 2% 

With ‘gentle winds out of the south and 
softly breathed- perfumes, 

With butterflies and honey 
roses all aglow, 

But hearts’ draw - closer each to each 
when blasts of winter blow, 


bees, and 


And so we love the winter time when the 
~ “gray day has gone, 
And when the grate is red with coals 
.«' se: and,curtains all are drawn, 
And when the children laugh and play 
4 till time for Slumbertown, 
Then kneel beside their mother’ s knee for 
their. “‘I. lay me down.’ 
—Judd Mortimer Lewis, in Houston 
_Post. , 











"A LESSON IN FOODS 





"the Wide-Awake Girls Meet. Again 


and Get Acquainted With Some Big 
‘Words; Protein, Carbohydrate, 
Cells, Calories, Etc., Explained 


7 ‘EAR me, here’s the little club 
we organized last week, with 
everybody. present and four 

added,” laughed Aunt Margaret as she 
came into the living room. “Have you 
each learned the list of hard words 
and definitions I sent you? You will 
need them to understand what I am 
going to tell you.” 

“Edith,” continued Aunt Margaret, 
“tell me the most important thing in 
being healthy and keeping so.” 

“The food we eat,” answered Edith. 

“Correct. Now a long time ago it 
was necesSary. to take the food the 
season gave, but today we know how 
to grow many things and keep our 
food by canning, and cold storage. 
So many people just eat those foods 
they like. This has had most disas- 
trous results in .the spread of indi- 
gestion, dyspepsia, pellagra, tubercu- 
losis and other troubles. 

“A number of years ago the house- 
wives knew nothing of what food did 
except in a general way, ‘It is nour- 
ishing,’ ‘It is hard to digest,’ etc. But 
since then the different governments 
and scientific institutions of the 
world have studied foods until today 
we know whether a food builds bone 
or flesh, assists in the digestion of 
other foods, or what.” 

Then Aunt Margaret put a ques- 


tion: “Gracie, why do we eat?” 
“Because we are hungry,” she ans- 
wered. 
“But why are we hungry—any- 
body?” 


One of the new members spoke up 
and said: “Because the body needs 
nourishment.” 

Five Elements in Foods—Protein, 
Carbohydrates, Fat, Etc. 

HAT’S just the point,” said dear 

Aunt Margaret, “the body needs 
many thirigs. It needs one kind of 
food to build up the flesh, another to 
build bone, another to give us heat, 
energy and power, etc. Now, into 
how many elements are foods di- 
vided?” 

“Five,” answered one of the new 
girls. “Mineral matter, protein, car- 
bohydrate, fat and water.” 

“Yes.” was the response. “Now 
take the first one: we actually do eat 
mineral matter though not in the 
form of nails and other metals. The 


metals are in the ground and the 
plants digest them; then we eat the 
plants and get the mineral matter 
that builds our bones, hair, teeth, 
finger nails, etc. Spinach, for in- 
stance, contains iron which helps to 
build red corpuscles in the blood. We 
get mineral matter from other things, 
too. Milk contains a good deal of 
lime; and bone, you know, is made 
largely of lime. This mineral matter 
has another use. It helps very much 
in digesting other foods and people 
who do not like milk and green vege- 
tables, cereals and salt, frequently 
suffer from indigestion. 

“Then there is another class of 
foods that abound in one particular 
element, and the building of the flesh 
is its particular and most important 
work. Can anybody tell me what that 
element is, and in what foods we 
chiefly get it?” 

The tall, fair new girl answered aud 
said, “That is protein, and we get it in 
meat, milk, eggs, cheese, cereals, 
bread, beans and peas.” 

“Tell me more about it,” 
Margaret. © 

“Well, it is burned up in the cells. 
We breathe in the air which contains 
oxygen, the red corpuscles in the 
blood pick up the oxygen in the 
lungs, the. heart pumps them to the 
cells and there the little particles. of. 
meat, etc., are burned in the oxygen 
just: the same as pieces of, fuel are 


said Aunt 


-burned-in the air when we open the 


stove. damper.” 
“The third food:element is carbo- 


“hydrate.” What’s the most interesting . 


form of carbohydrate?” 

Everybody said, “Candy!” 

“Good, and what other forms of 
carbohydrates. are there besides can- 
dy, jams, jellies, preserves, molasses, 
etc. ?” 

“Starch,” said Mary, “and we get it 
in rice, grits, bread, cereal, hominy 
and meal and potatoes. It gives heat 
to the body and power to work and 
sing.” 

“Yes,” said the aunt, “and when we 
eat more than we need, the starches 
and sugars are stored up in the body 
as fat,” and she rolled her eye at dear, 


‘pudgy, little Billy, who really should 


have eaten more baked apples and 
fewer sweet potatoes. 

“Who knows what the fourth one, 
fat, does?” questioned Aunt’ Marg- 
aret. 

Martha spoke up: “Fat burns just 
like wood in the fireplace. It makes 
us warm like a fire, and it gives us 
energy to do things just as the fire 
and heat do in the locomotive. It 
does not really blaze,” she continued. 

“Yes,” explained Aunt Margaret, 
“the body is composed of thousands 
of little cells and each cell has its 
own tiny means of burning up food. 
Our most easily digested fats are 
cream, butter, smoked breakfast strip, 
olive and cottonseed oil and nuts. 
Some that are not quite so easily di- 
gested are the fats of meats, especial- 
ly pork and lard. 

The last of the five classes is water. 
It makes the food liquid, then like a 
good housekeeper it washes out the 
body and leaves it clean.” 

Here Aunt Margaret picked up a 
government bulletin and said: “Here 
are some pictures which show how 
these elements are mixed in some of 
our common foods. Here, for ex- 
ample, is a picture of the Irish potato 
to illustrate the loss of constituents 
on boiling, showing the large per- 
centage of water and then the pro- 
portions of the other elements we 
have been talking about. You can 
easily see the big percentage of 
starch.” 





COMP OSITION OF THE POTATO 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


“Then here is a diagram showing 
the composition of an egg, showing 
the large percentage of protein.” 








PERCENTAGE COMPOSITION OF THE 
WHITE AND YOLK. OF AN EGG - 


“Then here is a diagram showing 
the composition of the walnut with 
its. large element ‘of fat,” . 
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COMPOSITION OF AN ENGLISH WALNUT 


The Manufacturing .Process of the 
Body 


HE food as it is swallowed is not 

available for tissue or power,” 
said Aunt Margaret, “but our bodies 
are supplied with materials which 
transform the food and make it avail- 
able. These materials are manufac- 
tured by certain cells and glands of 
the body. If you haver’t already 
learned about them in your physiol- 
ogy, we had better learn their names 
now. These are first, the saliva of the 
mouth; second, the gastric juice of 
the stomach, and third, the pancreat- 
ic juice and bile of the intestines. You 
will see that it is not the food that we 
eat that makes us big and strong but 
the food that is transformed or 
changed by these juices, then picked 
up by the blood and made use of by 
the cells. 

“When food is. taken into the 
mouth it is broken into small parts 
by the teeth, and at the same time 
mixed with the saliva. This saliva 
dissolves the sugar, changes the 
starch into sugar, and dissolves the 
sugar. When the food enters the 
stomach it calls forth a fluid called 
the gastric juice. The active pa.”, of 
this is pepsin. As pepsin can work 
only in mild acid the stomach pours 
out hydrochloric acid. The protein 
becomes changed and softened. The 
food is now passed through the little 
gateway, about a tablespoonful at a 
time, into the intestines, where it 
meets the pancreatic juice. One-third 
of this attacks the undigested carbo- 
hydrate, another third completes the 
digestion of the protein, and the last 
third breaks up and digests the fats. 
The bile, which gives bilious people 
so much trouble, assists in this pro- 
cess. 

“Digested food passes through very 
tiny holes in the wall of the intes- 
tines and becomes a part of the blood 
stream. This passes to every cell of 
the body and each cell takes from it 
the portion it needs. If the materials 
are not present, the cells starve. If 


‘too abundant, the blood is over-load- 
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ed and liver and kidney trouble come 
later. 


How We Measure Food 


“ATOW, let me give you one more 

hard word to remember. Just 
as the yard and pound are used in 
weight and measurement so is the 
calorie used in measuring food val- 
ues. A child from one to two years 
requires 765 calories a day; a six to 
fifteen year old person about 2,000, a 
woman about 3,000, and a man about 
5,000 a day. 

“Now, children,” said Aunt Marg- 
aret rising, “in a couple of weeks we 
will plan some meals and measure the 
calories in them, but next week do 
you not think it will be well for us to 
learn whether it is better to boil, fry, 
or bake foods and why, and how to 
do it? In the meantime, I want every 
one of you to think whether you have 
at each meal enough food but not too 
much, to build your flesh and bones 
and keep you warm and strong.” 





If you go about unvaccinated, you 
do so at your own risk, and if you 
contract smallpox you have no one to 
blame but yourself. If you are vacci- 
nated you can give smallpox the 
laugh. You need be no more afraid 
of smallpox that you are of a Mexi- 





can invasion. If you have been vac- | 
cinated within the last five years, you 
can nurse a smallpox patient without | 
any more danger of contracting the 
disease than in nursing a case of 
toothache.—The North Carolina Board 
of Health Bulletin. 





THE NEW-BORN BABY 
Care That Will Give Baby a Good 
Start Toward Health 


HE body of the little baby is in- | 

describably tender and sensitive | 
when it comes to this cold world of | 
70 degrees Fahrenheit or less. It be- | 
hooyes the doctor and nurse to lessen | 
the shock of change as much as pos- 
sible, wrapping it in. a warm soft 
woolen shawl or 
should be ready. 

As soon as ‘the child is born, the 
navel cord tied, and the child wrap- | 
ped in its blanket, its eyes should re- 
ceive prompt attention. Hundreds of 
children are blind through infection 
that might have been prevented. It 
is the duty of the doctor or nurse to 
carefully wipe away the mucus that 
is usually over them with absorbent 
cotton dipped in boracic acid solu- 
tion, not opening the lids, and wiping 
gently outward. Next a 2 per cent 
solution of silver nitrate should be 
dropped into each eye. The mother 
can buy this already prepared for 12 
cents if she wishes to be assured 
that the doctor will not have to send 
back to town for it too late to do 
any good. This should be in the 
eyes within the first couple of hours, 
better, within 15 minutes after birth. 

The baby’s eyes should be washed 
daily with a boracie acid solution, 
the absorbent cotton or sterilized 
gauze being burned after each eye 
(not pair of eyes) has been washed 
with it. Never permit ordinary cot- 
ton around the new-born baby; it is 
very dangerous. Absorbent cotton 
has been sterilized and costs very 
little. 

The mouth should be freed of mu- 
cus by wrapping the finger in dry 
sterilized gauze and gently wiping 
out the secretion. The mouth 
should then be washed out with a 
boracic acid solution. Now give the 
baby a drink of a teaspoonful or two 
of pure, well-boiled tepid water, but 
absolutely nothing else. 

If it be necessary to free the nose 
of secretions it may be done very, 
very gently, squeezing from the top 
down and the secretion wiped on 
gauze, 

The cord may be freely dusted 
with pulverized boracic acid, covered 
with dry absorbent cotton and sup- 
ported by a light flannel band. It is 
very important that the cord be kept 
dry so that it will drop off early, 
about the fifth day. Never use vas- 
eline or oil on the cord. Should. the 
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It presents to you the most comprehensive list 


It places before you in concise form and in alpha- 
betical order the titles of thousands of musical com- 


It helps you to an easy familiarity with the works 


It gives you a volume of information about operas, 
This 450-page book lists more than 5000 Victor Records, and i 


S 
It costs us more than $150,000 every year, oe 
and we want every music lover to have a copy. YY 


Any Victor dealer will gladly give you a copy of this great catalog ) 
of music, or send to us and we will mail you a copy free, postage paid. 
There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $400, 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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artists, and composers, and contains numerous por- 
traits and illustrations, 

It shows you that no matter what music you 
most enjoy, the Victor or Victrola wiil completely 
satisfy every musical longing. 

It makes clear to you just how easily all the music 
of all the world can become an entertaining 
and instructive part of your every-day life. 
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doctor or nurse fail to arrive, very 
carefully but firmly tie the cord in 
two places, about an inch and a hali 
apart, when pulsation has _ ceased. 
The first tie should be about an inch 
and a half from the baby’s body. A 
marrow tape that has been boiled 
will do. The cut should be made be- 
tween the tied places. The severed 
end should be wiped with gauze wet 
in grain alcohol; dusted with boracic 
acid and covered with a piece of 
sterile gauze. 

Place the new born baby on the 
right side, as this favors the new 
course of blood throughout heart by 
assisting in closing the valve be- 
tween the two sides of the heart. 

It has been found best to reserve 
the soap and water bath for several 
days after birth. An oil bath affords 
less danger of shock. Rub warm 


olive oil or warm fresh lard lightly | 





over,the entire body. Wipe off gent- | 
ly with soft gauze. The second day’s | 


oiling and wiping will get the last of 
the cheesy substance from the baby’s 
dear little dimples and creases. 

Support the head and spine with 
great care, protect the baby from 
drafts and do not let a strong light 
strike the eyes. 


Put on the baby’s shirt, diaper, | 
flannel | 


flannel skirt and outing 
wrapper, roll her in a fresh dry 
blanket, lay her in a warm, dark, 
quiet place for three hours. If she is 
a normal, healthy, comfortable baby 
she will fall soundly asleep. 

When baby wakens she may be 
given another drink of pure water 
and placed at the breast to get the 
first milk secreted. Should there be 
no milk, no artificial food, soother or 
nipple should be supplied. ; 

If mothers and. nurses could real- 
ize the value of disturbing the baby 
only for baths and change of cloth- 
(Concluded on. page 23, this issue) 





Every milk can will 
be sweet and sanitary 
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OUR BEST OFFER 





Is one old subscriber and one 
mew subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 

Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on _ this 
proposition when you renew. 


Egg lieu r 
Catalogue describing them, nd Brae it 
DAY or order direct. . 


Wisconsin Incubator Co., Box 125 Racine, Wis. 
We Will Pay You $120 {2.2hi%2 “gusiness | 


Literature. NICHOLS CO., Dept. 5, Atlanta, Ga. | 
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If you have any neighbors who do not read The .Progressive Farmer 
send us their names and we will send them some sample copies. Then call 
on therm and ask them to subscribe. 
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vanized piece at a time, by our 
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WORLD'S 

GREATEST 

ROOFING 
BOOK 


SPECIAL OFFER COUPON 


The Edwards Mfg. C 

124-174 Pike St., * cincaat, @. 

Please send FREE sam ps, Freight- 
Greatest 


Rooting Book New No. ia 
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2nd., In addition to the above, we will include 
Free, Five Packets of our finest flower seed, all of 
easy flowering all season. 
ROBERT BUIST COMPANY 
Devt. C.D-6S. FrontSt.. Philadelphia, Pa. 














GOOD AS CAN BE GROWN 
Prices Below All jaen” 
I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order 
I fill. Buy and test. Return 
if not O. K.— money refunded. 
Big Catalog FREE 

Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses. 


R. Ho SHUMWAY, Rockford, Ill. 








SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 


The larger kind, with smooth, seal brown backs 
and salmon breasts. They have well turned combs, 
which show vigor and the laying habit. Can furnish 
cocks, cockerels, hatching eggs and day old chicks 
in any quantity. "Will sen: eggs by mail, all charges 
prepaid, and guarantee safe delivery. ur prices 
are reasonable and our specialties are promptness 
and satisfaction. Information and circulars on re- 








quest. Sturtevant Bres. Brown Leghorn Farm, 
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The Prisoner of Zenda 


By ANTHONY HOPE 





(COPYRIGHT BY HENRY HOLT & CO., AND PRINTED IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT) 











CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Rudolf Rassendyli—An adventurous young 
Englishman, age 29, related by an ancient 
marriage to the Biphbergs, the royal fam- 
ily of ‘Ruritania, 

Rudolf—The new King of Ruritania. Both 
he and Rudolf Rassendyll are distinguished 
for their dark red hair, and long, sharp, 
straight noses—characteristics of the 
Elphberg family. y : = 

“Black Michael”, Duke of. Strelsau—Half- 
brother of the King, unscrupulously ambi-, 
tious to be King: himself and “far more 
popular with the people and army than his 
brother Rudolf. 

Antoinette de Mauban—A beautiful young 
Frenchwoman, in love with Black Michael,’ 
Duke of Strelsay. 

Princess Flavia—The beautiful Princess of 
Ruritania, whom ‘the King is expected to 
marry and make his quéén. Duke ‘Michael 
is also passionately in love with her. 

Johann—Keeper of Duke Michael's castle 
of Zenda. ‘ 


Colonel. Sapt — Chief Aide-de-camp to the 
King. 


Setad Von Tarlenheim—A young nobleman 
in the service of the ‘King. 





SYNOPSIS 


Rudolf Rassendyll has inherited the dark 
red hair and long, sharp straight nose which 
characterize the Elphbergs, the royal family 
of Ruritania, to: whom the Rassendylls are 
related through an ancient and unpleasant 
marriage. The family resemblance stirs in 
Rudolf a desire to see the country of his 
royal kinsfolk, which is increased by. the 
news that a new king, Rudolf the Fifth, is 
to be crowned at Strelsau. He goes to Zen- 
da, where he encounters the young king, 
Colonel Sapt and Fritz von Tarlenheim. His 
striking likeness to the king being explain- 
ed he is invited to dine with them. The 
king drinks heavily, the last bottle being one 
sent by Duke Michael. The next morning 
the day for the coronation, the king is found 
to be stupefied with a drug, supposed to have 
been taken through Michael’s wine. In des- 
peration Colonel Sapt and von Tarlenheim 
persuade Rassendyll to shave and take the 
king’s place in the coronation ceremonies to 
frustrate Michael’s plans who would doubt- 
less be crowned should the rightful king 
not appear. Their plans are successful. No 
questions are asked and Rudolf (Rassendy!!) 
Fifth is crowned King of Ruritania. After 
the ceremonies Sapt and Rassendyll return 
to the lodge to find Josef murdered and the 
King gone—the work of Michael’s henchmen, 
Rassendyl!l is persuaded to return to Strelsau 
to impersonate the king until some plan can 


be found to force Michael to release him, - 


Outwardly Michael pays homage to the new 
king, but three of his comrades are always 
in sight. The King receives a mysterious 
letter from Mme. de Mauban. He answers 
in person and is attacked by Michael's 
friends. The king gives a ball in honor of 
the princess at which he proposes, and is 
accepted. Having fallen desperately in love. 
with the princess, Rassendy]] determines to 
force Michael to release the king. He goes 
ton Von Tarlenheim’s estate, near Zenda. 





CHAPTER XII, 

I Receive a Visitor and Bait a Hook 
BOUT five miles from Zenda, on 
the opposite side from that on 

which the castle was. situated, there 

lies a large tract “of wood., It is ris- 
ing ground and in the center of the 
demesne, on. the top of the hill, 
stands a fine. modern. chateau, the 
property of a distant kinsman of 

Fritz’s, the Count Stanislas von Tar- 

lenheim. Count Stanislas himself 

was a student and a recluse. He sel- 
dom visited the house, and had, on 

Fritz’s request, very readily and cour- 

teously offered me its hospitality for. 

myself and my party. This, then, 
was our destination; chosen ostensi- 
bly for the sake of the boar hunting. 


(for the wood was carefully preserv-: 


ed, and boars, once common all over 
Ruritania, were still to be found there 
in considerable numbers), really be- 
cause it brought us within striking 
distance of the Duke of Strelsau’s 
more magnificent dwelling on the 
other side of the town. - A large 
party of servants, with horses and 
luggage, started early in the. morn- 
ing ; we followed at midday, travel- 
ing by train for thirty miles, and 
then mounting our horses to ride the 
remaining distance to the chateau. 
We were a gallant party. Besides 
Sapt and Fritz, I was accompanied 
by ten gentlemen. Every one of them 
had been carefully chosen, and no 
less carefully sounded by my two 
friends, and all were devotedly at- 
tached to the person of the king. 
They were told a part of the truth. 
The attempt on my life in the sum- 
merhouse was revealed to them as a 


spur to their loyalty and an indict-. 


ment against Michael. They were al- 
so informed that a friend of the 


king’s was suspected to be forcibly 
confined within the castle of Zenda. 
His rescue was one of the objects of 
the expedition; but, it was added, 
the-king’s main desire was to carry 
into effect certain steps against his 
treacherous brother, as to the pre- 
cise nature-of which .they. could not - 


“at® present . be. further . enlightened. 
Enough’ that ‘the ~ king comimanded . 


their services. and would rely on, 
their devotion when occasion arose 
to call fof’: it: .- Young, --well- bred, - 
brave and loyal, they asked no more. 
They were ‘ready-to prove their du- 
tiful obediénce,.-and. prayed © fora 
fight as the most ee mode 
of showing it. 

Thus * the: scéné -was shifted from 
Strelsau, to. the chateau of Tarlen- 
heim and: castle -of Zenda,, which 
frowned at us across the valley. I 
tried to shift my thoughts also, to 
forget my love, and to bend all my 
energies to the task before me. It 
was to get the king out of the castle 
alive. Force was useless: in some 
trick lay the chance; and I had al- 
ready an inkling of what we must 
do. But I was terribly hampered by 
the publicity which attended , my 
movements. Michael must know by 
now of my expedition; and I knew 
Michael too well to suppose that his 
eyes would be blinded by the feint 
of the boar hunt. He would under- 
stand very well what the real quarry 
was. That, however, must be risked 
—that and all it’ might mean; for 
Sapt, no less than myself, recognized 
that the present state of things had 
become unendurable. And there was 
one thing that I dared to calculate 
on—not, as I now know, without 
warrant. It was this—that Black 
Michael would not believe that I 
meant well by the king. He could 
not appreciate—I will not say an 
honest man, for the thoughts of my 
own heart have been revealed—but a 
man acting: honestly. He saw my .op- 
portunity as I had seen it, as Sapt 
had seen it; he knew the princess— 
nay ( and I declare that a sneaking 
sort of pity for him invaded me), 
his way he loved her; he would think 
that Sapt and Fritz could be bribed, 
so the bribe were large enough. 
Thinking thus, would he kill. the 
king, my rival and my danger?._ Aye, 
verily, that he would, with as little 
compunction. as he would kill a rat. 
But he would kill Rudolf Rassendyll 
first, if he could; and nothing but the 
certainty of being utterly damned by 
the release of the king alive and his 
restoration to the throne . would 
drive him to throw away the trump 
card which he held in reserve to balk 
the supposed game of the impudent 
impostor Rassendyll. Musing on all 
this as I rode along, I took courage. 

Michael knew of my coming, sure 
enough. I had not been in the house 
an hour when an imposing embassy 
arrived from him! He did not quite 
reach the impudence of sending my 
would-be assassins, but he sent the 
other three of his famous Six—the 
three Ruritanian gentlemen—Lauen- 
gram, Krafstein, and Rupert Hent- 
zau. A fine, strapping trio they were, 
splendidly. horsed. and 
equipped. Young Rupert, who looked 
a dare-devil, and-could not have’ been 
more than twenty-two or twenty- 
three, took the lead, and made us the 
neatest speech, wherein my devoted 
subject and loving brother, Michael 
of Strelsau, prayed me to pardon him 
for not paying his addresses in per- 
son, and, further, for not putting his 
castle at my disposal; the reason for 
both of these derelictions being that 
he and several of his servants lay 
sick of scarlet fever, and were in a 
very sad, and also a very infectious 
state. So declared young Rupert with 
an insolent smile on his curling up- 


‘per lip and a toss of his thick hair— 


admirably . 
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he was a handsome villain, and the 
gossip ran that many a lady had 
troubled her heart for him already. 

“If my brother has scarlet fever,” 
said I, “he is nearer my complexion 
than. he is wont to be, my lord. I 
trust he does not suffer?” 

“He is able to attend to his affairs, 
sire.” 

“I hope all beneath your roof are 
not sick.. What of my good friends 
DeGautet, Bersonin and Detchard? I 
heard the last had suffered a hurt.” 

Lauengram. and Krafstein~ looked 
glum and uneasy, but young Rupert’ s 
smile grew. broader... 
dee) = ig hopes soon to firid a medicine 
for it, sife,” ‘he answered. 

And I burst ‘out’. laughing, ‘for : I 


knew.” what medicine’. Detchard 
Bos for—it is called Revenge. 
“You will dine .with us, geéntle- 


men?” I asked. 
Young Rupert was profuse in apol- 


ogies. They had urgent duties at the 
castle. ; ; 

_ “Then,” said I, with a wave of my 
hand, “to our next meeting, gentle- 
men. . May it make us better ac- 


quainted !” 


“We will pray your Majesty for an 
early opportunity,” quoth Rupert 
airily; and he strode past Sapt with 
such jeering scorn on his face that I 
saw the old fellow clench his fist and 
scowl black as night. 

For my part, if a man must needs 
be a knave I would rather have him 
a debonair knave, and I liked Rupert 
Hentzau better than his long-faced, 
close-eyed companions. It makes 
your sin no worse, as I conceive it, to 
do it a la mode and stylishly. 

Now it was a curious thing that on 
this first night, instead of eating the 
excellent dinner my cooks had pre- 
pared for me, I must needs leave my 
gentlemen to eat it alone, under 
Sapt’s presiding care, and ride myself 
with Fritz to the town of Zenda and 
a certain little inn that I knew of. 
There was little danger~in the ex- 
cursion; the evenings were long and 
light, and the road this side of Zenda 
well frequented. So off we rode, 
with a groom behind us. I muffled 
myself up in a big cloak. 

“Fritz,” said I as we entered the 
town, “there’s an uncommonly pretty 
girl at this inn.” 

“How do you know?” he asked. .- 

“Because I’ve been there,” said I. 

“Since ” he began. 

“No. Before,” said I. 

“But they'll recognize you?” 

“Well, of course they will. Now 
don’t argue, my good fellow, but lis- 
ten to me. We’re two gentlemen of 
the king’s household, and one of us 
has a toothache. The other will or- 
der a private room and dinner, and 
further, a bottle of the best wine for 
the sufferer. And if he be as clever 
a fellow as I take him for, the pretty 
girl and no other will wait on us.” 





“What if she won't?” objected 
Fritz. 
“My -dear Fritz,” said I, “if: she 


won’t for you she will for me.” 

We were at the inn. Nothing of 
me but my eyes was visible as I 
walked in. The landlady received us; 
two minutes later my little friend 
(ever, I fear me, on the lookout for 
such guests as might prove amusing) 
made her appearance. Dinner and 
the wine were ordered. I sat down 
in thé private room. A minute after 
Fritz came in. 

“She’s coming,” he said. 

“Tf she were not I should have to 
doubt’ the Countess Helga’s taste.” 

She came in. I gave her time to 
set the wine down—I didn’t want it 
dropped. Fritz poured out a. glass 
and gave it to me. 

“Is the gentleman in great pain?” 
the girl asked sympathetically. 

“The gentleman is no worse than 
when he saw you last,” said I, throw- 
ing away my cloak. 


She started with a little shriek. 
Then she cried: 
“It was the king, then! I told 


mother.so the minute I saw his pic- 
ture. Oh, sir, forgive me!” 


(Continued on page 34, this issue) 
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The New-born Baby 
(Concluded from page 21, this issue) 
ing they would not try to exhibit it 
to admiring friends, to see its eyes, 
to see it bathed, etc. Baby needs ab- 
solute rest. ; 
The new born baby should not 
sleep with mother or anyone else, 
should nurse every two hours dur- 
ing the day and once at night, should 
at all times be given plenty of tepid 
water to drink, and should be kept 
warm (particularly the feet), but not 
bound. When the day clothes are 
changed for night ones a gentle rub- 

bing rests baby’s muscles. 

Watch the stools of the baby; they 
are dark-green for two or three days, 
gradually turn brown, and at the end 
of the first week should be yellow. 
If not, see-the doctor. 

Never feed baby ardificialty. Don’t 
jolt him. ~ Use scorched white cloth 
and: not cottott if- yow have ‘no ab- 
sorbent cotton or gauze. 

And last but not least, see that 
your baby’s birth is registered. Phys- 


icians -shouwld ‘do “it but. parerits- 

should see that Py is done. ¥ 
* - & 

This *is one i a series of talks: 


about “Good Health for the Child.” 
Next time we shall discuss “The Del- 
icate Baby.” 


LABOR-SAVING DEVICES FOR 
THE HOUSEWIFE 








Here Are a Number of Ideas That 
Will Help in Making Work Lighter 
and Pleasanter 

HE States Relation Service of 

the Department of Agriculture 

gives us the following descrip- 
tion of home conveniences, planned 
and built by a rural Woman’s Club 
in Virginia: 

Their first activity was building a 
fireless cooker, and for several meet- 
ings different committees were se- 
lected to demonstrate the cooking of 
various {foods in their home made 
cookers. A wooden or tin lard pail 
was used for the outside container of 
the cooker and was lined with two 
thicknesses of paper before packing. 
Three inches of packing was allowed 
on all sides and at the bottom of the 
gallon oyster can which was used as 
the nest. This nest was wrapped on 
the outside next to the packing with 
asbestos and a piece of asbestos was 
placed under the bottom to prevent 
the scorching of the packing when 
the hot soap stones were used. The 
packing used was shredded newspa- 
per and excelsior, and this was 
packed in very tightly around and to 
the top of the nest which was about 
three inches below the lid top of the 
outside container. Then a piece of 
card board was cut to fit inside the 
lard can and a circle cut out of the 
center around the top of the oyster 
can or nest, to hide the packing and 
make a neat finish. A cushion of un- 
bleached muslin, three inches thick, 
and stuffed tightly with excelsior 
was made. This was put on the top 
of the lid of the nest and, when the 
top of the outside container was 
placed on and hooked down, it was 
tight enough to cause a _ pressure. 
When tin pails were ‘used they 
were enameled white and when 
wooden pails were used they were 
stained brown, making very neat 
looking pieces of furniture for any 
kitchen. The utensils used for cook- 
ing the food in the nest, in some 
cases, were the regular aluminum 
fireless cooker utensils. Any kind of 
a vessel with a close fitting top and 
one that fits closely in the nest of 
the cooker might be used. 


“A Scrubbing Chariot” 


NE of the cleverest “little labor 

savers demonstrated at this 
meeting was a “scrubbing chariot.” 
This consisted of a comfortable pad- 
ded frame on rollers which enables 
the housewives, in wiping the floors, 
to roll about and do the scrubbing 
with more ease and comfort and save 
a great many steps. This was built 
at a very small cost. A 34-inch plank 
was used, 20x10. The sides were 


” 


made of 2-inch strips 8% inches long 
and 4 inches wide. The front piece 
was of the same material 20 inches 
long and 4 inches wide. An ordinary 
soap box can be used for this by cut- 
ting down the sidés to about 5 inches 
high and knocking out one side. The 
padding for the bottom of this char- 
iot was made of burlap and made it 
more comfortable when kneeling. 
This was simply tacked around the 
inside of the chariot and the whole 
thing was placed on four rollers and 
stood just the height of the rollers 
off of the floor. A soap dish was 
screwed on one side and a little rack 
for the scrubbing brush on the op- 
posite side. Estimated cost of this 
follows: 

A soap box used for body of chariot.... 


$0.00 

One yard Of. fea PaFIGPs 6. fue vice ces 015 
One box brass head tacks...........-.. .10 
POUT “HOG TOMGCCS. 2 66.0 cews be se hie ew atte s .10 
IRE GOURD SIOIGE 366 cee eet eke wes ws .05 
ia Re REAL ROM SERRE REE LE Be 07 
(PES Peary Seon ea irk crise $0.47 


Another of the conveniences show- 


ing their ingenuity was a handy mop 
or dustless mop for: painted .or .pol- 
ished floors. 
ting the 


“straw .from- a~- worn-out 


-breom even with the wires which 


hold the straw to the handle. This 
part of the broom was covered with 
an old stocking and the legs of other 
old stockings were cut 12 inches long 
and slashed into 1 inch strips to 
about 2 inches from the top. These 
were sowed on to the covering over 
the broom, around and around the 
surface in rows about 1 inch apart 
until the mop was the desired thick- 
ness. This mop was then dipped in- 
to a solution’ of one-half cup of 
melted paraffine and one cup of coal 
oil and allowed to dry on the strips. 
The mop was kept moist by rolling 
tightly and pressing into a paper 
bag. There was no cost placed on 
this device because it was made of 
all worn out things which they had 
about the house. 


An Iceless Refrigerator 


COMPANION convenience to the 

fireless cooker for the hot sum- 
mer days was a milk cooler or iceless 
refrigerator. The estimated cost of 
this most useful convenience is 85c. 
The shelves used in the inside of the 
refrigerator were’ made of tin roof- 
ing squares, enameled white, with 
perforations cut in them. In this 
cost the screening was also omitted. 
These refrigerators are more useful 
when screened against flies. The fol- 
lowing description will enable you 
to build. one: 

Have a screened case made three 
and one-half feet high with other di- 
mensions 12 inches by 15 inches. 
Place two one-inch wooden strips 
across the top over the screen, low 
enough to allow a square pan to fit 
in between the four corners. Have 
two movable shelves, 12 to 15 inches 
apart in it. Use a pan 12 inches 
square (a 15 cent biscuit pan will an- 
swer) on the top to hold the water 
and have the whole thing standing in 
a large pan (a 25 or 30 cent biscuit 
pan). The pans and case are all 
painted white, allowed to dry and 
then enameled. Have the smooth 
side out and button the coverings on 
the frame with buggy or automobile 
curtain hooks and eyes, arranged so 
that the door may be opened with- 
out unfastening these hooks. This 
can easily be done by putting one 
row of hooks on edge of door near 
the latch and the other just opposite 
the opening and have the hem on 
each side extend far enough to cover 
the crack at edge of door to keep out 
the warm outside air and keep in the 
cooled air. This dress or covering 
will have to be hooked around the 
top edge also. Two double strips 
one-half the width of each side to 
form wicks should be sewed on the 
top of each side and allowed to ex- 
tend over about 2% or 3 inches in the 
pan of water. The bottom of the 
covering should extend to lower 
edge of case. 

Place the refrigerator in a shady 
place where air will circulate around 
it freely. Keep the wicks in the sup- 
ply of fresh water in the upper pan. 


This was made by cut-, 


This water is carried down the sides | 


of this cloth by capillary attraction 
and when evaporation takes place, 
the heat is taken from the inside 
thereby lowering the temperature. 
On dry hot days a temperature of 50 
degrees can be obtained in this re- 
frigerator. 


Home-made Shower Bath 


VERY simple, convenient and 

cheap arrangement for a home- 
made shower bath has been built by 
these women and is considered es- 
pecially useful in the homes where 
there are many children. This de- 
vice was made by using a two or four 
gallon tin bucket. A hole was 
punched in the bottom and a piece 
of pipe soldered in. this: opening 
about 1% inches to 2 inches long. A 
piece of rubber hose 4 feet’to 6 feet 
long. was attached to this and a 





sprayer from the watering can or:a/| 


nozzle placed on the end. ~'A rope 
was_tied to the handle of the bucket 
and run through a staple which was 
driven in the joist beside the win- 
dow.sash making a ‘pulley by. which 
the bucket. could: be raised or low- 
ered to suit. the convenience of the 
person taking the shower. A hook 
was placed below this staple so that 
the rope could be fastened to hold 
the bucket in place. A clothes pin 
was used over the rubber tube to cut 
off the water. A large tin tub was 
placed underneath to stand in. Es- 
timated cost of this convenience was 
as follows. 














A Gwo-galion tin. BuUCKeL «5 oo Kew sce en $0.15 
MéGium @ige: fine Duckett  ..6. 6 swat 75 
Pay BOGGS Ok SOE cist atc ees eas Paes .07 
Nossie and rubber tubing. ......5 066200. 65 
a APC ae ge ree re Py ae Bei oresth dee .10 
SCG Ge MAA ee neo 5a aos oc VR .10 
CON ENN 65.5 5 Bw Rw 8 eae oe .O1 
WHUDRCE DUONG 0 sabies-0 Dad ease ie one yee .15 
TY Sic 6. 60d WR ET Hone eee $1.98 
What Women Want to 
Know 
Answers to Inquiries 

LOOKING FOR A “PERFECT MAN” 
HERE is there a perfect man?” asks 
one young woman. : 
Bless you, I do not know. I never saw 
one and never expect to do so. Do you 


not think a thoroughly good man is a better 
one to know than a perfect one, since per- 
fection is a matter of opinion? 

Then she adds most disappointedly, “When 
I said I would marry him I thought him 
perfect, but now I have to acknowledge he 
is the laziest man in the world. I cannot 
discuss him with those who know him, but 


I want you to tell me if you do not think 
he will brace up when he has some one to 
care for?” 

I do not like to answer questions like 
these, but since I know a little poem that 
fits in so well I give it to you and let you 
draw your own conclusion: 


Winter is too cold fer 
Freezin’ 


work; 
weather makes me shirk. 
Spring comes on an’ 


finds me wishin’ 


I could end my days a-fishin’. 
Then in summer, when it’s hot, 
I say work kin go to pot. 


Autumn days, 
Sorter 


so calm and hazy, 
makes me kinder lazy. 


That’s the way 
Seems I can’t 


the seasons run. 
git nothin’ done. 
—Lippincott’s Magazine, 
SHOULD HOLIDAYS BE 


oO YOU not think this 
overdone?” asks a correspondent. 

and again no. We need something to 
remind us of the fact that there is life and 
love, that there are commas and periods, 
quotations and exclamation marks, to break 
the steady flow of our existence. Christmas 
should give us pause to consider the love in 
our lives and to foster it: Lee’s and Wash- 
ington’s Birthdays should make. us realize 
how much observation of our children’s 
birthdays bind them to the home; then the 
Fourth of July is for patriotism, Thanks- 
giving for gratitude, and so on through the 
list. Don’t I beg of you, let your spirit get 
so grown-up that you lose your keen ap- 
preciation of the holidays. Think of them 
as marks, pauses, sign-boards—what you 
will—but think of them and their meaning. 

* «  « 


CELEBRATED? 
holiday spirit is 


No, 


PARENTS OBJECT TO MANUAL 


TRAINING 


HE teacher wants us to teach what he 

calls ‘manual training’ in our school and 
is trying to get a teacher to have cooking. 
My children can learn those things at home. 
Don’t you think so? I send them to school 
for education,” 


This comes from Florida. Pity the poor 
teacher trying to do what is right against 
popular sentiment, Dear, you are a new 
subscriber to this paper, I am sure, or you 
would know that it was long ago decided 
that it is a mistake to educate the head 
without the hand. As to the boy learning 
at home—I suspect that if you wanted a 


good parlor table today your husband would 
have to buy it, but your son could make it. 
Then, as to the cooking. Can you really 


teach her? Do you know how to avoid in- 
digestion and typhoid, second. summer com- 
plaint, and poverty? Let the children learn 
those things and uphold the hands of the 
teacher, I beg of you. 






Famous No Money 
Down Free Trial 


riano Offer 
saves You | >. = 
948.7. WT he ¥ 


e 30-Day Trial 
Money Down— 
Your Own Time to Pay 










bet Ate 


Believing that every home 
should Shave the elevating in- 
ence of music, I a inat 

Adler plan of. selling o 





Send no money. until you decide to buy: Have tt a: 
month free. If you cay oes you want to keep it,-then pay 
me in small amounts at your convenience.- 

Payments No Burden To You 
No Interest—No lectors 

The risk is all mine—and if at the end of a the 
Adler fails to make Iwi feos 
every dollar you have _ I give : 50-year 
antee —lo t rnade on organ. I save you $18.75, 
or more, because I om irect wa. the 1 
Adler Organ Factory (greatest in existence, 
out all in-between 
Ww organ 




























Poe ape 2 Tppeaai- Winners of 
rect fromareat 00,000 C214 Sedat 
Adler Factory to home at Consefva- 


lowest factory prices. I save 

you half—because the Adler Plan 

absolutely —- out middle- 

ed free — 
y paymen 
plan. 


tion Expost- 
tion, Knox- 
ville, 1913. 
Write for Free 
Organ or Piano 


men. 


1k a. wa 
Adler Mfg. Co., 
J cow. Chestnut St. Louisville, Ky. 


Organ Book 0 
Piano Book 0 


NAME... 
ADDRESS 


Mark which 
_ you desire. 














Makesexperts of beginners—givesaver- 
ageof20more chicksto the hatch. That’s 
because center heater: gives evenest 
heat, specialautomaticdevicesproduce 
Constant supply of fresh, warmed, moist 
air. Lamp flame regulator gives exact 
blaze needed to keep 103 degrees—auto- 
matically. Willhatch on one gallon of oil where 
all others use 4to7, Large oil tankholds 
enough forone entire hatch—ne daily fil 
aecessary. Glass top lets you see inside a 
the time, Cuts out stooping—eliminates 
guessing. a liftlid to airand turneggs 
—no handling ese tra ynecessary Send to- 
day for full i dota nae 4 


Chart and offer of 81. = hygrometer r FREE. Pos 
fard bringsall, Write 


RAYO INC. CO., U. D. Sta. 1586 » Omaha, Meds 





F) Reliable and Full of Life 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Made to build New Business. A trial 
wil] make you our permanent customer, 


PRIZE COLLECTION etieh. 17 


Varieties, 
150; 


GUARANTEED TO PLEASE. 
Write today; mention this paper. 


SEND 10 CENTS. 


e petinge ont packing and re- 4 
ive th valuable collection of seeds 
er with big in- 





‘arms 
Farm 223 Rockford, I. 








Save your papers and get a binder. 



















































































































































W Give One Dollar 
For A Bigger Tobacco Crop? 
doubtful origin? For no matter what your skill or labor, they 


’ \ amount to nothing if your seed be imperfect. About one dollar 
will buy all the seed needed to plant yourcrop. You can secure seed 
from us—"Slate’s Seed’’—that are heavy, ripe, full of germinating pow- 
er, that are compelled to grow sturdy plants. Our process separates the 
light seed from the heavy. None but good, heavy, fertile seed can ever be 
offered you. For years, here on our Hyco Tobacco Farm, we have been 
breeding and improving tobacco seed, picking out plants that possess great- 
est possible number of good points. Some of the finest varicties were origi- you from “My Seed House on 
nated by us. Our seed are exported all over the world, If you would make the Farm."* 


W. C. SLATE, President, SLATE SEED €0., Box 717, South Boston, Virginia 












HY RISK failure with your tobacco crop by planting seed of your tobacco crop yield its utmost, 
write us now for our bocklet de- 
scribing all varieties, and prices 


for these seed. Also get my 1916 


“Guide to Gardening” 


describing my pedigreed varieties 
of Garden Seed. Sold direct to 















Plant Cotton One Seed AtA Time 
Equally Spaced—Thick or Thin 

A bushel or more to the acre without bunching—a peck or less without skips. 

Each plant stands alone, grows stocky and strong,half the work 

of chopping is saved and if chopping is delayed plants keep growing. 


6 9? Corn, Cotton 
LEDBETTER “ONE SEED” sna’reanut 
has 12 years of wonderful success and an absolute 
guarantee back of it to prove that it makes big yields 
at low cost and gives a full stand of plants without 
waste. Positive force feed brings seed out in plain 


sight. Easily set to plant at any depth in 
the furrow or on the ridge. 























































The best Planter for Peanuts, Peas, Corn, EA 

Sorghum, Millet and other seeds as well ~seaora 

z as all Southern 

Cotton. States and 

WRITE FOR BOOK; send your name on a insure quick 

postal and let us send you full garticulars and safe 

about this money-making Planter. Delivery to 

you from a 

The Southern Plow Co. nearby point. 
602 Elm Street, Dallas, Texas 





Write Today 
for Particulars. 














BLUE RIBBON SEEDS 


Seeds for the 
douth 


—s PLOWS WITH A REPUTATION 


to the highest yields on Southern soils, 

Write today for 18th annual handsomely 

illustrated 1916 catalogue and moneys 
saving price list. Your copy is free. 

WOOD, STUBBS & CO., Inc. 

\. For more than 40 years we have been studying the farmer’s néeds 

‘ \ and building Plows of merit to fit them. Our Plows are trade- 

aCh A Bi . marked — registered in U.S. Pat. Office. These trade-marks 

ampion appear only on Plows made by the original Billups of Norfolk. 

Pp Look for them—they are your bond of satisfaction, 

Plow is a good all- 





































222 E. Jefferson St. Louisville, Ky. 
round Plowand ee. 


one of our leading brands. 
The “GIRL CHAMPION”, is 
one of the most popular of the 
CHAMPION series. Others are 
#+A’?, 0689, 861112", $1917" etc. Made . 
in polished castiron or wrought steel. 

Beam ofeithersteel or wood. CAUTION: 
Avoid imitations—see that you get the gen- 
uine ‘‘CHAMPION”, made only by the Bil- ga S 
lups, of Norfolk, Va. For sale by dealers; GaeiiimSS 
if yours cannot supply you, write us. 


WE ARE PLOW EXPERTS, and make @ 
complete line of Plows and Castings for 
all purposes. Our Plows won Blue Rib- 
bons at the N. C. State Fair at Raleigh. 
Write for booklet describing our 
complete line—it will help you. 
Cc. BILLUPS, SON & CO., 
anuracturers 
Est.1858. Norfolk, Va. 


TO OUR FARMER FRIENDS. 


Help celebrate “ALL IN ONE” Anniversary, the event of the season Dec. 20 to Jan. 31. 

The success with which the Gantt “ALL IN ONE” plows have met warrants us in cel- 
ebrating the sixth Anniversary of the “ALL IN ONE” plow. 

To every farmer who buys two of Gantt’s “ALL IN ONE” 1-horseturn plows ,between 
Dec. 20th and Jan. 3ist will be presented free of charge by Gantt Mfg. Co., one of Gantt’s 
“ALL IN ONE” 1I-horse middlebreaker attachments worth $2.50. The “ALLIN ONE” turner 
is inferior to none and on which can be used middlebreakers, scooters, scrapes, harrows, ete. 

Why buy three to five plows to make your crop, when the “ALL IN ONE” will do it 
better and do it cheaper? 

Call on your merchant; buy two Gantt “ALL IN ONE” plows; get him to certify that 
they were bought between Dec. 20, 1915. and Jan. 31, 1916, and write us, and we will forward 
the middlebreaker attachment to you absolutely free. 


GANTT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Macon, Ga. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS FOR LOCAL UNION MEET- 
INGS 


1. Roll call and reading of minutes. 
2. Applications for membership, balloting and initiation, payment 


. Discussion of subject previously selected for this meeting. 
. What goods, supplies, or fertilizers are members in the market 


. Listing farm products for codperative sale by members. 
7. Are any two or more members in the market for joint pur- 


8 Are any members in the market for codperative purchase of 
9. Any plans or suggestions for helping neighborhood progress, 
schools, roads, social life, etc., or for aiding anyone sick or in dis- 


10. Is there any legislation needed for the farmers’ help from 
county commissioners, legislature, or Congress that we should ask 


11. Selection of subject for next meeting and appointment of lead- 


marketing of hogs, cattle, sheep, 





THE NEW “ORDER OF BUSINESS” 


See That Your Local Union Uses the 
New Official Order of Business— 
Some Suggestions That Make It 
Clear 


HE new “Order of Business for 
Local Union Meetings” as printed 
elsewhere in this department of The 
Progressive Farmer has been adopted 
for use in all North Carolina Local 
Union meetings in place of the old or- 
der of business. You will note that 
this order of business suggests action. 
What we need 
more than any- 
thing else in our 
Local Union meet- 
ings is a working 
program that gives 
every member 
something to do. 
The fourth di- 
vision of the order 
of business calls 
MR. GREEN for a “discussion 

of subject previously selected for this 
meeting.” -Let’s determine that we 
will not adjourn a meeting without a 
selection of a subject for discussion 
at the following meeting. Without 
this feature we cannot very consist- 



















































Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new sub- 
scription for one year each if sent in to- 
gether; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cente on each subscription. A 4 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


§. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS—American 
Beauty heavy laying strain. Choice breed- 
ing stock $1.50 and up; also Fancy Show Birds. 
Eggs $1.50 to $2.50. Please tell me your Red 
wants. Every customer is satisfied. 


SAM E. COLVIN, Chester, S. C. 























ently claim to be an “educational” or- 
| ganization. In connection with the 
| discussion somebody might be ap- 
pvuinted to read some selections. 

Then when we come to question 
No. 5 the secretary should make an 
inventory of the goods, supplies or 
fertilizers members are in the mar- 
ket for, with a view to buying collect- 
ively. The average farmer needs to 
make his purchasing dollar buy the 
greatest quantity it is capable of buy- 
ing. We can’t keep on buying at re- 
tail prices and selling at wholesale 
prices and get very far in the line of 
agricultural progress. The only way 
to get lower prices on our purchases 
than the individual farmer gets is to 
buy goods and supplies codperatively 
so as to get the volume that brings 
the lower prices. Get the habit of 
buying things collectively and don’t 
quit because you happen to meet with 
occasional disappointment in some 
| purchases. 





Then unless you list farm products 
| for sale by members, how are you go- 
ing to know what your Local Union 
has for the market? When you come 
to No. 6 you might also list products 
that are not yet ready for the mar- 
ket, so that your selling agent may 
begin to get in touch with prospective 
buyers. 

And in No. 7 the possibilities of 
more real profitable codperation are 
presented than the average farmer 
realizes. 


The coédperative purchase 
of farm machinery not only means 
greater efficiency in production, but it 











TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION IN 
LOCAL UNIONS 


JANUARY—(1) What System of Book- 
keeping Is Adapted to the Farm- 
er’s Needs? 
(2) What Policy Should Farmers 
Adopt With Regard to Fertilizers 
This Year? 
(In sections not using fertilizer 
some other topic may be selected.) 
FEBRUARY—(1) What Legislation, 
County, State, or National Should 
Be Demanded This Year? 
(2) Are Our Authorities Using Right 
Methods in Working Our Common 
Roads? 











means economy of capital; and equal- 
ly important is No. 8 which refers to 
cooperative purchases of pure-bred 
sires, and the sale of livestock, etc. 


Moreover, unless you are mighty 
easily satisfied with your community 
assets and your_community social life 
you will at once realize the import- 
ance of question No. 9. After all, if 
we do not consider that farming is a 
life as well as a business we cannot 
hope to make the life of a farmer 
a satisfying life. Use your Local 
Union as an organized agency helping 
neighborhood progress in schools, 
roads, social life and in everything 
that tends to make your community a 
more desirable community to live in. 


Make This The Banner Year in Your 
Local Union 


F, FOR any reason, your Local 

Union did not hold a Rally Day 
January Ist, be sure to call a special 
meeting of this kind some time dur- 
ing the month of January. And while 
you are seeking members among the 
grown-up men, don’t forget the boys 
over sixteen years of age. They are 
eligible to membership, and organiza- 
tion and cooperation mean more for 
them than for we older folks who 
have already passed over a part of 
life’s journey. The most practical 
way to begin getting the boys into 
the Union is for members to bring 
their own sons in before looking after 
the non-Union man’s sons. 

Let me suggest here, in the begin- 
ning of the New Year, that if we will 
go about the Farmers’ Union business 
with the same promptness and de- 
termination that we go about our 
every day work on the farm, we will 
not have any dull or dragging meet- 
ings of thé Local Unions. If you 
don’t stay out of the fields except for 
sickness or other unavoidable reason, 
can’t you show as much interest in 
the meetings of the Local Union? 
Don’t miss a meeting this year, and 
be on hand promptly at the hour ap- 
pointed, just as you are in the field 
promptly at the beginning of work 
hours. Being promptly on time at the 
meetings is absolutely essential to the 
life and interest of the ner 7 
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HUSTLER jy /, SAW 






*‘‘HUSTLER’’ 
Machinery is Guaranteed 
Is accurate, durable, light run- 
ning, fast cutting, easily hand- 
led. Circular 29-F gives full particulars. 


HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 


Ie a first class Port- 
able Surfacer,Match- 
er and Moulder. 
Makes flooring, ceil- 
ing, mouldings, etc, 
Guaranteed to do 
first-class work. 


Salem Iron Works 


Winston-Salem, N.C. 
and Columbia, S. C. 
Address Nearest Point. 




















<A TEAM é& AHARROW 


The Rawlings pulveriz- 
.. ing harrows and Cultiva- 





pth SSS tor will save its small 
No. 6 Size $1 900: cost many times over by 
(12 Coulters) —— its saving in time and la- 


~~ bor, Combines the work 
of a disc and _ spike harrow both pulverizing and 
smoothing. Light in weight - makes perfect 
mulch - counteracting droughts - does not pull 
up plowed-under weeds. A winner for the dealer 
and a crop producer for thefarmer. Don’t fail 
to get our complete catalog showing attractive 
prices on everything you need. Tell us your 
needs. Write direct tousif your dealer cannot 
supply you. 


RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT CoO. 
Rawlings Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 





BEST EVERWEAR 


STEEL ROOFING 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YO 


This Steel Roofing can’t burn. Light- 
ning can’t damage it. It lasts longer 
than wooden shingles. Looks better. 
Comes in big sheets. Easy to put on. No 
tools but a hammer needed. 


STEEL ROOFING $2.89 PER SQUARE 


We pay the freight. Guarantee Roofing. Buy 
direct from us and be your own 














merchant and keep in your own 
pocket the profit the dealer would 
get. WRITE TODAY for special 
30-Day bargain ofier—free sam- 
ples and Roofing Book Num- 
ber P 

Savannah Fence & Roofing Co., 

ptp Savannah, Ga, 


WE PAY 
|] FREIGHT, A.W 























F EN cea” TIGE 
ole} 7 i | G @ 1ooBiples Farms Youttey 
f OPEN HEARTH STEEL, 


BUY FROM 


RI 


NRA RT 


[GER BRAND Roofing 
ng-Fibre, . —— 
saturated with ral Asphal 

with Mica,” Flin‘ 

t or Gravel, secret 


graces eed 25 y ua: 
ails and cement. included, PCNot Mil Mili 

=, Catalog and samp rite 
. “The Farmer’s Old} Reliable Firm,” 


Tiger Fence Co., Box E Sertasiite, Tenn. 


0JA BEANS 


FOR SALE 
Any Size Lots by 


JONATHAN HAVENS 
Washington, N. C. 




















ROYAL PEA HULLERS 
ne 


Made in Five Sizes, 


THE HULLER that gives satis- 
faction because it works bet- 
ter, works faster and works 
Huller than any other Pea 
er on the market. Cylin- 
der has malleable iron sec- 
tions— automatic fan never 
sticks. Heavy fly wheel gives 
uniform speed and light draft. 
Send for prices and descrip- 
tive catalogue. 


DON’T BUY UNTIL YOU DO. 


Chattanooga Implement and Mig. Co., 
No, 1 Boyce Station, Chattanooga, Tean. 

















The best Christmas present is a year’s 
subscription to The Progressive Farmer, and 


. our best offer is to renew your own subscrip- 


tion one year and send to a new subscriber 
One year both for $1.50 


THE COUNTRY SCHOOL IN JAN- 
UARY 


Observe Community Service Day If 
Not Already Done—Work to Im- 
prove Your Library 





N CASE your school has not ob- 

served North Carolina and Com- 
munity Service Day it would be well 
to observe it during the month of 
January. The bulletin was not sent 
out in time for quite a number of 
counties to observe it on the date 
designated, and in such counties the 
teachers are expected to have the ex- 
ercises at some 
convenient time 
later on in the 
session. It really 
matters very little 
as to the date of 
these exercises ; 
the important 
thing about the 
matter is te. see 
that it is observed. 
Announce the 
date several days in advance, invite 
the patrons of the school to ‘come 
out, endeavor to have each pupil par- 
ticipate in some way. This pleases 
the parents as well as the children, 
and tends to beget in them a state 
pride and a love for their native 
heath that nothing else can so easily 
do. It would be well for the county 
superintendent of schools to look 
after the observance of this day in all 
of the schools under his supervision, 
and to require the teachers, or prin- 
cipals rather, to report promptly after 
the exercises are held. 





MR. WRIGHT 





Have you “supplemented” your 
school library during the present 
term?—that is to say, added an extra 
appropriation to it, as the law per- 
mits? If not there is no better time 
to do it than during this month. If 
you really want to supplement the li- 
brary, there is a way to do it, even if 
the six supplemental libraries to 
which each county in the State is en- 
titled during each biennial period 
have already been taken. There is a 
provision in the school law which en- 
ables any county to secure any of 
these supplemental libraries which 
have been neglected and forfeited by 
other counties, at the close of each 
fiscal year immediately prior to the 
meeting of the General Assembly. 
There has always been in the past an 
ample supply of the forfeited supple- 
ments to meet the demand for them. 
See your county superintendent or 
county board of education and have 
them advance the necessary five dol- 
lars which the county is required to 
give you in order to secure the state 
appropriation for this purpose and it 
will be promptly refunded at the 
close of the fiscal period mentioned 
above. Bear in mind, however, that 
your library can be supplemented 
only once in every two years. 

a oe 


It is always easy to raise the neces- 
sary funds for improving your library 
if you really want to do it. Have an 
entertainment of some nature. You 
| will always find plenty of people 
ready to patronize your undertaking 
|if you will only go about the work 
tactfully and advertise the occasion 
| sufficiently and far enough in ad- 
j} vance of the time. Are there any 
teachers opposed to entertainments? 
| Then if so, there are other means at 
your disposal. Try a subscription list. 

Head this list with the amount you 
| are willing to give, then circulate it 
|among the school committee and the 
| patrons of your school, and we think 
| you will find it easy enough to raise 
be required amount. I know one 
| 





county in the State where practically 
| all the teachers of the entire county 
pledged themselves to donate the 
amount of one day’s salary for this 


purpose. 
| x * * 





In conclusion, allow me to suggest 
| that this work is not one confined to 
|the teachers alone, but is one in 
| which the patrons, pupils and the 
| friends of: education in the district 
| may all join. C. CoN. 


Solid Comfort 


A PIPE, a book and a handy lit- 
tle Perfection to keep the cold 
from creeping under the window 
and up through the floor—there’s 
comfort for you. 


It takes the PERFECTION SMOKE- 
LESS OIL HEATER just five 
-minutes to make you cozy and 
warm. It’s light and easy to carry 
—portable comfort for bedroom, 
bathroom and den. 


The Perfection is inexpensive, too 
—a gallon of oil gives ten hours 
comfort. Why be chilly when 
comfort is so cheap? 


Use Aladdin Security Oil or Diamond 
White Oil to obtain best results in Oil 
Stoves, Lamps and Heaters. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 


BALTIMORE 
Washington, D. C. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 


Charlotte, N. C, 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Charleston, S. C. 


Look for the Triangle Trademark. 


Sold in many styles and sizes at 
all hardware, furniture, general 
and department stores. Look 


for the Perfection Cozy Cat 
Poster. 


Highest award Panama-Pacific Exposition 
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“Early Jersey Large,” “Charleston,” 
“Wakefield,” and “Successor.” 500 for 





5000 and over 80c per iceecch 


TIFT FARMS, Hi. H. TIFT, JR., Manager, TIFTON, GA. 
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Maule’s Seed Book 

A complete list of the best Vegetable, 

For 1 916 Farm and Flower Seeds,Bulbs, Plants, 

Maule’s Six Leading Vegetables in natural colors. 

716 pages of descriptions, culture notes, Free 
illustrations. Write today~we mail it 


MAULE’S SEEDS 
—Once Grown, Always Grown. For 39 years they 
have made good. Half a million successful planters 
use them every year. 

WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. “‘ 
2152 Arch Street Philadeiphia, Pa. 
























B as f Send today f 
t or 
OOK @ our 1916 Book of 


Berries— Free Berries. 


Gives results of our30 years ~ 
ience with small fruits, tells how to 
select, plant, cultivate, etc. Buy the 


Plants That Pay 


Our true-to-name small fruit plants are 
hardy and ever-bearing. 200 acres devoted 
to their culture. Several 
varieties for your soil and 
climate. Packed fresh for 
shipment. Send for the 
Berry Book today. 












The 
W.F. Allen Co. 
121 Market St. 
Salisbury - Md 





Our advertisers are guaranteed, 



















THE POULTRY YARD 








How to Raise Turkeys 


READER asks for full informa- 
tion about turkeys to be raised 
on a 20-acre farm. 

Of the different varieties of tur- 
keys, the White Holland will prob- 
ably be the best for your purpose, as 
they are more easily domesticated, 
and less apt to roam. They are very 
handsome, pure white plumage, jet 
black beard, dark red wattles, etc. 
They dress well, show no dark pin 
feathers, and while not as large as 
the Bronze, they make good selling 
weights, from 8 or 10 to 25 pounds. 

A seven-foot wire fence will keep 
them in. They prefer trees to roost 
in. An apple orchard, with good 
spreading limbs, is-ideal as a roosting 
place. Never cut a wing. 

Regular feeding, night and morn- 
ing, particularly if done by one per- 
son, will soon train them to wait in 
mornings, and return in evenings. 
The evening feed should be an hour 
before sundown. Do not feed or pen 
them near other poultry. 

For nests, give each hen a sugar 
barrel, laid on its side, blocked so it 
will not roll, with a good bed of 
leaves or straw. It is well to have 
nests a little apart, and the entrance 
sheltered by good brush, or tree- 
tops around the entrance. 

In getting stock, get a tom not re- 
lated to the hens. Don’t look for the 
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THE BIG BULL 


FR more you know about tractors, the 


more you are impressed by the power 
that the “Big Bull” displays in action. 


Harvey Sarber, a boy farmer of Elmore County, 
Ala., took first prize with a BullTractorin aplow- 
ing contest at the Alabama State Fair, Oct. 15th, 1915. 


Back of the Bull guaranty is an unequaled Service anda record of 
successful operation on more than 7,000 farms, 


Immediate shipment can be made by Bull Tractor Distributors in all 
King & Wright Co.. Richmond, Va. Distributors for Virginia, North 
Woodruff Mach. Co., Winderand Atlanta. Ga. Distributors for South 

Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 

Wm. P. Luck & Co., New Orleans, La., for Louisiana. 
Mabry Brothers, 1009 Empire Bldg., Birmingham, for Alabama. 


Settley Bull Tractor Co.. 704 Commerce St, Dallas, for Texas. 
© Co., Memphis, Tenn. Distributors for West Tennessee, 


For startling tractor facts write to the 


Bull Tractor Company 
2658 University Ave., S.E, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The true mortgage lifter. 
South. 
and luxuries than any other breed. 
him. 


The 


Secretary American Duroc-Jersey 


811 Exchange Ave. :-: 





START WITH DUROCS AND START RIGHT 


Duroc 
He has paid more debts and bought more necessities 
Let me tell you all about 


ROBT. J. EVANS 


Swine Breeders’ 
Chicago, Hl. 


is the hog for the 


Association, 











| one time one 


| which extends clear to the toes. 








biggest, but for the most active, the 
one with the most strut. A good 
young tom can be mated to 10 or 12 
hens, 
Watch closely for lice. 
them promptly. 
Turkey eggs 


Get rid of 


usually hatch in 28 or 
29 days. The young turkey poults 
must never be allowed to leave their 
run and wander in the grass or weeds 
until dew or rain are dried off. Noth- 
ing kills the young turkeys so quickly 
(except lice) as dampness. Never let 
them be out at night. It is well to 
have all nests, and a sheltered roost- 
ing place, in an enclosure of close 
wire fencing, seven or eight feet high. 

Have clean, sharp, dry sand around 
coops so poults can get it, and noth- 
ing else for 36 hours. Feed for first 
few days a dry bread made of 1 quart 
each corn meal, wheat bran, wheat 
middlings (shorts) and 1 pint ground 
oats (hulls sifted out).. Add a little 
salt, pepper and baking soda, mix 
with sour milk, bake well. Chopped 
green onion tops or small onions can 
be given them any time. After poults 
are a week old, add a little ground 
bone to the bread, or feed boiled meat 
chopped fine. After 10 or 12 days, 
give whole wheat at morning and 
night, and at four weeks give cracked 
corn at noon. During this time the 
bread can be given every two hours, 
after moistening it with scalding 
hot milk, then squeezing dry. At 
four months old reduce feeds to four 
times a day. If turkeys look droopy 
at any time, give one grain of whole 
black pepper. Look out for lice all 
the time. 

When the turkeys “shoot the red,” 
begin to show red wattles, etc., and 
are full feathered, they can take care 
of themselves. 


Be Je Re 





Selecting a Breed 


MISSISSIPPI reader asks: “Ad- 
vise me as to the Light Brahma 


in this climate, and whether they 
would be a profitable venture with 
| the right care. Also compare them 


with the Barred Plymouth Rock.” 

It is very difficult to advise in the 
matter of selection of a breed of 
fowls or of animals. The inquirer’s 
fancies so often create a bias that it 
is hardly safe to advise. 

The Light Brahma is a grand breed 
of fowl, from my personal knowl- 
edge. They are large-bodied, strong 
constitutionally, fairly good layers of 
brown eggs, mostly laid in winter 
months, good mothers, and are easily 
kept in limited bounds. They were at 
of the most popular 
breeds where raised (mostly in 
northern states), but of late years, 
without any good reason, have rather 
fallen out of the limelight, though 
there are indications of a revival of 
interest. 

The principal objection to them in 
the South is their heavy feathering, 
Oc- 
casionally a few are seen in the 
South, but they do not seem to hold 
on. 
If it is the size and build of the 





Brahma you fancy, the White Orping- | 


ton, which is at present a popular 
breed, is a near approach to the 
Brahma, but is all white, lacking the 
black in hackle, wing and tail, of the 
Brahma. They are closer feathered 
and have clean legs and toes. My ex- 
perience with them has been very 
satisfactory, and they stand the cli- 
mate well. 

If the peculiar markings of the 
Brahma appeal to you, the Columbian 
Plymouth Rocks and Columbian Wy- 


andottes possess these _ beautiful 
markings, without the leg and toe 
feathering. In point of egg produc- 


tion, either of these breeds mentioned 
are fully equal, if not superior, to 
Brahmas. 

If your idea is to handle pure-bred 
fowls, selling hatching eggs or stock, 
I fear the Brahmas, for the reason 
that they are in so light demand in 












THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


the South, would prove disappoint- 
ing. The three other breeds are fair- 
ly popular. Bs sie 





The Secret of Success in Winter Egg 
Production 
HE secret of success in winter egg 
production is briefly told in the 
following words: Keep the fowls 
healthy, contented, and comfortable 
by common sense care, wholesome 
feed and modern open-air quarters. 
The top, both sides and back of the 
house must be tight. Under these 
conditions there will not be drafts on 
the birds to cause colds and make 
them liable to attacks of roup. Have 
the house so located that the water 
readily drains off and have about ten 
or twelve inches coarse gravel or cin- 
ders in the bottom so that the floor is 
dry at all times. Have the house face 
the south and have an opening three 
feet wide and as long as the house, 
Have straw on the floor in which such 
grain as corn, wheat and oats is 
thrown so that the birds must scratch 
for it. See that they have green feed. 
If they have no patch of rye, oats or 
rape to run on, hang up a cabbage 
head, or a turnip, on a nail close to 
the floor to give them exercise in 
picking at it and at the same time 
provide their green feed. Give about 
one pint grain feed-to each dozen 
birds each morning and the same 
amount in the evening. Just before 
going to roost allow them to have a 
hot bran mash made by cooking some 
vegetable as turnips and mixing this 
with bran, using boiling water and 
mix until the mash is of a rather dry 
consistency yet thoroughly moist. If 
the nights grow cold hang a burlap 
curtain over the open front:‘at night 
and remove it in the morning. Have 
the perches on a level in the rear of 
the building over a platform to catch 
the droppings, and clean the drop- 
pings off once a week and scatter on 
the farm.—Dr. B. F. Kaupp, N. C. Ex- 
periment Station. 





I want to say that I think in the 
issue of December 25 of The Progres- 
sive Farmer you have reached high 
water mark. I think I- have not 
missed a dozen issues in fifteen years, 
and I feel sure that this number is 
the greatest you have ever gotten 
out.—Dr. G. M. Cooper, Raleigh, N. C. 








HFA BARLA 


iN FARM FENCE 

No better fence made than Mason 
makes and our pricesare unequalled, 
We manufacture —and sell direct to 
you, Every rod of Mason Fence is 
Guaranteed —60-Day Test 
Must prove it best or your money 
back, No dealer or jobber can begin 
to save you as much as we can, Write today for our big new 
catalog Free, It’s full of fence information — shows farm, 
poultry and lawn fences and gates, Lowest factory prices, 
The Mason Fence Co., Box 0,, Leesburg, O. 


FING 


Roofing and Everything in 
Sheet Metal Building Material 

Best that money can buy. 
Lowest prices, Freight pre- 
paid to your station. Send for 
complete catalogue. Address 
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MECCO 
STORM PROOF 77 West 9th St., Covington, Ky. 








If You Know the Pictorial Re- 
view You Will Appre- 
ciate This Club 





The Pictorial Review is one 
of the standard $1.50 Woman’s 
publications. 

There is no better fashion 
magazine in the country. You 
can buy their patterns at the 
best stores which proves that 
they are the best. 

Subscription price of the Pic- 
torial Review is $1.50 per year, 
and at news stands 15 cents per 
copy. 

We offer you a club of one 
year’s subscription to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and a one year 
subscription to the Pictorial 
Review both for $1.50. A regu- 
lar $2.50 value for $1.50. 


he Progressive Farmer 














Don’t overlook “The Prisoner of Zenda,” 
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How Soils Are Made | 


(27) 59 


Let Livestock Do 
The Work 


You will find pleasure as well 
as profit in good animals. 


Your lands “ill grow richer 
every year. 














(Conciuded from page 9, this issue) 


we come to study them in connection 
with the growth of plants and how 
plants get their food. 

In 10,000 quarts of air there are | 
about 3 quarts of a gas known as car- | 
bonic acid gas or carbon dioxide. 
This is,made up of 1 part of carbon 
and 2 parts of oxygen. All living 
things contain carbon and oxygen 
and plants use a great deal which 
they get from water through their 
roots or from the air through their 
leaves; but we are now chiefly inter- 
ested in the fact that this gas, when 
taken up by the rain and carried 
down onto the rocks or into the soil, 
causes more of the rocks and small 
particles to dissolve than would dis- 
solve in water alone. This shows that 
rain water is an important force in 
soil making, and also shows how nec- 
essary it is that air and water pass 
freely through the soil that the outer 
parts of the small soil particles may 
be acted upon and dissolved ‘to set 
free plant foods upon which our 

crops can feed. 

Water in another state also plays 
a further important part in soil mak- 
ing. When water runs into the cracks 
in the rocks or enters the small pock- 








You will read and enjoy THE 
BREEDER’S GAZETTE. 


Why not begin today? 


Free sample copy on applica- 
tion. 


Price, $1 the year, including a 
HOLIDAY NUMBER that sur- 
passes anything in its line. 
This year’s (just published) ex- 
tends to 108 pages, and new 
subscriptions will be com- 
menced with it as long as the 
supply of extra copies lasts. 



































4 ets of smaller particles of rocks or 

] soils and freezes a tremendous force Address 

; is exerted. Any boy knows that 

, when a bucket or pitcher of water THE BREEDER’S GAZETTE, 

. freezes the mass of water expands or Room 1127, 542 South Dearborn St. 

- becomes larger. The vessel in which : 

5 it is held either breaks or the ice ov 

1 bulges up on the surface. This freez- . 

y ing of water in the cracks of the 

f hardest rocks exerts such a force great gorges below Niagara Falls smooth rock. On the surfaces of tion that those who have can more 

») that great masses are broken and and the noted Grand Canyon of Colo- large rocks on the mountain or else- easily get more, that the forces of 

t cracked so that when rain comes rado are simply gullies, worn in rocks where, a low form of plants known Nature help those who help them- 

e again more water will enter these by water, just as smaller streams, in as lichens are seen growing. Then selves, or that all the forces working 

f cracks, and by freezing and dissolv- less time, form gullies in the softer other and larger moss-like plants ap- for soil building are more active in a 

h ing small portions the breaking of soils of our hill sides. pear and as they dissolve small por- good soil to make it better, than ina 

- d the rocks into small particles con- Winds resulting from the heat of tions of the rocks and die, the por- poor soil. 

n tinues. This same process takes place the sun’s rays also play an important tions of the rocks they have dis- How fine are the rock particles in 

- among the smaller portions of rocks part in soil building. As the sun’s solved and their bodies are washed a soil? In some soils they have been 
which we.call soils, for be it remem- rays strike the surface of the earth down into the cracks in the rocks ground so small that it takes 400,000,- 
bered that soils are simply more or and warm it the air next the earth and other and larger ‘plants spring 000,000 to 500,000,000,000 to weigh one 

e less ground rocks. becomes hotter, and expands, as up; and finally all these are washed ounce, or 6,400,000,000,000 to 8,000,000,- 

: : st other ‘substances do when heated,and down by the rain or moving water in- 000,000 to weigh a pound. If you want 

a] . being lighter rises and the cooler air to the valleys and deposited to form to know how many of these grains 

t Moving Water a Powerful rushes in to take its place, thus form- soil. That lied plants actually dis- there are in an neu to a dint of 

: Agency ing air currents and winds. Few real- solve the hard rock and get food about 7 inches, multiply this number 








ia,’ 


UT moving water is probably the 
greatest force in soil building and 
soil changes. The rain falls on the 
mountain cliff or on the hillside, col- 


ize the full force of winds in soil 
building until they visit the dry sec- 
tions of our country and see sand 
storms and “drifts” of soil, carried 
and piled up by the winds as light 


from it, has an important relation ‘to 
the manner in which larger plants 
get food from the small particles of 
rock which form our cultivated soils. 
It has been found that these larger 


of grains in a pound by 2,000,000; for 
there are about 2,000,000 pounds of 
soil in an acre to the depth of 6% or 
7 inches. When you have done this 
try if you can. even read the number 





lects and forms streams. Even the snow is drifted into huge piles in the plants have tiny root-hairs which at- —16,000,000,000,000,000,000. 

tiny stream that starts at the top of North. Even in our own sections, the tack the outside of the small soil 

the hill, increasing in size and swift- air is full of dust particles, fine par- grains and probably by means of an Chicke Sore Head 
ness, becomes a rushing stream with ticles of soil, plants and other things, acid-like material which they apply ns Have H 


sufficient force to move leaves, stalks 


which settle to the earth when the 


to the rocks, dissolve portions of 


* HAT will cure chickens infected 


and other parts of plants, gravel, wind goes down or are washed down them and use the food thus obtained with* sores on their heads? 
sand and large quantities of the fin- by the rain and deposited in the soil. in their growth. Some went blind.” 

est soil particles. Any boy can study re Animals also, by entering and work- Your fowls probably have chicken- 
this force and its effects in soil build- ‘ . ing through the soil make channels POx, or sorehead. The characteris- 
ing and soil movements by looking Plants and Animals as Soil through which water and air and-the tic symptoms are an. eruption of 
about him after any shower. By this Builders roots of plants enter to act on the white or yellow pustules on the head, 


force the hills are gullied and washed 
and are gradually lowered while the 
finest of the soil is being carried 
down to fill the bottom lands. Any 
day after a rain we can see the farms 
from the hills of the South being 
moved down to the low lands where 
soil is being built. Or, if we follow 
them: further to the mouths of the 
rivers, we can find new soils being 
made. Fletcher says it has been esti- 
mated that the Mississippi River car- 
ries down enough soil each year to 


HILE the greater part of good 

fertile soils is ground up rock, 
this alone is not sufficient to make a 
rich soil. Plants and animals play 
an important part in soil building and 
the partly decayed and decaying bod- 
ies of these are necessary to form 
humus to hold water in the soil and 
to keep the fine soil particles from 
glueing too close together and by 
still further decay to furnish an im- 
portant food for growing plants. 


soil particles and still further reduce 
their size. Animals alsa actually 
grind up the soil, take a small portion 
of the remains of plants and animals 
out of it for food and pass out the 
soil, ground up finer and in better 
form for growing crops. All boys are 
familiar with one animal of this 
sort, and we can only take up space 
to mention one out of thousands. The 
angle-worms, or as we used to call 
them “fish worms,” because we used 
them to bait our fish hooks, play an 


around eyes, nostrils, etc. When they 
get their size and break, a yellowish 
discharge follows. The disease is 
contagious and, unless promptly 
treated, fatal. It is caused by a para- 
sitic fungus that will penetrate’ the 
skin of healthy fowls where there is 
any raw surface, or spots bitten by 
lice. 

Cleanliness of houses and runs, dis- 
infecting with kresol, zenoleum, car- 
bolic acid, kerosene oil, or slaked lime 
scattered over runs will check the 


make 640 acres 268 feet deep. Now, Not only have millions of genera- important part in fining the soil. spread of the trouble. 

when a heavy rainfall starts on the tions of plants and animals died on Charles Darwin, the great English Treatment:—Bathe the parts with 
top of a high mountain, gathering the surface and added their bodies to scientist, estimated that the angle- warm water and some pure soap to 
water and increasing in swiftness increase and build up soils, but both worms in an acre of soil passed cleanse and loosen the scabs. Then 


and force as it goes, by the time it 
reaches the valleys below, it has be- 
come a mighty power, carrying with 
it not only sand and gravel, but huge 
rocks, that grinding and crushing 
against each other, break up and 
these pieces in rubbing against each 
other pulverize or grind into fine soil 
particles the hardest rocks. These are 
then carried down by the streams, 
and when the current becomes slow 
are deposited to form soils in the 
valleys. 


Even water, running for countless 
ages, will in time wear and dissolve 
away great masses of rock. The 


plants and animals actually aid in 
grinding up and making finer and in 
dissolving not only the hard rock 
surfaces but also the fine rock par- 
ticles called soil. 

You may have noticed that the 
smooth hard surfaces of the older 
tombstones in the nearby graveyard 
are stained, and some of them may 
have a moss-like low form of plant 
growing on them. If you will rub 
your hand over the marble, where 
one of these plants has been growing, 
you will find the surface roughened. 
The “roots” of the plant have actual- 
ly dissolved away a part of the hard, 


through their bodies and ground up 
and made finer over ten tons of soil 
per year. In the rich garden soils of 
England, he estimated there were 50,- 
000 earth worms in each acre, and in 
meadow soils about 25,000. There are 
as many in our soils, if they are 
equally rich, for as you know these 
worms like rich soil. It contairs 
more food for them and in return for 
this food they pay the farmer back 
by working his soil and take only a 
very small toll for their services. It 
is also, in addition to being a good 
example of codperation between man 
and the angle-worms, a good iffustra- 


apply carbolic salve, or glycerine with 
2 per cent carbolic acid, or carbolated 
vaseline. Or try kerosene oil, vase- 
line and flowers of sulphur. The ap- 
plications should be made two or 
three times a day. In very severe 
cases try one or two applications of 
diluted tincture of iodine. F. J. R. 





EMBARRASSING 

Having a tender passion, a2 young man 
took his girl some expensive flowers. 

“How kind of you,” said the girl, “@® 
bring me these lovely flowers! . They are 30 
beautiful and fresh. I think there is some 
dew on them yet.” 

“Yes,” said the young man in great em- 
barrassment, “there is, but I'm going to pay 
it off tomorrow.” 
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25,000,000 
Rods of Fence 
toOver 400,000 
Farmers! WHY? 


FREE! 
| FENCE 
3i| BARGAIN 


13 CENTS PER ROD, UP—ALL FREIGHT 
PREPAID DIRECT FROM FACTORY. 
Double Galv 








the more orchards 
eosure Spraying is 100% effi- 





=> Quaker City Feed Mills 


Grind corn and cobs, feed, 
table meal and alfalfa. 
On the market 49 years. 
Hand and . 28 ¥ 





not,’ as .one ‘pleases. 








Have You a Farm 
to Rent? 


Do you want to manage 
a Farm? 


q If you have a farm to rent or 
that you want to sell, now is the 
time to advertise. 


q Farm managers who wish to 
change positions for the coming 
year should let the public know it. 


q THE PROGRESSIVE FARM- 
ER is the best medium to use if 
you wish to advertise your farm 
or for a farm or if you wish a 
position. 














When writing to advertisers, say: . “I am 
writing you as an. advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
ef all advertising it carries." 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








More Labor-Saving Ideas 














THE STONE DRAG 


Here’s a Handy Convenience That 
Should Be Found on Practically 
Every Southern Farm 


VERY New England farmer has a 
stone-drag or stone-boat, and ev- 
ery farmer in the South ought to 
have one, but so far as I know no one 
possesses this most useful implement. 
I have often seen a very old man 
with the help of a crow bar and the 
stone-drag moving stones of very 
large size from place to place with no 
help whatever, and with no unusual 
effort. It is also helpful for moving 
large stumps, barrels of water and 
barrels of slops for pigs. By its use 
these heavy weights do not have to 
be lifted but are simply turned over 
on to the drag, the surface of which 
is only two inches from the ground. 
The standard drag is 7 feet long 
and 32 inches wide. A steel head can 
be obtained, to which straight planks 
can be attached without, special saw- 


THE SLED CORN HARVESTER 


An Efficient and Inexpensive Labor- 
Saving Device for the Corn Raiser 


AST fall, when the time came for 

us to put up our ensilage corn, 
getting men to cut the corn down be- 
came a serious problem, as it was 
hard to get farm hands at this time 
of the year. I finally solved the prob- 
lem by making a sled harvester, and 
by using the harvester and a horse I 
was able to cut as much corn in one 
day as a man could cut with a knife 
in four days, or just four times as 
fast. 

The harvester is easy to construct; 
any farmer with a saw and hammer 
can make one in a couple of hours. 

The platform is made by nailing to- 
gether three 10-inch boards 6 feet 
long. Two 2 by 2 runners 2 feet long 
are nailed to the front of the plat- 
form on each side of it. The rear end 
of the platform can rest on the 
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THE STONE DRAG LIGHTENS LABOR IN A NUMBER OF WAYS 


‘ing.. The drag-when completed is 


like a toboggan: It can be made with 
side rails one or two inches high or 
By -using the 
steel--head~'any two~ pieces of oak 
plank two. inches: thick, six feet long 
and «sixteen -inches~ wide, or «three 
planks of. the same length’ and thick- 


‘ness but eleven inches wide, can be 


made into-a serviceable drag. ~ 
With: a. little: miore trouble and in- 
convenience, but in. some neighbor- 


‘hoods: perhaps a little more cheaply, 


the drag may be made by any handy 


-‘man with tools.’ A square log is mark- 


ed ‘on one ‘side with straight lines 
two inches apart and six feet- long. 
From the butt at the end draw a per- 
pendicular line. Where this strikes 
the bottom, and from each of the 
next two or three lines, depending on 
the thickness of the timber, draw a 
line slanting up three inches to a 
point seven feet from the butt. The 
six-foot lines. can be sawed out in a 
saw mill. The slanting lines will have 
to be sawed with a band saw, or with 
a little care they can be sawed by a 


| two-handed cross-cut saw. When this 


is done we have several planks that 
slope up at the forward end. A cross 
piece is bolted on at each end with 
possibly an extra piece on the flat 
part next to the angle. These cross 
pieces should be about two inches 
thick and six inches wide, and should 
be bolted with bolts that have round 
heads counter sunk on the under side 
so as to.prevent friction. A ring is 
fastened on the front to which the 
horses can be attached by a chain or 
in any other convenient manner. The 
steel head is better than the home- 
made kind, as it is rounded at the 
front and therefore does not collide 
with trees and rocks. 

An eye or a ring at each corner is 
often a convenience, as by this means 
guys can be fastened to the top edge 
of a barrel, enabling one to haul 
liquids very easily about the farm. 
A side rail about three inches by two 
inches is also very convenient if one 
is hauling out stones from rocky 
ground. 

I have so often seen three or four 
men with great difficulty to them- 
selves, and great danger to a wagon, 
moving some heavy stones that an 
old New England farmer would move 
alone with no trouble at all on his 
stone-drag, that I cannot help wish- 
ing that many of our farmers may 
make this useful implement a regular 
part of their farm equipment. 

GEORGE W. LAY. 

Raleigh, N. C. 





Save this issue, it is filled with labor-sav- 
ing ideas that will help you. 


ground; this gives the harvester an 
upward slope. 

A 4 by 4 two feet and ten inches 
long is bolted on the rear end of the 
platform with” two’ six-inch bolts. 
Next, a second ‘piece of 4 by 4, three 


‘feet and- four inches long, is boltéd 


on the platform two feet from the 
rear end of the platform, with two 
six-inch bolts: This piece should ex- 
tend ten inches over the right side of 
sled to which the guard is fastened. 
The under side of it should be sloped 
to almost a-poirit so that it will pass 


over the stubble. A 2 by 4 guard five © 
“feet long is then fastened to the right 


hand corner of the 4 by 4 on rear end 
of sled with a seven-inch bolt. This 
guard is then bolted to the end of the 
second 4 by 4 with a five-inch bolt. 

A heavy blade from a common 
brush or brier scythe can be used for 
the blade. The blade is fastened to 
the second 4 by 4 and to the guard. 
The back of the blade is fastened to 
the 4 by 4 with a hook bolt. This bolt 
can be made by taking a half-inch 
rod seven inches long and make a 


{ 
Piece 2x2 inches by 4 feet long for the 
runners; 

Piece 2x4 inches by 5 
guard; 

brier scythe 
4-inch bolts; 
5-inch bolt; 
6-inch bolts; 
7-inch bolt; 
5-inch hook bolt, 


R. E. LAWRENCE. 
Statesville, N. C. ; 


feet long for the 
blade; 





Keeping Butter on the Farm 


a THE first place, we will take up 
the cause of butter spoiling, in 
other words rancidity in butter. But- 
ter fat is composed of different fats 
having different physical and chemi- 
cal properties. A fat called butyrin 
is present in largest proportion and 
is very volatile or breaks down and 
deteriorates quickly. This action is 
due to Micro-organisms, light and air. 
The micro-organisms or bacteria 
causing this action- must be guarded 
against in-the cream from which the 
butter is made by clean methods of 
handling from the cow. to the churn, 
with special precautions against rus- 
ty utensils and dirty separators. The 
cream should -be kept at as lowa tem- 
perature as possible before churning 
and ripened or soured properly to al- 
low the lactic acid producing bacteria 
to develop. An acidity of 4 per cent 
would be best for storage butter. A 


greater percentage due to over-ripen- 


ed cream would tend to have undesir- 
able bacteria and cause. quicker put- 
refaction. Wash: the -butter, with 
good clean water.so, that all the but- 


‘ter milk is removed, and salt heav- 


ily. . Salting. heavily. prevents rapid 
bacterial action. : i 

Pack the’ butter .incrocks or-jars, 
previously: scalded: and: cooled; leav- 
ing no air-holes. On top of the but- 
ter place a cloth and cover with 


‘three-fotrths to one inch of’salt. 


The butter should be kept in as 
cool a place as can be provided on 
the farm free from dampness and 
vegetable odors if possible. Vegeta- 
ble odors are absorbed by the butter 
and are very injurious to the flavor. 

The length of time butter can be 
kept depends entirely upon the qual- 
ity of the product to be packed and 
the temperatures at which it is held. 
A good product, held at ordinary 
temperature, should keep from three 
to six months easily and at lower 
temperature indefinitely. One tub of 
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A CORN HARVESTER 


hook to fit the back of the blade, and 
cutting threads on the other end. The 
point of the blade is made fast to the 
under side of the guard by bolting it 
between the guard and a short piece 
of 2 by 4 with two four-inch bolts. 
The blade should have a slight up- 
ward slope. 


The corn is cut by drawing the sled 
between rows of corn. A man should 
stand on the sled and catch the corn 
in his right arm as it is cut; when he 
gets his arm full of corn he can put it 
in a shock or lay it in piles on the 
ground. 

The following material will be nec- 
essary to make a sled harvester: 


3 10-inch boards, 6 feet long for the plat 
form; 


THAT DOES THE WORK 


butter on record was kept 
years at the bottom of a well. 
F. H. HERZER. 

Fayetteville, Ark. 


for 21 





WISE 


Mrs, Herbert was preparing a plate of 
dinner for the new washerwoman, 

Mrs. H.—‘“‘Do you want some okra, 
éy.t" 

Mandy—‘“‘No ma’am! I don’t take nothin’ 
in mah mouth what I can’t control.’”’ 


Man- 





BROTHERLY LOVE 


An inscription on a tombstone in Wiscon- 
sin reads as follows: 
Erected to the memory 


° 
Elias Jones 
Shot 


Oo 
@s a Mark of Affection 
By His Brother 
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Saturday, January 8, 1916], 








Some of These Devices May Help You 








A Peanut Puller 

HIS fall I devised a peanut puller 

that does the work much more 
rapidly than one can do it by hand. I 
took a piece of plank two inches 
thick and six wide and bored holes 
three-eighths inch apart with a bit 
the size of a twenty-penny nail in a 
row about eight inches long, curving 
the ends in about an inch as shown in 
illustration No. 1. I then drove 
twenty-penny nails in these holes and 
cut the plank just long enough to slip 
into a wooden box I had which was 
about three feet square. I nailed this 
into the, box with one edge about six 
inches from the edge of the box. This 
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connection to the pump. It is joined 
to the pipe below with a regular hose 
coupling. This makes the whole con- 
nection water-tight. When you wish 
to pump water into a bucket discon- 
nect the hose from the pump. 

The milk box can be placed conven- 
ient for keeping milk and butter cool 
in summer. If fresh water is put into 
the box twice a day milk and butter 
will keep perfectly. B is the pipe 
leading to the milk box. When water 
is being pumped into the tank, the 
pipe in the milk box can be plugged, 
or better still, place a valve on the milk 
box pipe, though a wooden plug will 
do very well. C is the drain pipe, D is 


























THE FINISHED 
edge was even with the top of the 
box. The lower edge was dropped so 
the plank was set at an angle of 
about 45 degrees, the curved ends of 
the row of nails pointing downward. 

Standing in front of this board and 


PEANUT PULLER 


the pipe from the pump, and E is the 
pipe from the tank to the sink. When 
one wishes to force water into the 
tank it becomes necessary to close 
the valve, G, which has a handle ex- 
tending through the well platform, 
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THIS SHOWS HOW TO BORE THE HOLES FOR THE SPIKES 


taking the peanut plant by the stems, 
one can rake the nuts off the roots 
with the nails and the nuts fall into 
the box. Be careful not to get the 
nails too far apart, or the peanuts 
will stick between the nails and clog 
them up. C. F. BLEND 
Driggs, Ark. 





Getting Running Water in the Kitchen 

ERE is a handy, inexpensive ar- 

rangement by which anyone hav- 
ing a good well and a pump near the 
house may provide running water in 
the house without interfering with 
the use of the pump for other pur- 
poses. 

Make a frame of two-by-fours and 
securely fasten this to the house 
where the tank is to be. On this 
frame place a 60-gallon barrel, or 
even a smaller barrel will do. This 
makes a satisfactory tank, and the 
water can be run from the barrel into 
the kitchen sink. 

In the-drawing A is a short piece of 
hose with a regular pump. hose at- 
tachment for making a water-tight 
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MILK BOX 





and also to plug the pipe in the milk 
box. Then as the water has nowhere 
else to go, it is forced into the tank. 

Water can be run into the milk box 
from the tank by removing the plug 
in the pipe. When valve G is opened 
all pipes are drained. 

Pipe C (the drain pipe) can be 
made to empty into a_ watering 
trough for stock. When pumping 
water for stock leave valve G open. 

All pipes should be on an incline to 
prevent freezing in cold weather. In 
freezing weather the tank gan be 
emptied at night by opening the fau- 
cet in the end of pipe E, and the tank 
is drained through the sink drain 
pipe (H). This drain pipe can be 
made to empty into a trough for 
watering the chickens. 

MRS. W. T 


Madison, Alabama. 


TAYLOR. 
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. MRS. TAYLOR’S PLAN FOR GETTING RUNNING WATER IN THE KITCHEN 


The Tractor to Buy 


Mogul 8-16 
Kerosene 
Tractor 


(29};,61 
HIGHEST 
AWARD 


PANAMA-P# EL 

















Al the price, the Mogul 8-16 tractor deserves 


the careful attention of all progressive farmers, 
It won a Grand Prize at both San Francisco and San 


Diego Expositions. 


That proves its class, 


It can be used with profit on small farms, doing all the hardest 
work of the horses, and much that horses cannot do. That 


proves its usefulness. 


It betters the plowing and other work of seed bed preparation, 


while reducing its cost, and— 


It burns kerosene under all conditions. This one reason is 
enough to sell a Mogul 8-16, because, onthe average, gasoline costs 
about 65 per cent more than kerosene. That proves its economy, 

It costs about half its — alent in horse flesh. 


The price is $675 cash, f. o. b. Chi 


icago. 


A tractor so good, so useful on farms of all sizes, so economical, 
and at such a price, deserves a thorough investigation. Your local 


dealer should be able to show you a Mogul 8-16. 


If he can’t, 


write tous. We'll see that you get a look at it, and we will also 
send you our new book, ‘* Tractor Power vs. Horse Power.”’ 


International Harvester Company of America 
corporate 


CHICAGO 
Champion 


USA 


Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano 








Easy 
this good engine 


Send for my new money-saving offer, before you arrange to try 
any engine for any price. Compare my engine with any other} 
consider my low prices — (easy —— if you wish), and you will 
gee your advantage in having one of my 


‘BAUER FNGINES, 





5-Year 


to own 




















Guarantee 
Direct From Factory 
to User 









GaS8oline, Kerosene, Distillate and Gas 


Sizes, 2, 3, 5, 7, 9, 12 and 16 horse-power. Now sold only direct from 

. my own factory at surprisingly low prices. All sizes, up-to- 
date, long stroke, valves-in-head, even speed type of engine. 

\ Over 20 years agoI made my first engine with my own 
hands. The thousands of my engines now at work prove 


with my latest and most ibsral aa." 


A. F. BAUER ENGINE CO., 


a 236 Bauer Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 














| A Jack for Heavy Wagons 
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The lever consists of a strip of oak 2x4 
inches smoothed on the handle end. This is 
operated in an opening made between two 
uprights made from two 6-inch planks. These 
uprights have holes in the sides, and through 
these holes bolts are thrust. Notice that 


there are two sets of holes; as the lever is 
worked the bolts are moved upward or down- 


ward, When the weight is at the proper 
place the bolt on the handle side is inserted 
above the lever.—J. H. Vaughan, Rio Vista, 
Texas. 





Save ‘this issue; it is filled with laboer-sav- 
ing ideas that will help you. 








Prof. W. K. TATE 


of George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn., has this to say of 


‘‘How Farmers Coéperate 
and Double Profits,”” \% 


By CLARENCE POE: 


“In my opinion this is the most helpful 
book on this subject which has ever been 
written for American farmers, 

“It is concrete and accurate and bears 
on every page the mark of first-hand in- 
-vestigation, 

“It is so clear that a wayfaring man, 
even a college professor, may net mis- 
take its meaning. 

‘Moreover, it does not merely leave the 
reader with a feeling that he has learned 
something new but also with the very 
definite conception of ways and means 
there goes the ardent ambition to under- 
take some coéperative movement for the 
geae > of the community in which he 

ves, 


Get a Copy Today!. 256 pages, cloth 
binding, price 


With The Progressive Farmer ong - 
Wee” trace aa che oe ele oc aes aoe ae * $150 
Or sent as areward for a club of 2 yearly 
subscriptions—your own not included. 

Address all orders to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
SPECIAL OFFER—If you have already. 
renewed your subscription this year, you, 
can get a copy for $1 just as if-you were: 
sending your renewal now. 
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THE FERTUZER THAT 
GIVES /00Uhs. PORE 
GUANO 70 THE TOW 











TH E knock— 
knock — knock 
of your distributor 
will go on uninter- 
rupted. There can be 
no clogging when you 
spread this fertilizer. 
There is no sticki- 
ness, no lumpsin this 


OLD BUCK GUANO 


You will notice its 
perfect condition as 
2—Perfectly{}soon as you pour it 
Mixed. in the hopper. 
3—Can’t Clog 
Drills. 





POINTS OF 

SUPERIORITY 

1—Soluble Plant 
Food. 





There are no weary hours 
spent in fixing damage to 
your implements that ‘“gum- 
my’”’ fertilizer causes. 


4—100 lbs. 
00 More As the knocker feed keeps 


uano. up its tit-tat-too, you can be 

sure that the nourishment 

S—Guaranteed you are giving your soil is 
Bags. the best of soluble solid food, 


that’s going to yield a sub- 
stantial crop. That’s just 
the way you'll feel when 
'f you distribute your 


Old Buck 


Guano 
[IN GUARANTEED BAGS 


{Ts the kind of fertilizer that causes the 

ears of your corn to be fat down to the 
butt ends. The brands for tobacco make a 
good yield of leaf that gives you the cream 
of the market price. Heads of grain lift themselves one above 
the other heavily laden with nutriment—the bolls of cotton 
grow thick and fast and heavy. 


6—Exceed Anal- 
ysis. 


























It’s just because Old Buck Guanos are made of good solu- 
ble plant foods—mixed in the right proportions and shipped 
out in mechanica) condition that’s good enough for one of the 
madam’s cakes. They contain 5 per cent less moisture than 
ordinary fertilizer. And that meane 100 lbs. more fertilizer 
instead of water. That's why we can guarantee the bags not 
to break. ‘“Guaranteed Bage’’ are the best guarantee of me- 
chanical condition. Let us tell you about Old Buck Brands 
and tell you which merchant in your locality can supply them. 


Old Buck Guano Co. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA (1) 


18: UBBER 
Rot {NOOFING 


f° thes first quality—not seconds nor mill ends. 3 














Thesame roofing sold through jobbers, drum- 
(3 and retailers under well known factory 
brand at one-third more. We sell direct to user. 
You pay but one small profit over factory cost. 
SPOTLESS RUBBER ROOFING, anteed feet to rell, 





with Nails and Cement. Guaran' Setiafuctory. 
1-Ply, Weight 35 Pounds, Roll.................... _78e. 
2-Ply, Weight 45 Pounds, Roll......... 1.68 
3-Ply, Weight 55 Pounds, Rell....... 4 


1 

Shipped quick from Richmond; little freight. 

Free Samples and New Catalog x) weting sacaey- 

saving prices on 5000 Articles for Home, Field and 

Shop. Every Southern Farmer needs this book. 

THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 
*‘The South’s Mail Order House” 
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Fruit Trees, ‘Shade Trees, 
Evergreens, Shrubs, oe, 
Landscape Designers 
Send for our Catalogue—free 











FURROW SLICES 








SOME GOOD SENSE IN CONNEC- 
TION WITH THE LANDLORD 
AND TENANT PROBLEM — 





If Both Landowner and Tenant Did 
Their Part to Codperate With and 
Help Each Other, the Problem 
Would Be a Much Simpler One 


OR some time now I have been 
thinking about the renter’s prob- 
lem and have decided to Write a short 
article on the subject. Most of my 
girlhood days were spent on the farm 
as a renter’s daughter, and for the 


last 25 years I have been a landlord’s 


wife, so I have had considerable ex- 
perience on both sides, and hope to 
offer some suggestions that may be 
helpful to others. 

Every landowner who rents land 
should have good houses for his ten- 
ants, and the tenant should take care 
of the house in which he lives just as 
if it were his own. Renters who do 
this have no trouble in getting good 
houses. My father would never rent 
land unless it had a good house on it, 
and he always left the house in bet- 
ter condition than he found it. He 
would lay off a garden, build a smoke 
house, and do any necessary repair- 
ing just as if the place belonged to 
him. Mother and I always planted a 
flower yard and fruit trees, and did 
everything possible to improve every 
place we lived at. Men would come 
and beg my father to rent land from 
them. 

I thank God that my parents taught 
me, a poor renter’s daughter, to try 
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live will improve all the time, but this 
can’t be done without codperating 
with each other. That is what we 
are trying to do in my neighborhood 
and if is improving fast. We have 
more love for our fellowman and we 
can do more to help them. Let’s care ~ 
for our renters and help them and 
they will help us. 

Good luck and prosperity to all, is 
my prayer. MRS. W. H. BUTLER, 

* Walhalla, S.C. nt : 





NEW RURAL CREDITS BILL 





Plan Agreed Upon by Congressional 
Committee Is Combination of Hol- 


lis-Bulkley and Moss-Fletcher Ideas 


OLLOWING is the summary of the 

provisions of the new rural cred- 
its bill agreed on by the Congression- 
al Sub-committee and presented. to 
the full committee on Monday of this 
week: 


“The bill would provide for a com- 
prehensive form of mortgage credits 
system under the control and super- 
vision of a land bank board of five 
members, to be appointed by the 
President with the approval of the 
Senate. 

The country would be divided into 
12 districts, each with a regional land 
bank having a capital stock of $500,- 
000, to be issued in $10 shares for 
purchase by the public. Any such 
stock not taken within 90 days by 
private capital or by local loan or- 
ganizations contemplated by the bill 
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to make the world better and bright- 
er for my having lived in it, and to 
do unto others as I would have them 
do unto me. There are landlords who 
care nothing for their renters except 
for what they can get out of them— 
don’t care what sort of characters 
they have or how miserably they live, 
just so they make cotton. There are 
honest, hard-working men plodding 
through life who would do well if 
they could have a little teaching, but 
if they rent from a rascal they never 
get a start. About 20 years ago my 
husband rented land to a poor man 
who had nothing but a wife, three 
little girls, and a dog—they moved 
the family and all they had in a one- 
horse wagon. We sold him a pig and 
let him work to pay for it, stood his 
security for a cow, and made him get 
some chickens. My husband gave him 
work to do all the year when he was 
not busy on his own crop, and paid 
him for it. They lived with us 12 
years. They killed a big hog every 
year, had plenty of milk and butter 
for their own use and some to sell, 
had chicken and eggs .to: sell and 
money to buy clothes and furniture. 
When a neighbor who wanted him 
good hand per- 
suaded this man to leave us, it took 
several two-horsé wagons to move 
their things, and they owned three 
good cows—two milk cows and a bull. 

Friends who may chance to read 
this, I hope you will try to help séme- 
body along life’s way. That is just 
why I love The Progressive Farmer 
so much, it is always helping some- 
body. We can’t help others without 
being in some way helped ourselves. 
Jesus Christ, our example, spent all 
His life here on earth helping others. 
If we will do all we can to have bet- 
ter people in our community, better 
schools and Sunday schools and 
churches, and everything that helps 








progress, the community in which we 








ANOTHER INEXPENSIVE FARM LEVEL 


would be subscribed by the Federal 
Government. 

Business would be done directly 
between the regional banks and the 
local bodies which farmers would be 
authorized to organize in the form of 
coéperative farm loan associations or 
joint stock banks, charters for which 
would be passed_omby the land bank 
board. .Applicants for loans approv- 
ed by the local organizations would 
be. recommended. to__the - regional 
bank of the district. 

The banks would be authorized to 
loan ont of capital stock or to sell 
bonds to obtain sufficient funds to 
make the loans, and the farmers 
would be charged as interest the in- 
terest on the. bonds plus 1 per cent. 
In order to reduce the rate of inter- 
est on the bonds the bill would pro- 
vide that they must be accepted by 
banks as security for the deposits of 
public funds. 

The borrowing associations would 
be divided into two classes, those or- 
ganized with limited liability and 
those with unlimited liability. They 
would appraise the land on which a 
farmer sought to obtain money: end 
would themselves become liable for 
the loan. Thus the bonds would be 
backed by the regional banks, the 
local -association,. the borrowing 
farmer and a mortgage on the land 
given to the association. 

Out of their profits regional banks 
ultimately would refund to the Gov- 
ernment such money as it may have 
invested in the enterprise. Payments 
of the mortgages by borrowers would 
be made on the installment plan run- 
ning for a period of not exceeding 
36 years. 

The land banks would be permitted 
to accept savings deposits, and in 
certain specified cases to employ 
special agencies, including trust com- 
panies and savings banks, to make 
loans. 


}. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The completed bill is a compromise 
meéasure, embodying many of the fea- 
tures of the Hollis-Bulkley bill of the 
last Congress and most of the under- 
lying principles of the Fletcher-Moss 
bill, fostered by the United States 
commission on rural credits. 


SOUTH CAROLINA LIVESTOCK 
ASSOCIATION 


Co 

Fourteenth Annual Meeting in Col- 
umbia, January 12-13—Important 
Subjects and Speakers 


HE fourteenth annual session of 
the South Garolina Livestock As- 
sociation will be held in the Jefferson 





‘ Hotel, Columbia; S. C., beginning at 


noon -next Wednesday, January 12, 
and ending at noon the following 
day. An, excellent program has been 
prepared by President G. Y. Hunter 
and Secretary J. M. Burgess, which 
we give herewith: 


Wednesday January 12. 

12 M.—President’s Annual Address, by Dr. 
G. Y. Hunter, Prosperity. 

12:30 p. m.—The dairy cow vs. The/ Boll 
Weevil, by. Mr. B. H. Rawl, Chief United 
States Dairy Division. 

General Discussion. 


Afternoon Session, 


2:30 p. m.—The Railroad and Livestock, 
by Mr. E. C. Gatewood, Personal represen- 
tative of Pres. Harrison, Southern. Railroad, 
Rectortown, Va 

0 Dp. Mm. —How Livestock Has Helped to 
Overcome the Ravages of the Boll Weevil in 
Louisiana, by Prof. W. R. Dodson, Director 
of the Louisiana Experiment Station, 

General Discussion. 

Night Session, 

8:00 p. m.—Diversification of Agriculture 
in the Cotton Belt, by Mr, W. J. Spillman, 
ee States Department of Agriculture. 

9:00 p. m.—Livestock as a Basis of Credit, 
by Mr. B. F, Harris, Chairman Agricultural 
Commission of American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, Champaign, Ill. 

General Discussion. 

Thursday, January 13 

10:00 a. m.—A Plan to Handle Beef Cattle 
in South Carolina, by Mr. S. H. Ray, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Discussion by Mr. L. I. Guion, Lugoff. S. Cc. 

11:00 a. m.—The Cattle Tick War in South 
Carolina and the Prospect of Victory, by Dr. 
W. K. Lewis, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

General Discussion. 

Business Session. 





A Level for Making Terraces 


EVERAL years since I saw a de- 

scription of a terracing level in a 
farm paper made in the shape of the 
letter A, the two uprights 16 feet 4 
inches apart at the bottom, brought 
together and bolted at top, with a 
plumb bob' swinging from the center. 
Having some terracing to do, I made 
one of this kind, which did the work 
all right, but was rather slow and 
unwieldy to handle. 

Deciding that a level would do 
much better than the plumb bob, I 
changed mine and made it as follows, 
which any one at all handy with tools 
can do: 

Take two pieces 34 inch by 3 inches 
by 6 feet for uprights, one piece 34 
inch by 3 inches by 10 feet bolted to 
the uprights at the top, and one piece 
3% inch by 4 inches by 12 feet bolted 
to the uprights about one foot from. 
the tops, on which the level rests. 
This latter piece should be as nearly 
straight as possible, and should be 
bolted exactly the same distance 
from the bottom at ends. 

Now try it, placing the level on the 
center piece. See that the air space 
in the glass is right; if not, shorten 
one of the uprights until it is. 

Should you wish to give your ter- 
race six-inch fall in the 100 feet, raise 
one of the uprights one inch, or one- 
‘sixth of the fall you wish it to have, 
then mark on the level how far from 
the center the air space moves, and 
in using it. see that it always moves 
back to the mark. This willbe found 
much quicker than the old way of 
making one of the uprights longer by 
nailing a block on it, as you can use 
either end in front. 

JNO. F. KEMP. 

Leaksville, N. C. 





NOT PARTICULAR 


“When you didn’t have your fare did the 
conductor make you get off and walk? 

“Only get:off. He didn’t care whether I 
walked or sat down.’’—Topeka Journal, 





Edith—Would you marry a man to reform 
him? 

Alice—Not if I could possibly get a man 
who didn’t need reforming.—Boston Tran- 
script. 
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Deep Seedbeds 
Properly Prepared 


—That’s what you get when you use 
the deep-cutting, double-turning, level- 
ing and compacting 


“Acme” Pulverizin 


ug Harrow 


“The coulters do the work’’— you should see 
them mix the soil, cut clods, weeds and trash 
and make the wholeintoa firm et mellow seed- 
bed several inches deep. The *‘ Acme’’ is simple, 
durable and easy to pull. Sizes 3 ft. to 17 1-2 ft. 


wide. Thousandsin use, Send for booklet now, 
Duane H. Nash Inc. 


Millingten 
ew Jersey 











Corn at 6c Per Bushel 
Oats at 8c Per Bushel 
Silage at 35c Per Ton 
Wheat at 10c Per Bushel 
Clover at $2.00 Per Ton 
These are some of the costs of in- 
ereased yields from the use of FINELY 
GROUND ROCK PHOSPHATE in 
the Permanent Fertility System. Full , 
details of the System, cost, and profits 
are given in our booklet, “Profitable 
Production.” Your copy is FREE. 
Write for it. 
FEDERAL CHEMICAL co. 
Ground Rock Department 


Otey Building Columbia, Tenn. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY— : 

The Leading Educatiomal Journal 
of the South. Wants representa- 
tives in the Southern states. 

For particulars, and advertising 
matter, address all communications 
to 


THE EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY 
ATHENS, GEORGIA. 
a et 


RUBBER ROOFING 


RELIABLE FOX BRAND 
* Toughest weather resister known. 
r Anybody can lay it. 1-piece rolls of 108 
pIY gq. ft.—no 2ds. or short lengths. 1 ply 
PERROLL 7c, 2-ply, $1.03, 3-ply $1.34 per roil. Nails 


and cement included. a by old reliable house. 
Circular and samples 


“REX FLINTKOTE” BARGAIN 


Surplus —_ of 479 squares of this world famous roof- 
ing i-ply, regular $1.75, to be sold at $1.35 per roll in- 
tetine Gelebrated Flintkote caps and cement, 
Heavier than ordinary 2-ply rubber roofing. 
once from this advertisement. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO., 

















Order at 


CARY ST. 
RICHMOND, VA. 





Sie) EASY TO WORK 


~¥ 
very us 
; AWH. HAC (wood) or PUMP 
RED JACKET (iron) 
Forty years of successful pump 
pay sane is your guarantee that 
we 


ow. 
Send. pe illustrated entalog of 


KANAWHA PUMP WORKS = 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND U. S. A. 


AGENT: 








GET 
AUTO 





This is no selling contest wh: onl one person wins. 
Anybody can get this auto lately by i du 


Each Place 


Carolina this 


son, Raleigh, 
berton. 





EASTERN CAROLINA FARMERS’ 
INSTITUTES 
List of Institutes to Be Held This 


Month and Next—Look for Those 
Near You—Woman’s 





Institute at 


HE North Carolina Department of 

Agriculture is sending out three 
institute parties over eastern North 
month and 
through the territory east of Hender- 
Fayetteville, and Lum- 
A woman’s institute will be 
held at each place as well as the in- 
stitute for the farmers. themselves. 

The party covering the northern 
itinerary in this section will be under 
the management of Prof. 


next, 


Franklin 


| Sherman’ and Miss Minnie Jamison, 
| the following being the list of places 


; and dates: 


January Institutes 
19—Rosewood S..H. 
20—Seven Springs 





22—Faison 

24—Beulah 

25—Concord S. H. 
(near Magnolia) 


26—Willard 
27—Dixie S. H. 
28—Bethel 


29—Grifton 
31—Greenville 


dates: 
January Institutes 


20—Stanhope H. 8S. 
21—Red Oak H. S. 
22—Stantonsburg 


Eliz. City) 
29—Salem (Weeks 

ville) 
31—FEdenton 


as follows: 


January Institutes 
19—Wilson's Mills 
21—Pleasant Hill 
21—Turlington S, H. 
22—Angier 
24—Fayetteville 
25—Fayetteville 
26—Stedman 
27—Haynes S. H. 
28—Garland 
29—White Oak 
31—Harrills Store 


The second party of 
workers will begin at Rock Ridge 
High School, January 19, winding up 
at Beach Grove, February 16; this 
party being under the direction of 
Prof. and Mrs. W. N. Hutt, and the 
following being the list of places and 


19—Rock Ridge H. S 


24—Moyock 
25—Coinjock 
26—Newbern's L'd'g. 
27—Camden C, H. 


28—Fork S. H. (near 


Columbus, 


February Institutes 
1—Oak Cit 
2—Aulander 
3—Gatesville 
4—Olney S. H. 
5—Conway 
7—Aurelian Springs 
8—Norlina 
9—Hester 


; 10—Cary’s Chapel 
11—Kittrell 


institute 


February Institutes 
2—Columbia 
38—Creswell 
4—-Pungo S. H. 
5—Pinetown 
7J—Ermul 
8—Trenton 
9—Comfort 
10—Richlands 
11—Harris Creek 
B,. Eas 
12—Newport 
14—-Arapahoe 
15—Trent 
16—Beach Grove 


The third party beginning at Wil- 
son’s Mills in Johnston County, Janu- 
ary 19, and going south through Cum- 
berland, Bladen, 
Lumber Bridge, will be conducted by 
Mr. A. L. French and Mrs. John W. 
Robinson, the dates and places being 


etc.,. to 


February Institutes 
1—Atkinson 
2—North East S. H. 
3—Wrightsboro 
4—Southport 
5—Bolivia 
7-—Mt. Pisgah 
Exum 
9—Hallsboro 
10—Clarendon 
11—Chadbourn 
12—Fairmont 
14—Bladenboro 
15—St. Paul 
16—King Hiram 
17—Lumber Bridge 








SOME WINTER FEEDS FOR THE 
DAIRY COW 


—_—_—= 


Four Rations Suggested for Use in 
Cold Weather and What Quantities 
To Feed 


GOOD balanced ration for winter 
is one of the most important 
things for the dairy farmer to con- 
sider. Below are given several winter 
rations for dairy cows, prepared by 
the head of the animal husbandry and 
dairy division of Clemson College, 
S. GC. 
Ration No. 1—Concentrates: equal parts 
by weight of cottonseed meal, wheat bran, 


and corn-and-cob meal or rice meal. Rough- 
age: corn silage (30 pounds per head) and 





| by weight of’ rice meal, 





300 cand! ay kerosene ‘lantern for farmers 
} adh. Bg d 


air 
Everybody ew os Write for nhl particulars. 
THOMAS MFG. CQ. _ 8655 Rome St. 





Dayton. Ohio 


cowpea hay. 

Ration No, 2—Concentrates: equal parts 
by weight of cottonseed meal and corn-and- 
cob meal. Roughage: cowpea hay and cot- 
tonseed hulls or corn gstover, 

Ration No. 3—Concentrates: equal parts 
wheat bran and 
ground oats. Roughage: cowpea hay or al- 

falfa and oat straw or corn stover. 
| Ration No. 4—Concentrates: equal parts 
by weight of cottonseed meat; wheat bran 
or ground oats, and 3 to 6 pounds per head 
of dried beet pulp (soaked in what water it 
will take up in a short time). Roughage: 
crab grass or Bermuda hay and cowpea hay. 


Let the daily feed consist of 1 
| pound of concentrates (such feeds as 
cottonseed meal, wheat bran, rice 
meal, etc.) for every 3 or 4 pounds of 
milk produced daily. For example, if 
a cow is giving 18 pounds of milk 
daily, feed about 6 pounds of concen- 
trates each day. Feed what roughage 


(such feeds as silage, hays, stover, 
etc,) as the cow. will clean up. 

When: silage is available, about 30 
pounds per “day may be fed. Some 
dry roughage should supplement sil- 
age, as 10 to 15 pounds of cowpea 
hay, corn stover, crab grass hay, or 
similar dried feed. 

If both cottonseed hulls and some 
hay or other home-grown roughage 
are available, do not feed more than 
10 to 15 pounds of the hulls. 





Winter Care of Roads 


OUNTRY roads should be kept 

in such condition that they will 
shed every bit of water that falls up- 
on them,” says M. ‘A. R. Kelly, of the 
University of Missouri College of Ag- 
riculture. “Be especially careful not 
to let anyone use a plow, grader, or: 
scraper in such a way as to loosen 
the road bed so that it will hold wa- 
ter instead of sending it off into the 
ditches and streams. . It is a good 
thing to open up ditches, but asidé 
from that and dragging, no use of 
any implement should- be ‘permitted 
so late in-the-season: The men and 
teams should be in the corn field or 
at work anyhow, and should there 
be time for road work, it would be 
much better to haul gravel to parts 
already graded and wait until next 
spring to do more grading. 

“Some work will be necessary at 
various times during the winter to 
keep the ditches open and the surface 
as smooth as possible so that the 
snow will blow off, or if it does stay 
long enough to melt, will run off 
readily. If every man will drag the 
road adjoining his land, roads will 
be better this winter than ever be- 
fore at the same time of the year. 


The man with a good team and drag! 


can keep a mile of road in good shape 
with surprisingly little effort.” 





THE COTTON MARKET. SITU. 
ATION 


HE holiday week has been a quiet one in 

the cotton market. Quotations in the 
Savannah market have remained without 
change, with only a very moderate amount 
of business doing. Comparative inactivity 
in spots has been due mainly to the scar- 
city of freights and to the abnormally high 
rates prevailing. Speculation has been un- 
cértain and irregular, Bullish operations 
have been restricted by the small run of ex- 
ports, accumulation .of stocks and. the re- 
newed tension in forefgn relations. At the 
same time bears have been held in check b: 
firmness in spots and the evident ability, of 
the South to hold cotton where so desired. 
Offerings have continued . moderate, and 
there is no show of pressure to sell. 

It is generally recognized that the time 
is not far distant when Europe will be oblig- 
ed to get cotton, for otherwise supplies will 
soon become exhausted, Nearly all availa- 
ble freight room has recently been pre-emp- 
ted for transportation of foodstuffs and war 
munitions, which were more urgently re- 
quired; cotton could wait awhile, as there 
has been’ enough on hand to run on for the 
time being. But before long the call for 
cotton must grow imperative, and in order 
to get it, the ships will have to be provid- 
ed. When this revived demand appears, the 
competition will be more acute, and will 
very likely also find no very abundant sup- 
plies to draw from. Of course we still have 
@ great deal of cotton to sell, more than 


half the crop, taken as a whole, but it is not 
too much to prevent the situation being kept | 
This is one season when bear | 


well in hand. 
speculators are powerless to control the 
spot situation, and they are cautious with 


futures too, for when they sell short, some- | 


body has got to make the contract good. On 
the whole, the situation seems sound enough 
to warrant disregard of he gaan weak 
spots in the speculative market 
ey 3 WILLIAMS. 

Savannah, Ga 





SALE DATES CLAIMED 


The Progressive Farmer is glad to an- 
nounce and claim for the breeders the fol- 
lowing dates upon which sales of pure-bred 
livestock will be held: 

Herefords 
Feb. 29-March 1, 1916—O. Harris & Sons, 
Harris, Mo, 
March 4—St. Joseph, Mo., Northwest Mis- 


souri Hereford Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, Jesse Engle, Sheridan, Mo, 
March 28—W. J. Davis & Co., Jackson, Miss. 
Shorthorns 


Feb. 23, 1916—-Lespedeza Farm, Hickory Val- 
ley, Tennessee, at Tri-State Fair 
Grounds, Memphis, Tenn. 

Aberdeen-Angus 

Feb. 1, 1916—Breeders’ Sale, Montgomery, 

Ala., M. A. Judy, Megr., West Le- 

banon, Ind. 
Duroc-Jerseys 

McKee Bros., at Forest Home Farm, 

Versailles, Ky. 

Our readers will confer a favor upon us if 
they will keep us advised of sales, and we 
will be very glad to claim further dates for 
breeders if they will let us know in time, 

This is quite important, as it often pre- 
vents a conflict of dates and adds to the 
success of each individual sale. 


Feb. 5— 





Don’t overlook “The Prisoner of Zenda.” 














Get Our Free Catalog 
Ask Our Advice Freely 


The book describes the most cor- 
Plete assortment of trees, shrubs 
and plants te be found in any 
thern nursery Our advice is 
On 30 years of experience 
in grewing these under vari 
Cenditions. We can help you. 


Royal Palm Nurseries 


Have trees and plants for every 
Purpose—orchard,. grove, homme, 
Office or store These are grown 
right and sold at fair prices. We 
help to succeed with them. 
Sond for and inquiry blank. 


Reasoner Bros. 


Royal Palm Nurseries 
Ave. Oneco, Fila, 


Bic HATCHES 
{VigorousChicks & 





Best ma-erials--latest_ improvements, Genuine 
Oslifornia Redwood--Hundreds of dead sir cells 


fie eee 


BS LOWEST PRE 
Prcdh ond 18S EGG. sti cacafgpteate 





eat 
TREES 2c &up 


Pear, Plum, Cherry, Small Fruits, Strawberry Vines, 
etc. GENUINE HALE BUDDED from BEARING J.H.BALE 
TREES. GENUINE delicious APPLES. CATALOG FREE. 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 7, Cleveland, Tenn. 


HOT BED SASH 


CYPRESS,well made 
with cross bar, blind 
tenons, white leaded 
in joints. GLASS, $1.50 perBox. 





Cc Na ROBINSON & BRO. Dept.11 ‘Baltimore™ Mae 





PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








Quality First Purest Blood Lines 


REGISTERED DUROCS 


TAXPAYER Ill No. 67799 stands at head of herd. 
He was winner at Ga. State Fair 19165, weighed 750 
pounds at 18 months of age. (The Grand Champion 
Worlds Fair, San cisco, was sired by Taxpayer 
and a half brother to this great Boar. 

Iam offering 30 beautiful and high bred gilts bred 
to Taxpaser III and m a? other. herd boars, price $40 
to $50. These ge. will weigh 175 to 200 pounds,. 
They are sired by Champions and Grand Champions 
and are truly the. Bi@ MELLOW TYPE, with plenty 
of size and quality. 

Satisfaction or your money refunded. Write me 
at once or come and see the kind Iam breeding. 


J. VW. HODGE, 
ELKO, GA. 


WEST WIND STOCK FARM 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Pigs and hogs from eight weeks to two years 
old. Herd of 250. e breed the big, red, husky 
Herd boars are sons of State 
Fair champions. We have fourherd boars of 
different brecding. 


Ss. D. O’NEAL, Vaucluse, Va. 














prize winners. 








Pure Bred Hereford Bulls for Sale. 


About ready for service, good in- 
dividuals, and lineal descendants of 
Perfection, Fairfax 16th and Anx- 
iety fourth. Come and see or write. 
B. B. MILLER Mt. Ulla, N.C. 
@ 


Duroc-Jerseys [cn of pigs at 


present. or 
PICTURE folder, 

Buy now and save six Lnonthe. A — nice boars 

for grading up CHEA Registered 

WwW. W. SHAY, ¢ 

















ruso, N. C. 





Buy your foundation stock of Duroc-Jerseys from the 
best herd inthe South. The blood of Defender, Fan 

Col.. Forest Chief and Orion’s Pal and other world- 
famous boars in herd. In order to make room 
for Spring litters we are offering pigs, service 


| boars, open and bred gilts and mature stock at a 


reduction. Pairs and trios properly mated and regis- 


| tered in the buyer’s name. 








Consider the 
=== Bee 


The bee that gathers the honey doesn’t stay 
inthehive. She flies abroad and gathers her 
own living—carrying the surplus home. 

Consider the bee. Just as she gathers her 

ving and surplus abroad—you can gather 
yours by advei ¥ 


on’t be a “drone”! Join our hive ef 
“‘workers.”* 
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Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—$1 per thou- 
9 and. Parcel Post, 25c per hundred. South- 
BREEDERS’ CARDS MAIL ADVERTISING COPY TWO WEEKS AHEAD __ | «astern Piant Co.’ Charleston, S.C. 
Ce bbage Pla ants—Select, leading varieties, 
EC HANGE $1.25 per 1,000. 4 Concord grape vines free 
FARMERS’ EXC Everybody who has anything to sell that farmers ought to buy should advertise for aac seri ob aaa "Sunaen 
(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) in The Progressive Farmer, Our oe back of your advertisement helps bring prod: 2 gig ree, » iL ewart, osta, 
ll insert ads for our Progressive buyers. , Write us for rates, enclosing references, ie : nl —— a SS ae 
* Sv tld rag in this debartnant of Don’t get your copy to us one day and expect to see it in print the next. In re-, Fifty Dollars Given to Growers of Our 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia cent years we have had to omit thousands of dollars worth of advertising on account Mammoth Cabbage — Weighs fifty pounds, 
North Carolina, South Carolina Florida of its reaching us after all the advertising space in the current issue had been taken, Full line of other plants. Write for cata- 
and Georgia) and in this style type, at To insure insertion always mail your copy and order two weeks before the date || jogue. Farmers Plant Co., Martins Point, 
the rate of 4 cents @ word, each inser- you wish your advertisement to appear. South Carolina. 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, Cabbage Plants—Large, e, stocky. ; Satisfac- 
— Foca tapi le By goons For Sale—O. I. C. pigs of finest breeding Barred Rock cockerels, raised from a trio acc or een i ‘ = iv ape pede 
word number or initial (including each out of Tar Heel Defender, first boar Char- | of Thompson's “Ringlets’’ at $2 and $3 faacdved. dae worth Face. Marsivilic Ye 
. 4 itis “s lotte fair. Ten dollars each; two for $18. ] each. Also some good cockerels that are \ rt Se , =o 79 Neo 
Paar number or gprs in abd. poe Delivery middle January. Pedigree furnish- half ‘“‘Ringlets’’ at $1 ge $1.50 each. P. V. Cy Route 2. Goth ae” ee Se 
vortioets Ree ot dstapred eahous cash ed. Also bred and registered sow, Price, | Carpenter, Worth, N. C. One Million Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof, 
with arcet.- If th ns cama high, re- $40. A bargain. J. C. Patton, Charlotte, | ~ ee ORPINGTONS | guaranteed. Early Jersey and Charleston 
ath er. la es $1 @o0 rae North Carolina. a ——$—$__—_____— Wakefield, 1,000 $1; 5,000 or more 75c per 
member it wou cost you , ae-TP = > _ =~ Pure-bred Golden Buff Orpington Cocker- 1,000. By mail 20c per 100. J. M. Huffman 
postage alone to send a letter to each of Pure-bred Pigs Given Away!-—Be sure to] Qj. ¢< $3. Mrs. James Brittain, Suffolk, | Route 2, Box 30, Hickory, N.C. _ ’ 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your read in this issue how hundreds of boys and : sacligt gets tee dia sf (> ath RS renee Racial scree ciclo nae 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted girls are working for and winning pure-bred | ——-— $$$ $$$$____—_. Cabbage Plants—Frostproof—500 postpaid 
for amounts less than $1. pigs. To any boy or girl who sends us 25 Buff Orpingtons—E ges and stock, | Write | $1. By express 500, 75c; 1,000 at $1.25; 
Rates for combined . editions made yearly subscriptions, we will give a pure- | for prices and show record, Bloom Kendall, | 5,000 and over $1 per thousand. We grow. 
known on application. bred pig with pedigree and registration pa- | Shelby, N._C. all leading varieties and _ ship — 
pers. Some have already won three or four White Orpingtons —jPrize -winning, heavy Farmers’ Plant Company, Putney, Ga. 
pis and are after more. Start now by | layers Order quic k Midnight *’ poultry & pbage Plants — Immedi te I 2 
writing Mr. Mogford for particulars. What wed ebb ; 3 jae = . _ Cabbag oer shed ediate shipment. 
MACHINERY others can do, you. can. Fatms, Asheboro, N. C. Bee Da - im : erly Jerseys, Charleston Wakefield, Succes- 
= YORKSHIRES | For Sale—Some nice Single Comb Buff Or- | Sion, and $3 lat Dutch. Prices: : 500, baroel 
Road SaINe noniNere: Conetatl Se fa pad . | pington cockerels and few hens and pullets. | Post paid, $ 1; 1 sic Me ig og ped Sie $1.25; 
ie ach TR Nba A consisting of 5 “Lee Hall Farm” offers young pure-bred, | Claude F. Deal, Landis, N. C. 5 to 9 thousand, ie 10 to 15 thousand, 90c. 
K. & J. wheelers, 2 grading plows, pans and apyete note > tat a en een eae | Jarrard Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 
other tools, all practically new Weeks- | but unregistered, large white Yorkshire REDS - 
Fustice Cc * Washesene atau: N. a , “| gilts, and young males for sale at 15¢ pound | —____. nc ra eae tes ||’ SSP HaTSas auaal Cabbage Plants. Early 
pri ae ». ner € __.______. | live weight, and $1 for crate, delivered f. 0. For Sale—Rose Comb Red pullets and | Jersey and Charleston Wakefield $1 per 1,000 
Merc hants, Notice—Wouldn't ~ your busi- b. Lee Hall Station, weight 40 pounds and coc kerels. Sallie Davidson, Statesville, N. C. | by express or- parcel post, f.o.b. Norfolk, 
ness be better if everyone in your neighbor- upwards. Animals in good growing condi- = Awwta a a $j: | Va. Strong, healthy plants the kind that 
hood had fat hogs and livestock? Sure, and | tion, but not fat. Adress Lee Hall Farm, yen Bred Single Comb Red sens $13 head. Thos. H. Peters, Mgr., Rosemont 
you pone do your part ba dl a preg aes Newport News, Va. Flournoy, Charlie Hope, Va. Farm Corporation, R. F. D., No. 2, Norfolk, 
and girls win a pure-brec pig. tead our | ahha r ada beer . oe E aan Tirgi 
offer “to pig club "caemibers and when they ABERDEEN -ANGUS TURKEYS ee ia RPOnninae re Bba > a ath 
: saber . , 's ¢ ae a 2 Sat de Waaieh —_— _ —————— “or Sale—Frost-proo abbage an 
bent subscribe “iat oR dean Prices on Registered Aberdeen- Angus | Mammoth Bronze Turkey gv Mrs. C. T. | Barly Jer Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
pint ulls—Six and seven months olc medié | Smith, Croxton, Va. field. Suc 3 Seas : 
acceptance, Higher in spring. David J. __ | field, Succession and All Seasons; 1,000 to 





One pure Mammoth Bronze nen, 2% years | 3,000, $1 per thousand; 4,000 to 10,000, 75 


~ - old, $5. Mrs, F. B. Thomas, Thomasboro, | Cents per thousand; 11,000 and over 60c¢ per” 


| HELP WANTED Eze Jaynes, Massaponax, Va. 






































JERSEYS» Georgia. thousand. aac B., Oxford Orphan Asylum, 

Young man to work in orchard, garden Fifteen Bred Jersey Heifers for Sale—Also | Young Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—20 to eae - 
and with poultry. Promotion for right one. | two fine bulls. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, 25 pounds. Mrs, J. T. Gooding, Oriental, Cabbage Plants—Prost proof, millions 
H. M. Hoge, Lincoln, Va, North Carolina. North Carolina. ready for shipping now. We ship the same 

Railwa Mail Clerks Wantead—c moe | - _ aed 7 - : | — — - a day order is received, 500 parcel post pre- 
$75 wonth: Sample ciataation anesthe HEREFORDS | Byrd's G iant Mammoth Bronze Turkeys— | paid, $1. By express: 1,000 to 5,000, $1.2 
free, Frankling Institute, Dep't. F-214, Ro- tegistered Hereford Cattle—Best breed- | Choice offerings at attractive prices. Byrd | 5,000 and over at $1. Order*from us, and 
chester, N. Y. ing. All ages. Prices reasonable, Jarman | Brothers, Salisbury, N.C. ______ | get quick shipment. Albany Plant and Seed 

~ — ligh-clase Tobacco Fac. | Farm, Porterdale, Ga. | Pure-bred Mammoth Bronze Turkey Co. Albany, Ga. 

Salesman—For high-class Tobacco Fac- ratienaeliesns idle Fr aiabee ‘ i T ‘ a ome aaa 
tory. ° Experience anneceanse’. Food pay HOLSTEINS Very large; beautiful plumage, Toms, $5; Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey Wakefield 


and promotion for steady workers, Com- | ——-—— ee. somite ee _..._ hens, $4; or $12 per trio. Mrs, J, C. Ham-} and Flat Dutch. 


Strong, healthy plants, 











plete instructions sent you. Piedmont To- Buy registered bull calves from Augusta ilton, Arabi, Ge f HES Her T,000% 100; 25, postpaid. Selected, 
bacco Co., Danville, Va., “Box R-23.”" Holstein Breeders’ Association, Stanton, Va. | Fullblooded, Young Mammoth Bronze Chufa seed, bushel, $4. Velvet bean, $3, 

“Help Boys and Girls—We want to give For Sale—Registered Holstein cows, heif- | Turkeys for Sale—1915 hatched, 17 to 19 ea Regge se B */ agin ct gy a 
away hundreds of pure-bred pigs to boys | ers and bull calves. Two fresh. Little Rock | pound toms, $7; 20 to 24 pound toms, $8. Moore, Hawthorn, Fil. MS —— 
ana girls in the South. Read our pig club | Dairy Farm, Roc ky Mount, N. Hens, $5, All from first prize winning stock, 


~ - ; ——~— | and extra prize of $18 lamp. Oliver J. Con- Cabbage 
For Sale—Forced to sell, extra fine regis- rad, a inston- Salem, N. C., Route 2. Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch, ready 
— Holstein heifer, bred to registered bull. — a RED SUS oo now. Prices by express, $1.25 per thousand, 
ired by son of world’s champion milker, | __ —— Lots of 5,000 or over, $1 per thousand; 500 
POSITIONS WANTED a. = See, eer News, Red Sussex, the beautiful non-fading fowl. | postpaid, $1. Now booking orders for sweet 
Charlotte, _N, Cc. My stock all prize winners, Chicago and Al-| potato plants. Write us for prices. Satis- 


offer, and if you know of a good boy or girl 


Plants—Early Je rsey, y, C ‘harleston 
—start them off with your own subscription, 


























abama State Fairs. <A few birds for sale. o < " > “e 

Wanted—Position by experienced butter- | HOR SAND . JAC KS" —_____._.. | Eggs, $7.50 and $5.00 per setting. Limited satan Miedtnace Area, . Georgia, refunded, 

maker or dairyman. Can get results. A. G. Shetland» ‘Ponie s—Shetland mares, geld- | number. F. J. Rothpletz, Box 927, Birming- | — Zs ——__—___—- 

Braswell, Rock Hill, S. C. ings, and small ones—that would assist | ham, Ala. wr rost Proof ¢ harleston w akefield, bead 

your child to grow stronger, in mind and = = a akefield anc warily Pla utc Cabbage 

SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES body. Cash or time payments. Pony Farm, : MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS __ | Plants @ $1 1,000; 75ec in 5,000 lots or overs 

Spruce Pine, N. C, Fresh Eggs Wanted—Write, Egg Market, | Also Klondike and Missionary strawberry 

= : —— RN TIS rs McIntosh, Fla., for cash proposition. plants @ $1.50 per 1,000. All of above 

Shorthand Tuition Paid Monthly From One black, fully pedigreed Percheron stal- | shipped promptly in any quantity and sat- 

guaranteed salary. , Railroad fare deducted. lion, nine years old, weight 1,800 pounds, | White Plymouth Rocks and W yandottes- isfaction guaranteed. Special prices to Un- 

Piedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va Will sell cheap, Would be a fine investment | Stock and eggs for sale. W. B. Coulter, ion members or club orders. Elroy Bailey, 
Wanted—Cecil’ ae Tyas ———__————-=—+ § for & farmers club 8 iL. Heck or J. A. | Connelly Springs, N. C 





Business College, Spartan- Gilbert, Buchanan, Va. ; ; ; j — ao : : es *: we [St i A 
burg and Anderson, S. C., desires to com- }- 


. slau igs rea ats ee December is the month to select your)” Gabbage Plants for Sale—We now have 
municate with Rawr ¢ men and women who SHEEP AND GOATS | oe — angi to $2 Buff penta ready for immediate shipment the finest lot 
are trying to plan their future. Our courses | —— eae x 4 1ens and pullets at to each, Cockerels | of Cabbage Plants ever offered for. sale. 
open the avenues to. success. Oxford | Shee p— T hre e bred ewes and ram, 5 


$1.50 and $2. Bourbon Red Toms $5. Miss 
Cc 


a —————. G, T. Yagel & Son, Chase City, Va. Julia Jones, Tobaccoville, N. 


S to These plants are grown in the open and are 
Ambitious Young People—Write_ for our 


strong and hardy. Prices: 1,000 by express 





coéperative plan for acquiring a business 12 Ewes and one Buck—Pure-bred Shrop- Mr. Banker—Isn’'t there some boy youw| not prepaid $1,25; 500 by parcel post pre- 
education. Superior’ advantages; graduates | Shire for sale, Oak Ridge Farm, Chapel | know who wants a good pig but who hasn’t | paid $1; 500 by express not prepaid 75c, We 
in demand, Va. Commercial & Shorthand Hill, _N. je _.__. — | the MONCY to buy one? Read our offer to guarantee prompt shipment and satisfactory 
Colle ge, Lynchburg, Va. DOGS boys and girls and start your little friend | Plants. Send us your orders. The Georgia 
SEE aS ——_——_ — - —___—_—_—_—__—_——— | off by handing him $1. It means as much Plant Company, The Prompt Shippers’’, 
Wanted—C pe Business College, Spar- Fine registered Collie pups for sale. H.|ig you as it does to us and—think how | Albany, Ga. 

g, ae rs S , 2 2 > ¢ 2 ¢ eS ey ee Se peer. hh ~ - - ee ee 

aeeh is seuieamane with pound anen’ ant at cet tbe a Aeon _| happy it will make him. | Standard  Varieties—Satisfactory — frost- 
women who are trying to plan their future, For Sale—One Bull dog, 8 months old; | proof plants guaranteed. With 12 shipping 


points in 6 states, light packages from neare 
est point. We save you money on trans- 


Our courses open the avenues to success. ae i $10, Richard Nisbet, Wax- SEEDS AND PLANTS | 
Sctiieeninpemyions a naw aN. . 


Men and Women Wanted “Every where— 








‘ > Sage FRR TERRES ORE PRES < rtation. y : rder reaches us by - 
Government jobs. $70 month, Short hours, Pretty, ye dog, & ee es i od BEANS ee? te sic sie ae a 10 cae san i 
V acation. Big chance | now for farmers. $15... Fy ry Rudisill, | aie, ‘NG. a Ene Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans—2-bushel | pon payable in potato or other plants. Cab- 
Ww rite immediately for list of positions now (i nl of ‘ porn ans —__.. | bag, $3. J. B. Cahoon, Columbia, N. C. bage, by express collect, 500 75c; 1,000 $1; 
ae peg ae Institute, Dept. F-215, One- half Irish and Lueellen Setter for cabbage, by post collect, 500 85c; 1,000 $1.10, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


25e per 100 postpaid. Large lots and clubs 
at special rates. We make delivered prices. 


: a . e soy bean seed for next year 
sale, aranteed, 14 months old. Price my If you need soy © 
pont ny < A. Tuten, Edward, N. Cc planting, buy now and save money. Extra 





close price on early sales. F, Pp. Latham, 
























































ar pes —— 2, ae aes % Order now and get your rebate coupon, 
LIVESTOCK et F ae ny a in pA legion g — PP bars Belhaven, N.C. __ a ; _| Plants shipped when you want them, John 
e € > st< od, ; g é é " = co F . a x ; 
bane 4ins Send stamp Benjamin McCullar Early Speckle Velvet beans for sale. $2.50 | C, Stetson Co., Bond, Miss. 
BERKSHIRES Milledge ville, Rt. Ga. , ati ’ | bushel, quality fine, worth double cowpeas, | ~— ‘ roa CORN ee 
=) - MGarkwhitad on. + “eye past etodra 4 ce | feed or fertilizer. Buy early while cheap, | — ~~ 
Son I be eas Ridgecrest ‘Farm, TWO | OR MORE BREEDS | F, A. Bush, Richland, Ga. : White and Yellow Prolific Improved Seed 
a a a | - or ——————————— | Corn for Saic. T; A. Giitetts, Prankiin, Va, 
For Sale or ©Bxchange—Nice Berkshire Two yoke ‘of oxen, good size, fine condi- _ Se veral hundred bushels 90-day Velvet 
boar shoats $20 esarenciay Hill Farm Corn- tion, J. B. Cherry & Bro. Williamston, N. C. eans for sale, Strictly sound and hand- For Sale—Yellow improved Red Cob hand 
: e + 2 re eas , F = | ~ ked. Write us for prices before. buying. | shelled seed corn, 85 per cent grain for $1.50 
well, S. ¢ One Registered Devon Bull and pure-bred & 7 a tan Lait haanal . €8.50 for. @ bushel b 
ger eS Fe —————— | Bssex gilt sows for sale. H. C. Hargrove, | Acree Brothers, Albany, Ga, Ses ee ai aie i ee og ie Ap ny! 
Registe red ~ ‘Berkshire Pigs—Short nose a 4 . sa bd Se ee weight. D. A. Covington, Gibson, N. C. 
type. Meadow Brook Farm, ‘Taylorsville, Canton, LN. : a Ae oo aie tee sical m 7 — CABBAGE = . is - — ——— rT N 
North Carolina. x sow, nine months old. Entitled to Wakefield Cabbage Plants 75c per 1,000.) COTTO ————____—__—_____. 
= ee ee hweraiaia las ‘ A a registration. Broke Pointer dog. Retrieves. Catawba Farms, Claremont, N. c. Toole’s Improved cotton seed. G L 
Be rkshires Given Away Re ad in this is Prices right, W. B. Lowe, Edgar, N. C. ee : : z i —_—_—— Woaie. Aten & C . 
sue how we are giving Berkshire pigs to|- = | Wakefield Cabbage Plants, frost roy pad e4 ’ Ld 
boys and gir These we are buying from Berkshire pigs, eight dollars; bred gilts, | 1,000 75e. Murrays Farm, Claremont, N, For Sale—A limited quantity ty of selected 
our own advertisers, Start some boy or girl | thirty dollars. Jerse y male, 6 months old, | — > =e" ] a a pure Cleveland big boll cotton seed. Latta 
that } you want to help. thirty dollars, All registered. Best breed- H fi bigger deg ian pol gad deg peer nty- Farm, Yorkville, S. C 
——puUROC-JERSEYS | ing. Thos. J. Ramsaur & Sons, Lincolnton, | VV¢ cms eT Sa ‘ rs ee ee ee 
se ES ___ sd North Carolina. | ges Isle » Ss C. ee Manley’s eavy e -otton is E Y; 
2 mer ; a aaa: . . “ . “at > -olific -esists rm s and 4 is. Record 
Registered Duroc boars, gilts, choice pigs. ome or eR LR AT Wakefield Frost-proof Cabbas« Plants, | Prolific, resists drouths und winds : ‘ 
Best breeding. Reasonable prices, Claude One seven-eighths, and four registered | 4 909 75, special prices in lots. Eureka | of three bales, per acre, over 42 per cent lint, 
Jenkins, Shelbyville, Tenn. Jersey cows; all springing. The bunch $400, Fa ae MG 10 — SS on staple one and one-eighth 
loess lk: wtisadbel nis Sees Minnehaha 182982, registered Poland-China | - wehlea. Cataw peewee eat, - ———— - inc h. S Manley, Carnesville, Ga, 
Registered Duroc-Jersey pigs, eight weeks brood sow, weight 300 pounds, Price, $40, | Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—$1 per thou- ae ae eneneseeeteee 
: 4 , | >) r B » See r Sale— 
old, $8 each. January Delivery. J. Boyd M. J. Barrett, Thorsby, Ala. sand. Parcel post. 25c per hundred, Ernest vs jeveland Bi Pro <0 tenon Weak ee 
kee Dl atnitnee Shi : : sc : L = = = hae teat ™ Maia s.'c. Specially sa ; 5 € : é e 
Eraek. Pigesew Term, Fancage, cue ee - For Sale—25 head of one and two- | W- King, 41 Bee St., SSE SRR E rh ce Cote not less than 3,000 pounds per acre. Free of 
Registered Duroc-Jerse yy pigs, service | year old mule colts. $55 each. 30 head na- Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Leading va- | Anthracnose. My original planting seed ob- 
boars, bred gilts. Satisfaction or money re- tive Mississippi cows due to calf by Here- | rieties; grown from best seed and_ well | tained from Col. R. J. Redding, Atlanta, Ga, 
funded and iggy <3 gar alata paid. C. | ford bull, $30 cash. Pscvny Black Spanish | rooted, 70 cents per thousand, J. R,. Davis, | Gary A. Williams, Sr., Ringwood, Halifax 
DeVan Murphy, Atkinson, N. C Jack, eight years old. 600. Jack’s get can Barton, Fla. 2 County, N. Cc. 
POLAND- -CHIN AS ee ee be seen, J. W. Wooten, Brooksville, Miss. Cabbage Plants—From Long Island seed i ~ LESPEDEZA 





Big Type Prolific Poland-China September Early, Late, postpaid, 100, 25c; 500, 90c; 


boars, $10 recorded, Mouw, Pfander, Tiche- 3 POULTRY AND EGGS 1,000, $1. Express, $1'1,000. Glendale Farm, Choice Lespedeza Seed—$ 


nal, Strain. A. W. Copeland, Pe ndleton, , 8. Cc Lincolnton, N. C, ™M. W. Brown, Zachary, La. 


> eer ais ¥rost Proof Cabbage Plants—From best |” New, Recleaned, Panned Lespedeza Seed— 
HAMPSHIRES _ CAMPINES Long Island grown seed. 60 cents per 1,000; ] $2.00 per bushel. W. W. Hawsley, Jackson, 








50 per bushel, 





Hampshire Hogs—Pigs $7; boars $15 to |” Silver _ Campines—F ifteen beautiful hens 





























5,000 or more, 50 cents. C. F. Maynard, | Louisiana. 
$25; gilts, open, $15; bred, $20. Sumner | for sale. Lowe’s Poultry Farm, Burlington, Morrisville, N. C. ——- aeenaemameiat ~ PECANS 
Mumma, Decatur, Ind. North Carolina. —— 5 ae — BEER Wt J eo Seen. = 
satu, ina. Mane abbage Plants—Early Jersey Wakefield, budded and grafted 
oO. I. C's. MINORCAS 5 per thousand. Five thousand and over Extra high- gh-grade pudded and grafted pa-~ 
= : : aare a : $1 per thousand, For sale by S, W. Vick, pershell pecan trees, Famous, Stuart, Suc- 
For Sale—Registered O. I. C. pigs. M. O. Blac k Minorcas—Cockerels $1 and $2 each, Wh core. N. Cc pes ane . cess and Van Deman varieties; 6 feet high 
Boi wman, Marshville, N. C. | two-year hens, $10 dozen, $1 each. Order itaker ani alba - | $1.50 each; 10 or more $1.35 each, Set your 
For Sale—O. I. CG, Pigs. Registered stock, | auick. B, C, Routh, Randleman, N. ©. | Barly Jersey Wakefield “Cabbage Plants— pecan trees now. Immediate shipment; 
Oak La s ock Farm, A. L, Deal, Manager, Tae oe oe ‘KS ins = - | $1 per thousand; 5,000 or more 90c; by par- | ap, ap express rates, Send check or money 
> a D., Mooresville, eee sain ate | _ROCKS _ | cel post—100, 25c: 500, 75; 1,000, $1.25. Mur- | Gpacr at once, Absolute satisfaction guaran- 
— he r, A a —— , ge RT ~Pure-bred Buff Plymouth Rocks for sale, | ray Aycock, Kenly, N. C. teed or money refunded. eee Papershell 
>, 3. ce Given Away—To any boy or gir Papa ems i , 4 , Trine - , aR y TESS Pees . , sumberton, Miss. 
who will send us 25 yearly subscriptions, we | P™C®&S On demand, D. Mood Welborn, Trin 1,000,000 Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Pecan Company, Lumbert We See 
will give @ pure-bred O. I. C. pig. without | /t¥: N- ©: : | Plants—1,000, $1. Ready; Api heedete, PEANUTS 
; Bes Bigs A > : 7 . kc a g . See y ate whic ——— —-- > cama Pe Neg OS 
cost. Tell some little friend and start him For Sale—Pure-bred Barred Rock cocker- | lasting Nosema’ ier wet Plant Co.. Kates- Spanish Peanuts—C. EB. McFarland, Lu- 
off with your own dollar for renewal. It is | els and pullets of heavy laying strain. J. | insures heading. a 2Ov5 








in a great cause. | J. Gilliam, Farmville, Va. ville, N. C. cien, Miss. 
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Saturday, January 8, 1916] 


PLANT SOUTHERN GROWN SEED 
CORN 





Experience Has Amply Demonstrat- 
ed That Corn Grown Nearest Home 
Is Usually the Best 


ORN planting time will soon be 

with us. A large number of farm- 
ers plan to buy their seed, thinking it 
is cheaper than producing it them- 
selves. This is probably true for a 
certain per cent who naturally pre- 
fer to get seed in this way, though it 
is not the cheapest method in the ma- 
jority of cases. 


Corn, while a native of the tropics, 
has been developed to a higher point 
of efficiency in the Corn Belt and 
some of the eastern states than in 
any other section of the world. 
Southern farmers who read of the 
varieties that make high yields in the 
North, immediately desire to buy 
some of the seed. This mistake has 
been made by many in years past, 
but the number is decreasing quite 
rapidly. The Southern farmer who 
buys Northern seed corn will never 
have feed for his livestock without 
buying it, as corn from northern seed 
will not keep well. Usually these 
men feel that they cannot afford to 
buy feed, allowing their cattle, horses, 
mules, and other farm animals to 
pass through the winter season on 
scant rations. Our animals must be 
fed during the winter, as there is no 
good pasture grass that remains 
green after the first killing frost. 


The black weevil does very little 
damage to the corn grown in the 
colder climates, so the shuck does 
not cover very closely the ears in 
these localities. With us this pest 
does a great deal of damage, because 
the warm climate enables it to live 
through the winter in the adult stage. 
The best method of decreasing the 
ravages of the weevil is to select ears 
tightly covered with the shuck. Such 
selection ought to be made in the 
field, so as to consider the length of 
shank and declination of the ear on 
the stalk. Care must be used in al! 
selective work, so as not to carry one 
characteristic too far in advance of 
the others. The shuck not only les- 
sens the damage in the field, but will 
protect the corn in the crib if all is 
not removed in harvesting. Northern 
varieties have not been improved in 
this way, and the ends of over 95 per 
cent will extend beyond the protec- 
tion of the shuck when grown in the 
South. What better place could be 
provided for the weevil? The corn 
ear worm also begins his work with 
more vigor under such conditions. 


The growing period in the Corn 
Belt for any crop is from four to six 
months. Corn matures from 90 to 140 
days after planting. Southern vari- 
eties which have from seven to nine 
months in which to develop usually 
use about 150 days. The Northern 
seed will mature early, and during 
the hottest part of the summer when 
the weevils are most active, causing a 
greater amount of destruction in the 
field. 

Early corn for feeding purposes is 
usually a very desirable article on 
any farm. Feedstuffs can be grown 
cheaper than they can be bought. A 
few acres of Northern corn that can 
be planted early and harvested as 
soon as it is dry enough to feed is 
frequently a money-saver. Under no 
other conditions ought Northern 
seed to be planted in the Southern 
states. 


All seeds of farm crops purchased 
for planting purposes should be se- 
cured as near home as possible and 
planted on the same type of soil on 
which they were grown. Variety 
adaptation to type of soil is sufficiently 
important for every farmer to con- 
sider carefully before purchasing 
seed. Climatic conditions play a very 
important role. Corn for planting 
should not be moved over 100 miles 
north or south from the point where 
it was matured. Purchase direct from 
the producer, and then not only will 
the soil and other conditions be 


known, but you will be able to hold 
one party responsible. 
A. F. KIDDER. 
Baten Rouge, La. 





SIMPLE ARITHMETIC FOR DAIRY 
FARMERS 


How to Estimate Cream and Butter 
Production of Cow When Yield of 
Milk Is Known 


HE Animal Husbandry and Dairy- 

ing Division of Clemson College 
frequently receives letters from farm- 
ers who wish to be told how to esti- 
mate the quantity of cream and but- 
ter they can produce from a given 
quantity of milk. The rules for mak- 
ing such calculations are simple and 
should be known to every farmer. 

As an example take a cow giving in 
one month 40 gallons of milk of which 
4 per cent is butter fat. It is desired 
to find out how much cream and how 
much butter can be produced from a 
month’s yield of milk. 

First reduce the gallons to pounds, 
which is done by multiplying by 8.6. 

aus 40 gallons of milk equal 344 
pounds. In this milk there are 13.8 
pounds of butter fat, or 4 per cent of 
the whole. To find the quantity of 
cream this milk will separate to, di- 
vide the pounds of butter fat (13.8) by 
the percentage of cream desired. 

For example, 20 per cent cream is 
desired. Then divide 13.8 by .20, the 
percentage of fat in the cream, and 
the result, 69, will be the pounds of 20 
per cent cream to be obtained from 
344 pounds of 4 per cent milk. Sixty- 
nine pounds are about 8% gallons. 

To find the amount of butter, mere- 
ly add to the amount of butter fat 
one-sixth of itself. In this case, one 
would add to 13.8 one-sixth of itself, 
or 2.3, which would give 16.1 pounds 
of butter to be obtained from 344 
pounds of 4 per cent milk. 

In estimating the butter, one-sixth 
is added to allow for the water, salt, 
and curd which are added to butter 
fat in making butter——Clemson Col- 
lege Bulletin. 








Choosing a Life Partner 


N NEXT week’s Progressive Farm- 

er we shall print the first of two 
articles sure to interest all our young 
pecple: “How Shall a Young Man 
Choose His Life Partner?” to be fol- 
lowed by a similar letter of counsel 
for young women. The author is Mr. 
E. L. Vincent, one of our most charm- 
ing writers on country life subjects. 





| Revolving Mail Boxes 














The use of an old wagon wheel and axle 
proves very handy where there are several 
boxes at one place. Look at the picture and 


you can make one.—J. H. Vaughan, Rio 
Vista, Texas, 





Please send the paper to J. R. Thomas, 
Greensboro, N. C.,, Route 7, and extend my 
subscription one year, This is the second 
time I have had my subscription extended 
this year, and each time I have given the 
other party his subscription. I know I will 
be thanked a thousand times in each casé 
when these parties read the paper. A farm- 
er can't read it and not do better farming. 
Find check enclosed for $1.50.—James Ban- 
gle, Proximity, N. C. 








Herewith you will find subscription for one 
year. Kindly forward your publication to 
address given. You publish an excellent 
farm paper, and so far as I could find you 
carry no fraudulent medical advertisements 
or patent medicine fabrications, which is 
most commendable.—R, C. Williams, M. D., 
State Board of Health, Montgomery, Ala. 





Save this issue, it is filled with labor-sav- 
ing ideas that will help you. 





LETTUCE 


Lettuce Plants—Nice, healthy Big Boston, 
80c per thousand. Special prices on large 
orders, H. A. Rau, Castle Hayne, N. C. 

PEAS 

Whippoorwill, Clay, Black and Mixed Peas 
—31.50 bushel. Good bags. Cash. D. W. 
Alexander, Connelly Springs, N. C. 

Wanted—To buy cowpeas for January and 
February delivery. Give variety, quantity 
and lowest price f. 0. b. shipping point. Box 
No. 184, Valdosta, Ga. 











Peas for Sale — Whippoorwills, Clays, 
Blacks, Red Rippers and Mixed. $1.50 per 
bushel, f.o.b. our station, in good bags. Also 
several hundred bushels peach seed, Ca- 
tawba Produce Co., Conover, N. C, 





POTATOES 


“Dismuke’s Sweet Potato Plants’’—I will 
have 20,000,000 sweet potato plants to of- 
fer from April 15th throughout the season. 
Varieties: Banana Yam, Porto Rico Yam, 
and Nancy Hall, For all orders received by 
March ist accompanied with cash, I will 
make a special price of $1.50 per thousand. 
After March lst the regular price of $1.75 
per thousand. I expect to have the plants, 
and can ship promptly, as I am bedding 
10,000 bushels of seed true to name. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. F. S. Dismukes, Mystic, 
Georgia. 








SUDAN GRASS 


Learn About Marvelous Sudan Grass—The 
most profitable forage crop ever grown in 
United States. Farmers make $20—$100 
an acre on hay, and $300—$700 an 
acre on seed. Biggest tonnage per acre of 
high-class hay known. Wonderful drouth- 
resister. You never have to buy feed for 
your stock. As catch-crop, it turns sure 
loss into sure profit. Get the only authori- 
tative book on Sudan-—how to plant, culti- 
vate and harvest. Packed fall of valuable 
information for every farmer, Price 25c 
stamps. David B. Clarkson, Robstown, Tex. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Strawberry Plants—Varieties, Missionary, 
Klondyke, Lady Thompson, Gandy, Early 
Ozark, Chesapeake, Ewell’s Early and Chip- 
man. Price: 100 for 85c postpaid. By ex- 
press 500 for $1.60; 1,000 for $2.50. Write 
for catalogue. Piedmont Plant Co., Greens- 
ville, S. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Cabbage, Lettuce, Onion and Collard 
Plants—$1 per 1,000. Strawberry, $2.50. 
Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 


We sell cowpeas, Soja beans, seed peanuts, 
Chufas and Simpkins and Cooks cotton seed. 
Hall & Moore, Greenville, N. C. 
Velvet Beans—Speckle, $3; China or Yo- 
kohama, $4. Buy now; prices advance Feb- 
ruary. Board of Trade, Quincy, Florida. 


























Write me before booking your order for 
potato plants. I have a special offer that 
will save you money. Write today. G. D. 
Moore, Hawthorn, Fla. ‘‘The Plant Man.’’ 





Plants—Sweet potatoes and tomatoes of 
the best varieties. Price 20 cents per hun- 
dred, $1.75 per thousand. Now is the time 
to place orders. Write us. S. L. Collins & 
Co., Kathleen, Fla. 


Bermuda Grass Seed—Raised in Yuma 
Valley. Pure, new crops. Free samples, 
Prices: 37c in 100 pound; 40c pound smaller 
lots. Delivered your Station. R, G. Stitt & 
Son, Dept. 423, Yuma, Arizona. 


Pure-bred Pigs Given Away!—Be sure to 
read in this issue how hundreds of boys and 
girls are working for and winning pure-bred 
pigs. To any boy or girl who sends us 25 
yearly subscriptions, we will give a pure- 
bred pig with pedigree and registration pa- 
pers. Some have already won three or four 
pigs and are after more. Start now by 
writing Mr. Mogford for particulars. What 
others can do, you can. 


Sweet Potato Vines and Plants—Eight 
million sweet potato vines, green and grow- 
ing all winter. First vines on our record 
known to keep growing all winter. Order 
now, for the booking is heavy and the vines 
limited. Twenty million potato and cab- 
bage plants, best varieties. Largest plant 
farm in this part of the country. Best bank 
and commercial references furnished. Use- 
ful information on growing, banking, and 
selling potatoes, free. Order now, They are 
ready as early as you want them. Try our 
frost proof cabbage plants, ready for Christ- 
mas. No waiting until late to get them, J. 
T. and G. W. Clark, Plant Farm, Thomas- 
ville, Ga. Reliable growers of full blooded 
plants. You get what you order or money 
refunded. 


| | MISCELLANEOUS 


Durocs, Mammoth Bronze and White Hol- 
land turkeys, Buff Orpingtons. J. Hardy, 
Jeffries, Va. 

Wanted—100 hives bees. State price, par- 
ticulars,- Southern Vineyard Co., Trotville, 
North G@arolina, 


~ Men—Become chauffeurs. — $18 week. Learn 
while earning, Sample lessons free. Frank- 
lin Institute, Dep’t. F-806, Rochester, N. Y. 

















‘Drain Tile for Sale—Extra good quality. 
3-4-5-6 inches diameter. Prices reasonable. 
Darlington Brick & Tile Co., Darlington, S.C. 





Agents Wanted—$5 profit daily selling our 
new household articles; $2.50 premium with 
each $1.98 sale makes quick profit. Huse 
Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

-Berkshires Given Away—Read in this is- 
sue how we are giving Berkshire pigs to 
boys and girls. These we are buying from 
our own advertisers. Start some boy or girl 
that you want to help. 





Cabbage Plants—Frost proof. Millions now 
ready for shipment. 500 postpaid, $1; 1,000 
to 5,000, $1.25; 5,000 to 10,000, $1 per thou- 
sand. We ship promptly. Mutual Plant 
Company, Albany, Ga, 

‘O. I. C.’s Given Away—To any boy or girl 
who will send us 25 yearly subscriptions, we 


will give a pure-bred O. I. C. pig without 
cost. Tell some little friend and start him 
off with your own dollar for renewal. It is 


in a great cause. 


Mr. Banker—Isn’t there some boy you 
know who wants a good pig but who hasn't 
the money to buy one? tead our offer to 
boys and girls and start your little friend 
off by handing him $1. It means as much 
to you as it does to us and—think how 
happy it will make him. 





(33) 65 


Pure-bred Percherons—At grade horse 
prices. Mares, stallions, fillies, Pure-bred 
Bronze turkeys from 50-pound tom, C. A. 
Alexander Co., Harriston, Va. 


Help Boys and Girls—We want to give 
away hundreds of pure-bred pigs to boys 
and girls in the South. Read our pig club 
offer, and if you know of a good boy or girl 
—start them off with your own subscription. 


Pure-bred Essex, Polands, Berkshires, 
Tamworths, Durocs—Pigs, sows in farrow, 
service boars, pork pigs; Angora goats; Jer- 
sey cattle. Sound, unbroken recleaned peas 
one fifty _a bushel. Satisfaction or money 
back. J. E, Coulter, Connelly’s Springs, N. C, 


To Farmers who sends their money, while 
@ small supply last, I will mail one of Dim- 
mette’s Six Year, $1.50 Farm Books for only 
half price, 75c, rather than reship. The book 
fits any farm and records everything raised, 
put on or done on the farm. Remit 75c at 
once to get this offer. Isom Dimmette, Dim- 
mette, N. C. 


“The Prisoner of Zenda’, thought by many 
to be the greatest story ever written, just 
beginning in The Progressive Farmer. Ev- 
ery man, woman and child should read this 
splendid, clean, thrilling story of adventure, 
intrigue and love. It’s a story that makes 
one’s heart leap, and inspires the best that 
is in us. Don’t miss an issue. , Look at the 
label on your paper and see if you are be- 
hind in your subscription. If you are—remit 
now for fear you miss an issue. 


PRINTED STATIONERY 


Illustrated Stationery—Write for our new 
Illustrated Catalogue of farm and business 
stationery. It is free and a beauty. Dept. 
P, Oxford Orphanage, Oxford, N. C 

SYRUPS 

Farmer Hamlett's Pure Sugar cane syrup, 
old fashion thick molasses, dark brown su-— 
gar, and whole grain rice. Sold on approval. 
Buy your year’s supply now. Samples, 4c. 
Farmer Hamlett’s Plantation, Oakwood 
Route, New Orleans. 


| OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


For Rent or Sale—1, 3-horse farm. Loca- 
tion and buildings good. Address Route 3, 
Box 8, Williamston, N, C 


Wanted—Good Farm or Plantation, Well 
located. Will deal with owner only, Dr. 
Lindley, Webster Bldg., Chicago. 


If you have town property or farms to sell 
let us sell it at auction. We get results. 
Wire or write Allen-Newsome Realty Co., 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Excellent Farm and Orchard Lands— 
Healthful and pleasant climate, Steadily 
growing section. B. W. Rogers, Mount Airy, 
North Carolina. 


Free Government Land—250,000 acres in 
Arkansas open to homestead entry. Send 
50c for copy Homesteaders Guide Book and 
revised Township Map of State, LB 
Moore, Little Rock, Ark, 


For Sale—Fine river farm of 1,100 acres, 
two good dwellings and other buildings, that 
we can sell to quick buyer for $8,500. Would 
make good stock farm. Write today for full 
particulars and catalogue of other farms, 
Jeffreys, Hester & Company, Chase City, Va. 


Merchants, Notice — Wouldn’t your busi- 
ness be better if everyone in your neighbor- 
hood had fat hogs and livestock? Sure and 
you can do your part by helping our boys 
and girls win a pure-bred pig. Read our 
offer to pig club members and when they 
come around, subscribe from them, It’s all 
for Dixie! 


Bogalusa—Home of the largest saw mill 
in the world. Cut over pine lands are for 
sale close to this town. Can be bought for 
$10 an acre, easy terms, 4 per cent interest. 
You can raise stock and engage in general 
farming—your boys can work in the town. 
Located in Ozone Belt. Building materials 
advanced to assist in improving your farm 
to extent of four times cash payments. 
Write Great Southern Lumber Co., Dept. C. 
L., P. O. Box 128, Bogalusa, La. 




































































FOR A CLUB OF TWO 





Actual Size 
NO-KEY PADLOCK 


Requires no key—no knobs to turn—no 
clicks to count. To open it, just put your 
fingers on the buttons—the right buttons, 
mind you—and pinch—just a little bit. 
That's all. It files open at once. But if 
you do not know the right buttons, you 
cannot open it—and you cannot pick it, 
for there’s nothing to pick. Opening the 
No-Key Padlock is just as simple as 
turning on the electric light when you 
know the combination. Full explanation’ 
and combination furnished with each 
lock, 


We send this splendid Lock, postpaid, 
as a reward for sending us a club of two 
Yearly Subscriptions, or for a club of one 
and £50 cents extra. 

Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 











> 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


OFFICES: 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; three 
years, $2; five years, $3; special rates on clubs of 25 or more, Foreign 
subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. i 


Long- 





OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer ene year for 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


$1.50. club of three 





send in your renewal, 
and properly corrected on your label. 


YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, 
16,’ means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 
it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
Please advise us promptly if the label 
date does not properly show «hen your subscription expires, 


printed thus, ‘John Doe, 


1916, ete, 


31 Dec. 
After you 





after the transaction complained of; 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


We. WILL positively make good the 
as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
that our liability shall 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 


loss sustained by 


made 


subscriber 
Progressive 


any 
in The 


cover only the 








Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











Send Us Your Experience Letters for These 
Special Issues 


January 29 we issue our annual Poultry Special, and in accordance 
with our plan to give the subject of poultry its full share of attention in 
1916, it is our wish to make our Poultry Special bigger and better than 
ever before. To do this we are going to need your help, and hope you will 
send us your experiences—the sooner the better, and by all means before 


January 15. 


Then on February 5 comes our Farm Implements and Machinery Spe- 


cial. 


This has always proved the biggest of all our Specials, and this year 


we are determined to make it not only bigger, but better, than it has ever 
been before. To do’ this we must have the codperation of our readers, and 


we hope you will give us, right away, any farm machinery experiences that 


you believe will be worth passing on to our readers. 


Please get letters 


to us for this Special as soon as possible, and not later than January 22. 

And remember: We offer cash prizes of $7.50, $5 and $3, respectively, 
for the first, second and third best letters, with payment at our regular 
space rates for all others used; that pictures and drawings help; and that 
the neater, the more to the point, and the better expressed your contribu- 
“tion is the better are its chances for winning a prize. 





Prizes for Letters from Boys and Girls 


UR series of articles for farm 
boys will be a regular weekly 
feature hereafter, and we hope every 
Progressive Farmer boy is preparing 
to take advantage of them. We want 
your help, too, boys, and will give 
prizes for the best letters submitted. 
Mail us by January 15 letters on 
“Humus or Vegetable Matter;” and 
mail us by January 22 letters on “Ni- 
trogen: What It Is and How to 
Get It.” 

For the best letter on each subject 
received from a boy 14 or over and 
not yet 19 we will give a prize of 
$1.50, the letter not to exceed 400 
words; and for the letter from a boy 
under 14 a prize of $1, the letter not 
to exceed 200 words. 


Then in our “Wide-awake Girls 
Learn Good Housekeeping” series, we 
offer our Progressive Farmer girls 
prizes as follows: Mail us by January 
15 letters on “We Learn Why Young 
and Old and Outdoor Workers, etc., 
Require Special Foods ;” and mait us 
by January 22, letters on “We Learn 
About Germ Life; Its Relation to 
Cooking and Housekeeping.” 

For the best letters on each sub- 
ject received from a girl 14 or over 
and not yet 19 we will give a prize of 
of $1.50, the letter not to exceed 400 
words; and for the best letter from a 
girl under 14 a prize of $1, the letter 
not to exceed 200 words. 





ENSILAGE CUTTER 


CATALOG 


1916 


Tells about the wonderful patented revolving feeder--entirelythew 
. device--handles hay, alfalfa, cowpeas, soy beans and corn perfect- 
The old reliable light-running Papec elevates to top of your 


silo, no matter how high, at slow speed--600 R. 
power. Thousands successfull 
engines. _Learn why its use wil 
power. 


PAPEC MACHINE CO., 


Bave you mone 


Box 21 


. P. M.--with little 
operated by 4to 8H. P. gas 
in time 
Write today for illustrated eatalog--it is free. 
Shortsville, N. Y. 
Convenient Distributing Points throughout the U. S. 


and 


“iT THROWS 
AND BLOWS 





When writing to advertisers say, “I saw 


Progressive Farmer.” 


your advertisement in The 





| him away. 
| castle now.” 





The Prisoner of Zenda 


(Continued from page 22, this issue) 


“Faith, you gave me nothing that 
hurt much,” said I. 

“But the things we said!” 

“T forgive them for the thing you 
did.” 

“IT must go and tell mother.” 

“Stop,” said I, assuming a graver 
air. “We are not here for sport to- 
night. Go and bring dinner, and not 
a word of the king being here.” 

She came back in a few minutes, 
looking grave, yet very curious. 

“Well, how is Johann?” I asked, 
beginning my dinner. 

“Oh, that fellow, sir—my lord king, 
I mean!” 

“<«Sir’ will do, please. How is he?” 

“We hardly see him now, sir!” 

“And why not?” 

“T told him he came too often, sir, 
said she, tossing her head. 

“So he sulks and stays away?” 

“Ves, Sit. 

“But you could bring him back?” I 
suggested, with a smile. 

“Perhaps I could,” said she. 

“I know your powers, you see,” 
said I, and she blushed with pleasure. 

“It’s not only that sir, that keeps 
He’s very busy at the 


” 


“But there’s no shooting on now.” 

“No, sir; but he’s in charge of the 
house.” 

“Johann ‘turned housemaid?” 

The little girl was brimming over 


| with gossip. 


“Well, there are no others,” said 
she. “There’s not a woman there— 
not as a servant, I mean. They do say 
—but perhaps it’s false, sir.” 

“Let’s have it for what it’s worth,” 
said: I. 

“Indeed, I’m ashamed to tell you, 


‘eSir. 


“Oh, see! I’m looking at. the ceil- 
ing.” 

“They do say there is a lady there, 
sir; but, except for her, there’s not a 
woman in the place. And Johann has 
to wait on the gentlemen.” 

“Poor Johann! He must be over- 
worked. Yet I’m sure he could find 
half an hour to come and see you.” 

“It would depend on the time, sir, 
perhaps.” 

“Do you love him?” I asked, 

“Not: t,, sitz’ 

“And you wish to serve the king?” 

“Yes; sir’ 

“Then tell him to meet you at the 
second mile-post out of Zenda, to- 
morrow evening at ten o’clock. Say 
you'll be there and will walk home 
with him.” : 

“Do you mean him harm, sir?” 

“Not if he will do as I bid him. But 
I think I’ve told you enough, my 
pretty maid. See that you do as I 
bid you. And, mind, no one is to 
know that the king has been here.” 

I spoke a little sternly, for there is 
seldom harm in infusing a little fear 
into a woman’s liking for you, and I 
softened the effect by giving her a 
handsome present. Then we dined, 
and wrapping my cloak about my 
face, with Fritz leading the way, we 
went downstairs to our horses again. 

It was but half-past eight, and 
hardly yet dark; the streets were 
full for such a quiet little place, and 
I could see that gossip was all agog. 
With the king on one side and the 
duke on the other, Zenda felt itself 
the center of all Ruritania. We 
jogged gently through the town, but 
set our horses to a sharper pace 
when we reached the open country. 

“You want to.catch this fellow 
Johann?” asked Fritz. 

“Aye, and I fancy I’ve baited the 
hook right. Our little Delilah will 
bring our Samson. It is not enough, 
Fritz, to have no women in a house, 
though brother Michael shows some 
wisdom there. If you want safety 
you must have none within fifty 
miles.” 

“None nearer than Strelsau, for in- 
stance,” said poor Fritz, with a love- 
lorn sigh. 

We reached the avenue of the 
chateau, and were soon at the house. 
As the hoofs of our horses sounded 


, 
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on the 
meet us. 

“Thank 
cried. 
them?” 

“Of whom?” I asked dismounting, 

He drew us aside, that the grooms 
might not hear. 

“Lad,” he said to me, “you must not 
ride about here unless with half a 
dozen of us. You know among our 
men a tall young fellow, Bernstein 
by name?” 

I knew him. He was a fine, strap- 
ping young man, almost of my 
height, and of light complexion. 

“He lies in his room upstairs, with 
a bullet through his arm.” 

“The deuce he does!” 

“After dinner he strolled out 
alone, and went a mile or so into the 
wood; and as he walked he thought 
he saw three men among the trees; 
and one leveled a gun at him. He had 
no weapon, and he started at a run 
toward the house. But one of them 
fired, and he was hit, and had much 
ado to reach here before he fainted. 
By good luck, they feared to pursue 
him nearer the house.” 

He paused, and added: 

“Lad, the bullet was 
you.” 

“Tt is very likely,” said I, “and it’s 
first blood to brother Michael.” 

“LT wonder which three it was,” said 
Fritz. 


gravel Sapt rushed out to 
God, you're safe!” he 


“Have you seen anything of 


meant for 


(Continued next week) 





What Is True Success? 


(Concluded from page 19, this issue) 
considered, however. The boy who 
would win true success must make 
sure that he has a worthy ideal not 
only for his work but for himself, 
And a worthy ideal, whatever else it 
may be, I am sure can never be a sel- 
fish one nor a narrow one. The com- 
plete man consists of body, mind and 
soul, and no ideal is worthy which 
neglects any one of these factors. A 
strong body as the engine through 
which work must be done; a well- 
stored mind as the power through 
which to operate the engine, and a 
moral and spiritual ideal to guide the 
engine to a right and useful destiny— 
that is a symbol of the well-rounded 
life. 

All true success in fact, must rest 
upon a realization of the fact that 
man is an eternal being. We may 
work all day in a world hampered by 
the limits of time and space, but 
when we go out at night under a uni- 
verse of stars without beginning and 
without end, we know that we are 
akin to the Spirit that rules it all; 
that “we are also His offspring”; that 
we belong not to time but to eterni- 
ty; and that— 

“Not in entire forgetfulness 

And not in utter nakedness 


But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home.” 


And we are bound to realize it as 
plain common sense that the only 
success which endures is that which 
leaves the eternal element in man 
free and strong and pure for all the 
unending life that is to come. As an 
old, old Greek philosopher said: 
“God hath given thee to thyself 

and saith, I had none more wor- 

thy of trust than thee; keep 

this man such as he was by na- 

ture, Reverent, Faithful, High, 

Unterrified, Unshaken by Pas- 

sion, Untroubled.” 

- 

THINK in fact, that we may lay it 

down as a truism that no bad man 
ever really succeeds, His means may 
succeed, but if they succeed, it is only 
to defeat the end or purpose he has 
in view. For his aim is to win peace 
and satisfaction for himself, and 
these do not come to the man of low, 
unworthy, or selfish purposes. If he 
wins fame without worth, it will be 
an empty mockery; if he wins wealth 
dishonorably, it will haunt rather 
than help him; if he wins power by 
unrighteous means, he will mourn too 
late that he has swapped the birth- 
right of his integrity for a mess of 
worthless pottage. 

Sincerely your friend, 


CLARENCE POE. 











by hand 


One man, alone, canpullanystump 
that can be pulled by any horse 
power machine. Merely work a 
lever and easily pull 48tons weight 
—all an inch-steel cable will hold. 
A mechanical wonder. 


HAND POWER 


tum 
Puller 


Made of Krupp steel—weighs only 
171 lbs.—two speeds—endorsed by 
U.S.Government experts. Works 
on hillsides and marshes where 
horses cannot operate. One man 
and a K can clear single-handed 
from 50 to 100 stumps per day. 
Send for my special offer and 
free book on Land Clearing. 


Walter J. Fitzpatrick 
Box. 19 182 Fifth St. 
SANFRANCISCO,CALIFORNIA 




















Wood’s Trade Mark 


Grass and 
Clover Seeds 


are best qualities obtainable 
and of high tested germina- 
tion and purity. 

We do one of the largest 
businesses in Grass and 
Clover Seeds in this country. 

Will cheerfully mail sam- 
ples and quote current prices 
at any time, upon request. 


Wood’s Descriptive Catalog 


giving the fullest information about 
Grasses and Clovers, best methods 
of preparation, seeding, etc., to se- 
cure good stands and good crops. 
Our Catalog has long been a recog- 
nized authority along these lines. 


Catalog mailed upon request. 


T.W.WOOD G&G SONS, 
| SEEDSMEN, - Richmond, Va. 


Cushman Light Weight Engines. 


























































Most useful farm en- 
gines. Built torun with- 
out troubleand dothings 
noother engines can do. 
Throttle Governed. Fric- \ 
tion Clutch Pulley. Run ’ 
at any speed. Very light : 
Double weight, easy to'} 
move from job 
tojob. 4H.P. 
weighs only 190 Ibs. Sizes 
4to20H.P. 10-year Guar- 
antee. a 



























en , 
_ but cheap in the 
long run. 40-page 
Engine Book free. 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 
846 North 21st Street 
funcein Nebraska 





















hrott leG verned-Steady~4 Quiet} 


6 PLANTING GUIDE 
>) PURE SEEDBOOK 


This 116-page four color book 
describes all new 1916 varie- 
ties vegetable and grain crops. 
47 Wundreds of illustrations, beau- 
Y/ tiful grounds, flower and vege- 
table gardens, landscaping, shrub- 
bery, orchards, farms. All about 
lover, vete modern 
var \field corn. A gictionary 
gxeptt A flower ieee dal MA" bo ecewer 
ad 

book! An orchardist’s manual! ” Most wonderful 

ening guide-catalog ever published. A p 

it to your . Don’t miss this book! 

; GALLOWAY GROS. & CO. 
671 Galloway Sta, Waterioo, lowa 
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pDifching- 





Made Easy > 
with the common sense 


o 
3 . Farm Ditcher 
& Road Grader 
cleans out laterals—grades roads 
All Steel—Simple—Practical 
ice only one-fourth of big machines. Does same 
Work. Soon pays for itself. Ask your dealer or write 
for full information and introductory proposition. 


Owensboro Ditcher & GraderCe. lac. Bex 80K, Owensbore 






























Business Talks 


J. A. MARTIN 














DO IT NOW 
N OUR issue of January Ist we ran a full 
page telling about our big Poultry Special 
of January 29th and giving rates for ad- 
vertising, 
If you are going to have stock, eg or 





baby chicks for sale, sit right down and send 


in your copy today. There isn't a moment 
to lose as we will be getting dozens of ad- 


vertisements and the first ones will get best 


attention, 


When we issued our Livestock Special on | 
December 4th, we got orders to insert live- 
| 

stock advertisements in that issue (and no | 


other) after the paper was off the press and 


and on its way to our readers, and then 
these folks said we didn't treat them right. 
Send your copy always two weeks in ad- 
vance, Poultry Special closes January 19th. 
Put it off and you will be sorry and lose 
sa 
ila ee ee 


PLEASE LET HIM ALONE 





Skinner, of Littleton, N. C., writes | 
us under date of December 12 as follows: 
lows 
“Won't you do something to keep me 
from being busted paying postage tell- 
ing people I have sold out of pigs. [ 
have no more pigs on hand. Please tell 
your subscribers that before I use up 
all the money this litter brought me, If 
there is any charge let me know.” 
You folks ought to be ashamed to all 
jump on one fellow at one time. There are 


a lot more hog breeders beside Mr. Skinner, | 
Jump on them, j 
By the way, Mr. Skinner spent exactly 
$1.64 with us! Does our paper pay our ad | 


vertisers? 





BEFORE YOU SHIP FURS 


= STRONG is the odor from mink, coon, 


‘possum and fox furs and hides that it 
sometimes reaches my office. 

Recently a farmer shipped a lot of furs 
to a Northern fur house. He thought they 
were high grade but the furrier said they 
were low grade, 

And then they wanted to dump the whole 


business on my nice cleun desk to inspect! 
are hunters 
you ship furs to a dealer, 
understood before you ship 


Listen—you who 
When 


have it distinctly 


boys 
trappers! 


and | 





that the furrier will hold them aside and not 
remit till you are satisfied with what he 
offers, 

We don't believe all furriers are crooks 
and thieves and swindlers and try to be very 
careful of those we accept. There is, of 
course, room for complaint at times, but it 
is equally true that trappers don’t always 
know good furs from cheap ones, I have, 
with my own eyes, inspected furs that were 
dirty, torn, and badly cleaned and almost 
decayed, for which some shipper was di 
manding a big price. 

We cannot be responsible for unsatisfact- 
ory prices on furs. You must protect youl 
self in a business-like way and ship with the 
understanding that they will be returned if 
furrier can't pay what you think them 
worth. 

Imagine our trying to adjust a dispute be- 
tween-a shipper in Florida and a fur house 
in Wisconsin—the shipper claiming minks 
are worth $6 and the furrier saying they 
were only worth $2! 

There's only one way to ship furs. ‘“‘Pay 


much or return them.” Otherwise, 
you will have to let us out and paddle your 


own canoe, 


me so 


BAD BUSINESS 





OR an advertiser of high-class stock to 

ship an inferior animal because th 
buyer begs for a low price is bad business. 
Don't ship or buy anything but something 
that will be a credit to you as a breed 

And when you do get into a controvers 
don't use ugly names and terms, It's hard 
on us for we are usually the “innocent by- 
stander and get most of the brick bats on 
our own innocent heads, 

Act calmly and deliberately and if 
can't adjust matters, we will try to 
trate. 





WE CAN’T FORWARD REPLIES 








Ser CASION ALLY we get orders for adver- 

tising to be inserted in our paper—the 
replies to be sent in our care and we to for- 
ward to the advertiser. 

Phi We cannot do Advertis vho do 
not want their names to appear for som 
good and sufficient reason should use a pri- 
vate postoffice box, 

Please remember this. 
| 
. 

If you wish a binder for filing your papers 

add 40 cents eXtra to your sub- 


| next year 
scription remittance, 
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Most Powertul Farm Telephone 





Loudest Ringer—Clearest Talker 


Here is the “DIXIE SPECIAL” Telephone— the one you’ve been waiting for— 


" 
re = . ts i y the largest independent Factory in the 
OT 
if ‘Me | 
{ | 























N 
vat ae “eo built | ia | 
Jnited States for continuous hard service over heavily loaded 

flines. This guaranteed perfect ‘‘DIXIE SPECIAL’ has once te 
efficiency as the most powerful farm telephone in existence. 


A Truly Wonderful Success! 


The “DIXIE SPECIAL” completely meets every demand for the 
perfect telephone service—either local or long distance. It rings loud 
clear and true and carries your voice—full toned—plainly and dis- 

tinetly—-free from ‘“‘blur,’’ ‘‘buzz’’ or confusion to any distance 


desired. Our low, direct-from-factory bargain price is only 


1a 
iW 
\ FOR THIS 5-BAR 
q ( ) Be $QO:83 1600 OHM BRIDGING 
. ioe 2 _ Without Batteries 
_ Itis simple in construction, easily installed, reliable 
in operation—a handsomely finished instrument throughout— 
the most durable and truly economical Rural Telephone in the world! 


s = 
iy Order Direct From This—NOW! 
ut Send your order—NOW-—to our nearest address. You are 
perfectly safe in sending the price—$9.83—direet from this an- 
nouncement, as we guarantee satisfaction or money back. 
>, Look us up in Dun’s or Bradstreet’s. If you need telephone 


. z a oe of any kind or a switchboard, don’t fail to get our 
a Se irect-to-you money saving prices before buying. 
——<— 
H r FR E literature, the most complete on Rural 
st 5 ; / Telephones ever written. This literature con- 
tains valuable information, facts, figures, advice, etc., that you can get 
nowhere ejse. Be sure to send for it today, whether you order a ’phone or not. 


The Sumter Telephone Co., dept. 400 Sumter, S. C. 
SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS FOR 
| » ‘ll 














Write for finely illustrated descriptive 







The Garford Manufacturing Company, Elyria, Ohio 
Mfrs. of the Highest Grade Telephone Equipment in the Worid. 












































Trial Can 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you with Dr. Le- 


this convenient way 


ds of barb wi ts, harness sores and 
a ee on pon gs te annually by 


Gear‘s Antiseptic Heal- 
ing Powder, tell us his 4 + 
name and we'll send Dr. i vowae 


you, free, a liberal trial 


can, Write for it now. A powerful healing antiseptic in a sifter top 

can; most easily applied remedy known. Just dust 

50c. Stock Book the wound with enough powder to cover it—forms 

an antiseptic coating that soothes, heals, and pro- 

Free tects the wound from insects and infection. In use 

twenty years. You'll be enthusiastic when you try 

by Dr. LeGear. 116 it. Very inexpensive, Get a trial can now—you're 
pages, 65 pictures; on always needing such a remedy. Ask your dealer. 


ailments, treatment and 
care of stock and poul- 
try. Write for it. 


Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Co., 
716 Howard St., St. Louis, Mo. 





Do You Want This Rifle? 


Boys! 

MEE JE “SHE CEES: OSS otie: 8 (pee 
Of course you do, every live, vigorous boy wants to become an accurate shot, 
especially farmer boys who have such fineopportunity for practising on hawks, 
squiirels and small game. 


ITIS A BEAUTY AND SHOOTS TRUE TO YOUR AIM 


Both pleasure and skillis attained by the boy who owns this 
reliable little rifle, and we have arranged a plan whereby 
every boy whe wants this rifle may obtain one, 


TAKE DOWN MODEL-AUTOMATIC 
EJECTOR 


The barrel is bored and rifled with great 
care, has a built up steel jacket making 
it unsurpassed in strength, durability 
and accuracy. The outer jacket og 
barrel and all working parts are 
steel with beautiful blue-black 


finish. 

CALIBER 
Long or 
Short 

























16 Inch 


Round Steel “™ 
Barrel, Walnut Stock 


Solid Breech Block 


Weighs 24 Ibs., packed in neat 
box, complete with cleaning rod, 
Shoots either 22 short or 22 long, rim 
fire cartridges. 


SENT TO BOYS 


Who will do us a small favor. Yes, we will 
send it by parcel post, prepaid, to your address, 
absolutely without cost to youe Nothing what- 
ever for you to pay 


Here Is The Way To Get It 


Write today, at once, for free sample copies of the 
INLAND FARMER, show the paper to each of your friends, 
ask them to pay you only 10 cents for a trial subscription of 3 
months. Secure 16 such trial subscriptions, andsend us the $1.60 
thus obtained and we will send the rifle the same day we get your 
order, Charges prepaid. Atmost any friend you_ask will accept the 
liberal offer of 3 months for 10 cents. The INLAND FARMER is 
interesting to women as well as men, ask the ladies to try it for 3 
months, ask your boy and girl friends, ask everybody you meet. 


Be The First Boy In Your Place To Get This Rifle 


Show the paper, give out sample copies, we furnish them to you free. It is easy to 
get subscriptions to the INLAND FARMER because it is a clean high class paper, — 
because it is interesting to the farmer and every member of his family, because it is 
a paper the people want. If you are not a subscriber your own subscription may count as one of the 
16. Write names plainly. Each trial subscription must be new and only one toa family. 

This is one of the biggest and best offers ever made, so get up a club of 16 and secure this excellent 
rifle. Send fora bundle of sample copies today—don’t delay. We supply you free with order blanks 
and addressed envelope. When you make up your club of 16, remit $1.60 by P. O. Money Order and 
the rifle is yours at once. Address 


THE INLAND FARMER, 405 Atherton Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 














Don’t Throw Away This Paper 


(STECKLER'S SEEDS nave BceN| 
PLANTED IN THE SOUTH FOR SO YEARS} 


Never throw away a copy of The 

Progressive Farmer. If you don't file 

CMAN Rah eMM MA) al ||| Prosressive Parmer. If you don't Alc 
[oy eel’) - mee bel melcls) a give the paper to some farmer, farm 


woman, or farm boy. 








J. STECKLER SEED C2 2) 


RiCHARD FROTSCHER 








Suc. to 


When writing to advectisers, mention The 








— a : Progressive Farmer, 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 











SE EI ROGF TTPO SEN PRES EE Ty 


Read How Fortunes 
Are Made Quick 
by Pulling Stumps 


ET me send you my new, fine free book at once. I want 
to show you proof of how you can turn each acre of stump 
land into a double profit the first year, in extra crops and 

added value of land—by pulling stumps with the Hercules 
All-Steel Triple-Power Stump Puller—and how you can make 


big money in your spare time by pulling stumps for your neighbors or by 
renting your machine at a nice fat profit. 





' 











My book shows actual photographs and prints actual letters from 
many owners, telling of the remarkable feats of the Hercules—how it 
pulls any size stump, green tree or hedge in less than five minutes--- 


Hercules. 


is the puller that has the single, double and triple power features, giving you 
three machines in one. One man with ateam can handle it and move it from place 
to place. No heavy lifting. The new portableis equipped with a solid steel bedplate 
and broad steel wheels. There isn’t astump, green tree or hedge grown that the 
Hercules won’t pull out without straining or breaking any castings. It’s the 
low-down constructed puller that has self -anchoring and stump-anchoring fea- 
tures—the one with double safety ratchets that insure the absolute safey of 
men and team. I want tosend you a Hercules on 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


so you can see how powerful it is and how easy it 
works. I want you to know for yourself that the all- 
steel construction means 60% less weight and 400% 
greater strength than cast-iron or ‘‘semi-steel.” 
Besides that, i want to save you big money on the 
cost. I’m making a 


Special Price Proposition 


to the first buyer in 5000 different parts of the 
country. If I get one Hercules in each locality 
more will surely follow because of Hercules 
quality and gen’ So I can easily afford 

to sacrifice my profit on the first machine in 


Mail Me the 


Mr. B. A. FULLER, Pres., Hercules Mig. Co. 
880 24th St., Centerville, lowa. 
Dear Mr. Fuller: Mail me your free book and special price 
offer on the Hercules All-Steel Triple Power Stump Puller. 


me as soon as you 


Name 
Town 


State 


Route No.-_-_-- Sai e oe scented Malena te 
DES Re eee om Bee ee ce iki ORE a 


880 24th St,, 


te only portable one-man puller on the market. One 


man can develop 72 of 120,000 pounds on the stump. 
When stumps are out a 14-year-old boy can move puller. No 
heavy lugging or dragging. 


or Postal Right Now 


before you forget, or take down 
the name and address and write 


card. Address me personally. 
B. A. FULLER, President 


Hercules 
Manutfactaring 
Company 


Centerville, la. 


HERCULES Portable One-Man Puller for use without Team 


light, strong and easy to handle. 
than any other machine with 10-ft. lever. 


how it easily pulls an acre a day. Read how one man increased his 
land value from $25.00 an acre to $125.00. Read why the Hercules is 
the best investment you can make now. The 


Stump Puller 


each locality. Take advantage of this big profit and big saving opportunity 
now. Besides my 30 days’ free trialoffer and money-saving price I give youa 


3-Year Guaranty 


that means something. The all-steel construction, the triple-power feature that : 


saves your team and gives a tremendous increase of power, the double safety 
ratchets and the careful turning and grinding of every part—all these thinge make 
it safe for us to guarantee the replacement of any casting of a Hercules that breaks 
any time within three years, whether it is the fault of the machine or your fault. 


This Free Book Tells All 


Just simply send your name and address on the coupon or on a postal so I can 
send you the convincing facts about the superiority and efficiency and value of 
the Hercules Stump Puller. Only 5000 of these machines will be sold at this 
remarkable introductory price, so get your namein now. My new bookis a beauty. 
See the real pictures of big stumps it has pulled out like you would pull weeds. 
Read the many interesting letters from farmers, lumbermen and land promoters. 
Stumps, stumps, stumps, pulled out quick, making fortunes for owners of 
Hercules Stump Pullers. I want you to know the facts. Just mail coupon or 
postal now. Ill send the book and price by return mail. I'll tell you the best 
crops to raise on virgin land where stumps were before. I ey want to get 
my free book to you at once, sothat you can read the remarkable facts about the 
Hercules All-Steel Triple-Power Stump Puller and how it does such a splendid 
work making big profits for owners everywhere. 


Coupon 








get a postal 











The Hercules Portable excels all other hand machines, because it is so 
It develops more power with 6-ft. lever 


The ideal machine for the man who has no horses. Write for particulars. 





